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FLOUR 


For Every Use and Every Purse 


A 8 T H E C O O L W E A T H E R 
A R R I V E S 
M A N Y 
P E O P L E 
R E L I S H 


A B A K I N G 
O F H O M E - M A D E B R E A D . 
A N Y O F T H E F O L L O W ­ 


ING 
B R A N D S 
O F 
F L O U R 
W I L L 
M A K E 
G O O D , W H O L E S O M E 


B R E A D , 8 0 T A K E 
Y O U R C H O I C E . A L L O F T H E M H A V E 
T H E I R 


A D M I R E R S . 


P I L L S B U R Y ' S , 49tb Sack 
$2.05 


(All 
Minnesota wheat.) 


G O L D 
D O L L A R S , 24'/21t> Sack 
$1.00 


(All Kansas wheat.) 


F O R E X , the Old Reliable, 49tb Sack 
$1.65 


(Blended California 
and Eastern hand wheat.) 


C R E A M O F T H E V A L L E Y , 491t» Sack 
$1.65 


(Blended flour and said by its users to be as good as any.) 


I D A H O ' S B E S T , 49tb Sack 
'. 
$1.50 


(Idaho straight, and a good one.) 


B E S I D E S , 
M A N Y 
O T H E R 
B R A N D S , which we cannot mention be­ 
cause the Argus won't let us increase this space. 
Send in your order. 


Purveyors of Purs Foods. 
Phone—Private Exchange 44. 


T pFFICKRB, 


C. Menefee 


W. M. Grtewold 
C. 8. Beardslcy 
A. P. KerckhufT 


M. JjEONHARDt. Ca«h!er 
ROBERT H. PHILLEO. Asst. Caih 


Capital and Surplus, $125,000 


Covin* Dallcy Savings Stank 


Covina, Cal. 


D I R E C T O R S 
O F F I C E R S 


Geo. E. Anderson 
W. H. Holllday 
A. P. KERCKHOFF, President 
J. R. Elliott 
H. M. Houser 
W. M. GRISWOLD, Vice President 


Marco H. Hellman 
A. P. Kerckhoflf 
M, LEONHARDT Cashier 
W. M. Grlswold 
Capital and Surplus, $50,000 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


ALASKA-SIBERIAN TRIP 


IN MOTION PICTURES 


FEATURE REELS OF fi 
MOTION 
PICTURES 0 


AND LECTURE BY HARRY SHELTZER 
Educational—Instructive—Entertaining 


6 


Citrus Avenue Gutters 


Ready For Wati 


T h e g r a d u a l p i t c h of t h e c e m e n t 
g u t ­ 


t e r s 
j u s t 
i n s t a l l e d 
b y t h e c o u n t y 
on 


C i t r u s 
a v e n u e , 
n o r t h 
of t h e 
C o v i n a 


c i t y l i m i t s , m a k e s i t p o s s i b l e t o d r i v e 


o u t of t h e r o a d a n d i n t o t h e g u t t e r s 


w i t h o u t 
u p s e t t i n g t h e v e h i c l e . 


S o m e 
l o c a l 
a u t o i s t s 
w e r e 
a 
l i t t l e 


d o u b t f u l 
a s t o 
w h e t h e r 
t h e y 
c o u l d 


d r i v e 
I n t o 
t h e s e 
g u t t e r s 
w i t h 
s a f e t y , 


o r n o t , b u t , a f t e r 
s e v e r a l 
d e m o n s t r a ­ 


t i o n s h a d b e e n 
m a d e , i t w a s p r o v e d 


t h a t t h e g u t t e r s 
w e r e 
s a f e . 


A t t h e s a m e 
t i m e , t h e g u t t e r s a r o 


m o r e 
t h a n o r l n a r i l y d e e p , I n o r d e r t o 


c a r r y t h e i m m e n s e 
a m o u n t of 
s t o r m - 


w a t e r 
t h a t 
c o m e s 
d o w n 
t h i s 
s t r e e t 


w h e n t h e r e i s a C a l i f o r n i a r a i n 
s t o r m . 


T h e 
c e m e n t e d 
p o r t i o n of t h e gutterB 


n o w 
e x t e n d s 
from t h e F o o t h i l l 
b o u l e ­ 


v a r d o n t h e n o r t h to t h e b r i d g e 
o v e r 


t h e 
w a s h a b o u t h a l f - w a y 
b e t w e e n t h e 


S l a u s o n c o r n e r a n d C o v i n a . 
It i s o v e r 
thlB Btretch t h a t t h e w a t e r t r a v e l s t h e 


s w i f t e s t . 
T h e r e m a i n d e r o f t h e w o r k 


w i l l b e d o n e a s f a s t a s In e x p e d i e n t . 


A t 
t h e b r i d g e 
o v e r 
t h e w a s h , t h e 


g u t t e r s 
e n t e r 
a 
s q u a r e 
c e m e n t 
con­ 


d u i t 
t h r e e 
f e e t 
h i g h 
a n d t h r e e 
f e e t 


w i d e . T h e c o n d u i t i s t o b e b u r l e d , a n d 


t h e 
w a t e r 
w i l l b e d i s g o r g e d 
i n t o t h o 


w a s h . 
F r o m 
t h e b r i d g e o n s o u t h 
t o 


t h e 
C o v i n a 
c i t y 
l i m i t s , 
t h e 
g u t t e r s 
will 
n o t b e 
c a r r i e d 
I n t o 
t h e 
w a s h . 


U n u s u a l 
c a r e h a s b e e n 
t a k e n b y t h e 


c o u n t y t o p r o v i d e for s t o r m w a t e r o n 


t h i s 
s t r e e t , 
a n d the 
r e s u l t 
Is t o b e 


w a t c h e d 
w i t h i n t e r e s t b y the a b u t t i n g 


p r o p e r t y - h o l d e r s . 
S e v e r a l o f the prop­ 


e r t y - h o l d e r s c o n t r i b u t e d In m o n e y a n d 


w o r k t o w a r d 
p u t t i n g i n t h e s e 
g u t t e r s . 


Ohio Fanner Swaps 
For Orange Grove 


1 J 0 
acres for five acres of oranges 


w a s e f f e c t e d here a week ago b y the 


C o v i n a 
R e a l t y 
C o m p a n y , 
a n d 
t h e 


t r a n s a c t i o n 
a l s o 
e x c h a n g e s 
a 
C o v l n n 


r a n c h e r f o r a n O h i o 
r a n c h e r . 


H a r d i n 
S m e l s e r , 
o w n e r o f t h e five 


a c r e s 
o n 
W o r k m a n 
s t r e e t , 
s o l d 
t o 


C h a r l e B O . B u r n l s o n 
of 
O h i o , 
a n d 


S m e l s e r 
w i l l 
l i v e o n t h e O h i o 
f a r m , 


w h i l e 
B u r n l B o n , w h o n o w o c c u p i e s 
a 


h o u s e 
h e h a s p u r c h a s e d 
I n 
P o m o n a , 


w i l l c o m e t o C o v i n a I n t h e n e a r 
f u t u r e 


a n d b u i l d a r e s i d e n c e o n h i s p r o p e r t y . 


T h e 
n e w c o m e r 
h a s a 
w i f e 
a n d 
f o u r 


c h i l d r e n . 


T h e 
o r a n g e 
g r o v e 
waB 
v a l u e d 
In 


t h e d e a l a t $11,500, a n d t h e O h i o 
f a r m 


a t 
$ 1 3 , 5 0 0 . 
T h e O h i o m a n h a s b e e n 


f a v o r a b l y 
I m p r e s s e d 
w i t h 
t h i s 
v a l l e y 


f r o m 
t h e v e r y 
first, 
a n d 
e x p r e s s e s 


h i m s e l f a s w e l l 
p l e a s e d 
w i t h h i s n e w 


l o c a t i o n . 


T h e 
C o v i n a 
R e a l t y 
C o m p a n y 
l i a s 


a l s o Bold M r . S m e l s e r ' s h o u s e o n D e x ­ 


t e r 
s t r e e t 
to 
G e o r g e 
F . M a x d e l d 
of 


C o v i n a , who b u y s 
f o r a h o m o . 
T h o 


s a n i o c o m p a n y 
l i a s a l s o s o l d a l o t o n 


O r a n g e 
s t r e e t t o a M r . C a r l , a 
n e w ­ 


c o m e r 
f r o m 
t h o B a s t . 


S t i l l 
a n o t h e r 
s a l e 
b y t h o 
C o v i n a 


R e a l t y 
C o m p a n y 
i s t h a t 
of a 
h o u s e 


a n d l o t o n C o l l e g e 
s t r e e t , 
k n o w n u s 


t h e A r m s t r o n g p l a c e , t o D. C . F r e e m a n 


of 
V e r m o n t . 
M r . F r e e m a n 
h a s t h e 


d i s t i n c t i o n ' of h a v i n g 
a r r i v e d In C a l i ­ 


f o r n i a 
o n e d a y a n d b e c o m e 
t h e p u r ­ 


c h a s e r o f a h o m e t h e f o l l o w i n g d a y . 


H e h a s a w i f e a n d f o u r c h i l d r e n , a n d 


wil! 
m a k e h i s p e r m a n e n t H o m o i n C o ­ 


v i n a . 


: JAPANESE FARMERS HOLD CELEBRATION IN 


HONOR OF REIGNING EMPRESS'S BIRTHDAY 


* • • * * * • « * » * * * 


* To Citru* News Subscriber*: 


If y o u a r e n o t a r e g u l a r 
A r g u s 


* s u b s c r i b e r , 
t h i s 
c o p y I s Bent you * 


? . b e c a u s e , y o u s u b s c r i b e d 
f o r t h e * 


* C l t r u B N e w s , o r b e c a u s e 
s o m e o n e * 


* h a d t h e p a p e r 
s e n t t o y o u . 
* 


W h e n t h e N e w s w a s f o r c e d 
t o * 


* s u s p e n d o n a c c o u n t of l a c k o f p a t - * 


* r o n a g e , 
t h e p r o p r i e t o r , 
M r . D a y , * 


* f e l t 
u n d e r 
s o m e 
m o r a l 
o b l i g a t i o n * 


* to a p a r t of t h e 154 w h o h a d p a i d * 


* t h e i r 
m o n e y 
f o r s u b s c r i p t i o n s 
I n * 


* a d v a n c e . T h e A r g u s t o l d M r . D a y * 


* t h a t w e w o u l d 
s e n t o u r p a p e r t o • I 
T h e a b o v e 
I s t h e E n g l i s h 
t r a n s l n 


* theBtt t o c o m p l e t e t h e t i m e 
p a i d " j t l o n of tho o p e n i n g v e r s e o f t h e J a p - 


* f o r . T h i s w a s a b s o l u t e l y 
g r a t l t u - * 


* o u s o n t h e p a r t of t h e A r g u s , a n d * 


* w i l l b e a d i r e c t l o s s t o u s u n l e s s * 


* w e c a n m a k e 
n e w r e g u l a r 
s u b - * 


* s c r i b e r s f o r t h e p a p e r . 
I n c o n s l d - * 


* e r a t l o n of t h l a , w e w a n t t o b e c e r - * 


* t a i n 
t h a t t h e A r g u s 1B w a n t e d 
In * 


* t h e p l a c e of t h e N o w s , s o if a n y * 


* p a i d - u p N e w s s u b s c r i b e r w i l l w r l t o * 


* u s t h a t h o w a n t s t h o A r g u s Bent, * 


* w e w i l l p u t h i s n a m e o n o u r list " 


* a n d m a r k h i s s u b s c r i p t i o n p a i d t o * 


* t h e t i m e 
t h e N e w s 
s u b s c r i p t i o n * 


* w o u l d 
h a v e 
e x p i r e d . 
* 


* 
R e s p e c t f u l l y , 
* 


* 
. 
C O V I N A 
A R G U S . * 


and New Members 


W i t h o u t a s i n g l e 
r e g r e t t o m a r t h o 


h a p p i n e s s o f t h e a f f a i r , a n d w i t h o n e 


of. t h e l a r g e s t 
a u d i e n c e s 
of 
" h o m o 


f o l k s " e v e r a s s e m b l e d i n t h e b u i l d i n g , 


t h e C o v i n a M e t h o d i s t E p i s c o p a l 
c h u r c h 


w e l c o m e d 
I t s 
r e t u r n e d 
p a s t o r 
I n s t 


F r i d a y n i g h t , a n d g a v e t h e r i g h t 
h a n d 


of f e l l o w s h i p t o o v e r s i x t y n e w m e m ­ 


b e r s 
w h o h a v e 
b e e n 
a d d e d 
t o t h e 


c h u r c h 
m e m b e r s h i p 
d u r i n g 
t h e 
p a s t 


y e a r . 
I t w a s o h o o f t h e f i n e s t 
e x e m ­ 


p l i f i c a t i o n s of a n h a r m o u l o u a 
o r g a n i z a ­ 


t i o n t h a t h a > b e e n s e e n i n t h i s 
c i t y . 


.•jPba beautlfu),...^hwqh. i n t e r i o r 
w a s 
f 


r e f l e c t e d ' t h e s p i r i t o f o p t i m i s m a n d 


h i g h h o p e f o r t h e f u t u r e t h a t h a s b e e n 


e n g e n d e r e d 
b y t h e s t r o n g a n d g e n i a l 


p a s t o r , 
R e v . S a m u e l 
J . 
M c C o n n o l l , 


w h o 
e n t e r s 
u p o n h i s s e c o n d 
y e a r 
a s 


t h e l e a d e r o f t h i s 
c o n g r e g a t i o n . 


T h e 
f o r m a l 
e x e r c i s e s 
w e r e 
o p e n o d 


b y a p i a n o 
BOIO b y M r s . R . T . C h e w , 


ir., w h o s e 
p l a y i n g Is m u c h 
a p p r o c l a t - 


B A P T I 8 T M I N I 8 T E R 
P R E A C H E S 


A T C O U N T Y CONVENTION, 


IQIQ T H P A T D P 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY 


1 1 1 dr\ 
1 f V G 
NOVEMBER 7 A N D 8 
Two nights only. Special matinee Sat. for children, 10c 


ThU apace loaned thU week only, by courteey of FINCHS' JEWELRY STORE. 


A b o u t 
t w e n t y 
m e m b e r s 
of t h e C o ­ 


v i n a 
B a p t i s t 
c h u r c h 
w e r e 
p r e s e n t In 


G l e n d a l o 
o n 
W e d n e s d a y 
a t t h o con­ 


v e n t i o n 
of L o s A n g e l e s 
c o u n t y B a p - 


t l a t 
churchoB. 
R e v . W . W . 
C a t h e r - 


w o o d 
of 
t h o l o c a l 
c h u r c h 
p r e a c h e d 


w h a t Is k n o w n a s t h e c o n v e n t i o n 
s e r ­ 


m o n , t a k i n g u s h i s s u b j e c t , 
" C h r i s t i a n 


L i f o 
O b j e c t i v e s . " 


T h e p a s t o r d i v i d e d h i s d i s c o u r s e in­ 


t o f o u r p o i n t s . T h e c h i e f p o i n t of t h e 


life 
of a 
C h r i s t i a n 
Is t o 
l i v e 
l i k e 


C h r i s t , 
h e s a i d , a n d t h o c h i e f 
p o i n t 
of h i s p o w e r s 
a n d p o s s i b i l i t i e s I s t o 


w h o l l y s u r r e n d e r t o C h r i s t . 
T h o c h i e f 


p o i n t of d y i n g i s to b o w i t h 
C h r i s t at 


l a s t , a n d t h e c h i e f p o i n t of t h e g o s p e l 


i s t h a t it g e t s m e n to c o m e to C h r i s t . 


T h e 
s e r m o n 
m a d e 
a m a r k e d 
i m p r e s ­ 


s i o n , a n d w a s c o n s i d e r e d 
o n e of tin- 


s t r o n g e s t 
t h a t 
t h e l o c a l 
p a s t o r H U H 


i p r e a c h e d f o r s o m e 
t i m e . 


M r s . 
R . D. E d w a r d s 
a n d s o n , H e r 


b e r t , 
of 
L o n g 
B e a c h 
a r e 
w e e k - e n d 


g u e s t s o f Afra. J . C . S a n d e r s a n d f a m ­ 


ily. 


n u m b e r 
b r o u g h t 
f o r t h 
a p p l a u s e . 
T h i s 


w a s 
f o l l o w e d 
b y a 
r e a d i n g 
b y M r s . 


J . D . R e e d 
w h i c h I n s p i r e d a n e n c o r e , 


a n d 
a 
v o c a l 
s o l o 
b y M r s . W . W . 


N u z u m w a s e q u a l l y 
w e l l r e c e i v e d . 
A 


c o r n e t 
a n d p i a n o 
d u e t 
b y M r . a n d 


MrB. B . L . E a s t o n , w a s a n u m b e r 
w e l l 


a p p r e c i a t e d , 
a s w a s a 
v o c a l 
s o l o b y 


M r s . 
M a r y 
O s m e y o r . 


T h o a d d r e s s of w e l c o m e t o t h o n e w 


m e m b e r s 
w a s a b l y 
d o l l v e r o d 
b y S . 


D o u g l a s , 
w h o u t i l i z e d 
m a n y 
h a p p y 


p h r a s e s 
t o 
m a k e 
I t 
p l a i n 
t h a t 
t h o 


p e o p l e 
w e r e 
r e j o i c i n g i n t h e i r 
h e a r t s 


a t t h e g r o w t h of c h u r c h 
m e m b e r s h i p . 


T h i s w a s f o l l o w e d 
b y a r e s p o n s e o n 


b e h a l f o f t h o m e m b e r s of t h o c h u r c h 


b y 
15. M . B o s w o r t h , 
w h o a l s o 
s p o k e 


v e r y 
a b l y . 
In 
w h i c h 
h o 
v o i c e d 
t h e 


o p i n i o n 
of a l l m e m b e r s 
t h a t 
a 
c o n ­ 


c e n t r a t e d 
e f f o r t 
w a s t o b e m a d e 
b y 


a l l t o s u p p o r t t h o p a s t o r i n t l m a m b i ­ 


t i o u s w o r k w h i c h h o W U H p l a n n i n g f o r 


t h e c o m i n g 
y e a r . 


T h o a d d r e s s of w e l c o m e t o t h e p a s ­ 


t o r a n d h i s w i f e w a s d e l i v e r e d b y J . 


L . M a t t h e w s of t h e o (lie in I b o a r d . T h o 


s p e a k e r 
r e v i e w e d 
s o r n o of t h e s l g u l l l - 


c a n t 
h a p p e n i n g s 
of 
t h o 
p a s t 
y e a r , 


s p e a k i n g of t h o s p l e n d i d u n i o n 
revival 


s e r v i c e s 
h e l d 
i n t h e c h u r c h 
d u r i n g 


t h o f i r s t o f t h o y e a r , unci c a v e a 
flue 


t r i b u t e 
t o t h e l e a d e r s h i p of t h o p a s - 


t o r a n d h l B w i f e . 


" W e 
t h a n k y o u f o r t h e I n c r e a s e In 


c h u r c h m e m b e r s h i p , " t h o s p e a k e r 
s a i d , 


" a n d 
f o r t h o I n c r e a s e 
I n c h u r c h a t ­ 


t e n d a n c e . 
A n d in t h o t e r m s 
of t h e 


t l r n e - w o m 
a n d 
b e a u t i f u l 
I n v o c a t i o n , 


w o t h a n k y o u f o r w h a t w o a r e a b o u t 


t o 
r e c e i v e . " 


A f t e r t h e f o r m a l 
p r o g r a m , t h e c o n ­ 


g r e g a t i o n 
p a r t o o k 
of 
l i g h t 
r e f r e s h ­ 


m e n t s of e a k o a n d l o o c r e a m 
In t h o 


c h u r c h 
p a r l o r s . 
T h o a f f a i r 
w a s v e r y 


a b l y 
h a n d l e d 
b y a 
c o m m i t t e e 
c o m ­ 
pos/Ml o f l«J. I'. W a r n e r , J . W . 
H e a t h , 


./. L. M a t t h e w s , U r . (',. l<\ F l t i g e r l c , A. 


K. 
I l a r n l s h , m i d B. L. 
f t u y o n l i l s . 


L o t t h e M i k a d o ' s e m p i r e 
s t a n d , 


T i l l t e n t h o u s a n d 
y e a r s 
s h a l l 
r o l l ; 


A n d 
r o c k s s h a l l 
f o r m of t h e b r o o k l e t 


s a n d . 


A n d t h e h e a v e n s u n f o l d In g o r g e o u s 


s c r o l l . 


a n e s e 
n n t l o n a l 
h y m n 
t h a t 
w a s 
s u n g 


b y a l a r g o 
c o m p a n y of t h e 
M i k a d o ' s 


f a i t h f u l 
s u b j e c t s In a g a t h e r i n g In t h o 


I r w l n d a l o 
s c h o o l 
g r o u n d s 
y e s t e r d a y , 


I n a n a l l - d a y c e l e b r a t i o n of t h e b i r t h ­ 


d a y of t h o J a p a n e s e r e i g n i n g 
e m p r e s s , 


w i f e of t h o proBont r u l e r of t h o N i p ­ 


p o n e s e . 


N o v e r 
b e f o r e 
h a s t h o r o 
b o o n 
s u c h 


a n e l a b o r a t e c o l o b r a l l o n of t h e s e 
l i t t l e 


b r o w n m e n I n t h e v a l l e y . T h o g r o u n d s 


of t h o s c h o o l , and t h e b u i l d i n g 
o w n e d 


b y t h e I r w l n d a l o P a r e n t - T e a c h e r s ' A s ­ 


s o c i a t i o n , 
w o r e 
seonos of 
c e l e b r a t i n g 


a n d 
f e a s t i n g 
t h r o u g h o u t 
t h o 
w h o l e 


d a y . 


T h o e m p r e s s Is t h i r t y - f o u r y o u r s o l d , 


a n d 
t h r o u g h o u t 
t h o e m p i r e 
o n t h o 


o t h e r 
s l d o of t h o P a c i f i c , 
e v e r y t h i n g 


w a s g a y w i t h l i n g s a n d l o t u s b l o s s o m s . 


I n t h i s f o r e i g n l a n d of A m e r i c a , 
w h o r e 


m a n y 
o f t h e s o n s 
a n d d a u g h t e r s of 


N i p p o n a r o e n g a g e d 
In t o l l i n g In t h e 


fields, t h o s p i r i t o f t h o h o l i d a y 
c a m o 


t o 
m a k e 
t h e m 
g l a d 
f o r a d a y . 
O v e r 


t h e d o o r s o f t h e c l u b - h o u s e , t h o A m e r ­ 


i c a n 
flag 
I n t e r m i n g l e d 
I t s s t r i p e s a n d 


s t a r s 
w i t h 
t h o b a n n e r of J n p a n , a n d 


t h e 
I n t e r i o r w a s d o c o r t o d 
w i t h 
m a n y 


flags 
a n d c u r i o u s doBlgns, full of m e a n ­ 


i n g t o o v o r y s o n of t h o L a n d of t h o 


L o t u s . 
. T a p a n o s o 
l a n t e r n s a n d b e a u t i ­ 


ful 
s t r e a m e r s 
w o r e 
e v e r y w h e r e , 
In­ 


d o o r s a n d o u t . 


T h e 
m o r n i n g 
oxerclsoB 
b e g a n 
w i t h 


t h o s i n g i n g of t h e n a t i o n a l h y m n , 
w i t h 


a J a p a n e s e p r e s i d i n g a t t h o p i a n o , a n d 


t h e p o r t r a i t s of t h e e m p e r o r a n d e m ­ 


p r e s s w e r e u n v e i l e d . A m e s s a g e , 
w r i t ­ 


t e n b y t h e e m p e r o r , a n d Bent o u t t o 


t h i s 
far-off 
l a n d , w a s r e a d . 
T h o p r e s ­ 


i d i n g o f f i c e r w a s B . M a c h t d a , a p r o m i ­ 


n e n t 
s t r a w b e r r y 
g r o w e r 
o f 
P u o n t e . 


F o l l o w i n g t h e r e a d i n g of t h e m e s s a g e , 


w h i c h 
w a s 
responded 
t o b y a n 
e l o ­ 


q u e n t 
J a p a n e s e , 
t h e r e 
w e r e a s 
m a n y 


a s n d o z e n s p e e c h e s . 
M r . M a c h l d a e x ­ 


p l a i n e d 
t o 
t h e 
n e w s p a p e r m a n 
t h a t 


. w h i l e t h e s e s p e e c h e s w e r e n o t of t h e 


h i g h l y t a l o n t e d 
t y p o , t h e y m a d e u p I n 


f e r v o r , I n t h o s p l e n d i d 
e u l o g i e s 
g i v e n 


t h e r e i g n i n g f a m i l y In J a p a n . 
A l l t h e 


" b o y s " 
w o r e 
f a r m o r s , 
M r . 
M n c h i d a 


s n l d , b u t t h o y l o v e d t h o l r n a t i v e 
c o u n ­ 


t r y . 
L i b e r a l l y 
Bprlnkled 
t h r o u g h t h e 


s p e e c h e s w e r e lino t r i b u t e s p a i d t o t h o 


U n l t o d 
S t a t e s , a n d t o t h o 
w o n d e r f u l 


o p p o r t u n i t i e s 
h e r o . 


A t 
n o o n a l u n c h w n s s o r v o d In t h e 


club-house-, a n d w h i l e 
t h i s w a s g o i n g 
on, d a y l i g h t , 
flreworks 
w o r e s o t off In 


t h o 
g r o u n d s , 
m a k i n g 
a 
m o s t 
s p e c t a ­ 


c u l a r d i s p l a y . 
M l n g l o d w i t h t h o J a p a n ­ 
ese w e r e m a n y of t h o A m e r i c a n 
r a n c h ­ 


e r s of t h o d i s t r i c t , w h o o n t o r e d 
I n t o 


t h e 
o c c a s i o n 
I n a 
w h o l e - s o u l e d 
m a n ­ 


n e r . 
D u r i n g t h e a f t e r n o o n 
t h o s c h o o l 


c h i l d r e n of t h o d i s t r i c t , a n d a 
n u m b e r 


of 
h i g h 
s c h o o l 
s c h o l a r s , 
p a r t i c i p a t e d 


In t h o s p o r t s 
w i t h t h o J a p a n e s e 


F i e r c e 
f e n c i n g 
b o u t s , w i t h t h o c o n ­ 


t e s t a n t s c h i d I n J u p a u o s o a r m o r , 
w o r e 


p a r t i c u l a r l y 
I n t e r e s t i n g , 
a n d 
t h o r o 


w e r e 
w r e s t l i n g 
m a t c h e s 
a n d 
e x h i b i ­ 


t i o n s i n J a p a n e s e 
f a n c y 
d a n c i n g . T h e 


s p o r t s c o n t i n u e d 
u n t i l 
n i g h t f a l l . 


M a n y 
J a p a n e s e 
w o r e In 
a t l a n d a n c o 


f r o m 
L o s A n g o l e s . 
All t h o l o c a l 
J a p ­ 


a n e s e a r e o n g a g e d I n b e r r y a n d p o t a t o 


g r o w i n g , a n d t h o y 
l i a v o 
just, 
f i n i s h e d 


n m o s t s u c c e s s f u l 
s o a s o n . 


Pictures of Frozen 


C O U N T Y A N D R A N C H E R 
W I L L 


P A V E 
G R A N D 
A V E N U E . 


:v 
^mtrmmm 'W' 


h e a d of. t h e g o o d 
r o a d 
d e p a r t m e n t of 


L o s A n g o l o s c o u n t y , w a « o u t b n o day 


l a s t 
w o o k f o r t h o p u r p o s e of liiBpeotc 


l u g t h e p u b l i c 
h i g h w a y s 
In t h o r o a d 


of t h e m o s t f a i t h f u l I n c o n n e c t i o n 
w i t h 


t h e 
m u s i c . 
M r s . C h e w ' s 
b e a u t i f u l I ™ 
l 
" 
u 
, 
v 
, 
, 
, " 
u 
u 
w " 
r ' 
u 


M 
f „ , n , „ „ „ , „ „ „ „ 
^ v , , J f u l t s of t h o c a m e r a . 
U n d e r 
d e c i d e d l y 


T h o 
f a m o u s C a r n e g i e m u s o u m 
A l a s 


Si 
. ! ? _ « . . ! ? ? 
" 
b o s h o w n 
a t ^ H D t r l c t 
In c h a r g e 
of R o a d 
O v o r s o o r 


ForoBL 
M a n n i n g . 
| l e 
w a s 
h i g h l y 
plouBod 
w i t h 
t h o condition 
o r t h e 
roads 
in M r . M a n n i n g ' s 
district, a n d 
paiiBOd u p u h i g h c o m p l i m e n t to 
t h a t 


t h o I s i s t h e a t e r , 
F r i d a y a n d S a t u r d u y , } 


N o v . 7 t h a n d 8 t h . 


N o t h i n g 
b e a r i n g 
tlio f a m o u s 
p h l l a n - 


e d i n t h i s c h u r c h , a s s h e h a s b e e n o n e 
I""" 
0, 
h' 
l B "T" " T °"" 


of t h « m « a f f » u h f „ i . „ ™ „ „ „ „ . i ™ „ i « . " B b t o n i n c n t o r b o o n of m o r e 
I m p o r t ­ 
a n c e t o t h o c l v l l l z o d 
w o r l d 
t h a n 
t h o s e 


K E E P 
M O T H S O U T . 


a d v e r s e 
c o n d i t i o n s 
t h o p i c t u r e s 
w o r e 


t a k e n b y t h o h a r d y 
b u n d of e x p l o r e r s 


d o a d e d b y t h e I n t r e p i d 
C a p t a i n 
K l e i n - 


s c h m l d t , w h o h a s l i v e d t h o l a r g e r 
p o r ­ 


t i o n of h i s Ilfo in A l a s k a . 
M r . H a r r y 


C. B m o l t z o r , a m e m b e r o t h o e x p l o r ­ 


i n g p a r t y , l e c t u r e s i n u s o m l - h u m o r o u s 


v o i n a n d t a k e s h i s I U K I O I I C O H f r o m S e ­ 


a t t l e , t h o p l a c e of o m b n r k a l l o n , u p t h o 


d a n g e r o u s 
l u n o r 
c h a n n e l t o S k a g w u y , 


a l o n g t h e A l a s k a n 
s o u t h e r n 
b o u n d a r y 


a n d 
a s f a r n o r t h 
a s W r a n g l e 
I s l a n d , 


o n l y e i g h t e e n 
d e g r e e s 
f r o m t h e n o r t h 


p o l o . 


T h e 
w o n d e r f u l 
b i r d 
r n o k o r U m 
w i t h 


t h o c o u n t l e s s m i l l i o n s of t h e f e a t h e r e d 


t r i b e , 
t h o BogoHlof 
a n d 
I ' r l h y l o f 
Is­ 


l a n d s , 
t h e 
h o m e 
of 
t h e 
f u r - h o n r l n g 


s e a ) a n d tlio 
H s k l m o , u r n a m o n g t h e 


m a n y 
f e a t u r e s 
s h o w n . 
T h o s t u r d y lll- 


t l o u n w a s h e d 
p o r t i o n of U n d o 
S a m ' s 


p o p u l a t i o n 
I s s h o w n a t h i s b e s t . 
I l l s 


w o r s t I s a m o r e 
m a t e r of 
c o n j e c t u r e 


a n d l e f t t o t h e I m a g i n a t i o n . 
T h o A l a s ­ 


k a n 
p u r c h a s e of " S e w a r d ' s 
F o l l y , " a s 


t h e 
e n e m i e s of t h e f a m o u s 
s e c r e t a r y 


c u l l e d 11, h a s b e e n a p r o l i f i c s o u r c e of 


w e a l t h 
u n d o n e of o u r m o s t 
p r i z e d 


p o s s e s s i o n s . 


T h e C a r n o g l o m u s e u m a n d t h o c a m ­ 


e r a 
h a v e 
a d d e d 
w o n d e r f u l l y 
t o t h e 


w o r l d ' s 
f u n d 
of k n o w l e d g e of 
A l a s k a 


a n d 
I t s i n h a b i t a n t s . 
ICvcry 
m o v e m e n t 


of t h e c h a r a c t e r s 
Is r e p r o d u c e d 
w i t h 


a c c u r a c y 
a n d d i s t i n c t n e s s . 
T h o y a r o 


t h e g r e a t e s t o b j e c t l e s s o n s of t h e c e n ­ 


t u r y a n d c o s t a k i n g ' s r a n s o m t o p r o ­ 


c u r e . 
T h o I n t r e p i d 
b a n d of 
e x p l o r e r s 


h a v e 
m a d e 
h i s t o r y 
a n d g i v e n t o t h e 


w o r l d 
w o n d e r f u l 
k n o w l e d g e 
of 
t h e 


v a s t e x p a n s e " n o r t h of 5 3 . " 


T h o 
p i c t u r e s 
w i l l 
r u n t w o 
n i g h t s 


o n l y , 
F r i d a y 
a n d S a t u r d a y , 
N o v . 7 t h 


u n d 
Kth, a n d g i v e a l l a n 
o p p o r t u n i t y 


t o w i t n e s s t h o h e r c u l e a n 
t a s k of c o n ­ 


q u e r i n g 
t h e 
f r o z e n 
H o r t h 
w i t h 
t h e 


c a m e r a . 


g o n t b m n n 
f o r t h o n p l o n r t l d 
I m p r o v e ­ 


m e n t s 
s h o w n , 
s i n c e 
h o t o o k 
c h a r g e . 


B e f o r e 
l e a v i n g , M r . J o y n o r 
I n f o r m e d 


M r . M a n n i n g 
t h a t t h o b o a r d of s u p e r ­ 


v i s o r s h a d d e c i d e d t o p u v o G r a n d 
a v e ­ 


n u e 
f r o m 
S i o r r a 
M a d r e 
a v e n u e 
s o u t h 


a c r o s s t h o v a l l e y t o t h o P u o n t o 
h i l l s , 


a n d t h a t It w a s p l a n n o d t o b e g i n 
w o r k 


a t 
t h o F o o t h i l l 
b o u l e v a r d 
a n d 
w o r k 


s o u t h 
t o t h i p a v e d 
r o a d 
o n 
H u n t la. 


a v e n u e , o n e u n d o n e - l i a l f 
m i l e s 
s o u t h , 


wlt.'i 
v i e w of f o r m i n g a 
c o n n e c t i n g 


link b e t w e e n t h e s e t w o m a c a d a m 
h i g h ­ 


w a y s u s s o o n a s p o s s i b l e . 


G r a n d 
a v e n u e 
Is NO feet 
w i d e a n d 


W U H 
inld 
o i 1 1 , s o t h e o l d e r 
s e t t l e r s 


Hiiy, 
w i t h 
;i v i e w 
of 
m i l k i n g 
it o n e 


of t h e v e r y 
b e s t a n d m o s t 
n l t . r a c t l v o 


h i g h w a y s In I h i : c o u n t y . 


II. 
H . T r i p p 
h a s b o o n 
o n e of 
tint 


a c t i v e 
p r o p e r t y - h o l d o i s 
o n t h i s 
Hf.rmtt 


In 
c i r c u l a t i n g 
t h e 
p e l I I I o n s 
f o r t h e 


n e w 
w o r k , a n d t h o I m p r o v e m e n t h a s 


b o o n a m a t t e r o f u n i i s d a l I n t e r e s t t o a 


n u m b e r of p r o p e r t y - h o l d e r s of 
C o v i n a 


w h o o w n l a u d a b u t t i n g o n i b i s 
s t r e e t . 


T O U R I S T 
A R R I V E S 
H E R E IN 


8 T R A W 
H A T I N 
J A N U A R Y . 


O n e 
y o u n g 
m a n 
f r o m 
C o u n c i l 


Bluffs a r r i v e d In C o v i n a Inst, y e a r 
just, 


a s 
t h e b i g f r e e z e 
s t r u c k 
t h o 
p l a c e , 


a n d h e w a s g a r b e d In a s u m m e r 
s u i t 


a n d 
Hi r n w h u t . H o m e b o d y 
h a d g i v e n 


h i m 
a 
w r o n g 
si n o r a b o u t 
C a l i f o r n i a 


w i n t e r 
w e a t h e r . 
Y o u w a n t 
t o 
a v o i d 


s u c h 
m i s t a k e s y o u r s e l f , m i d b u y s o m e 


of 
t h o s e 
a l l - w o o l 
b l a n k e t s o n s a l e at. 


t h e C o v i n a F u r n i t u r e C o . N o t h i n g 
l i k e 


a h i g h - g r a d e 
a l l - w o o l 
b l a n k e t 
t o k o o p 


o u t 
I h e c h i l l of 
I I I O H O 
eoollHli 
n i g h t s . 


O u r 
p h o n o , 
I I I ) . 
I t 


!la.v<» y o u s o m e 
llnr 


f a b r i c s 
thj.t y o u w a n t t o p r o t e c t 
f r o m 


m o t h s ? 
C o m e In a n d l o o k a t s o m e of 


o u r 
c e d a r 
c h e s t s . 
T h o y a r e b e a u t i f u l 


t o l o o k a t a n d v e r y 
s e r v i c e a b l e . C o ­ 


v i n a 
F u r n i t u r e 
C o m p a n y . 
Phono 119. °<1 


N O 
M O R E 
E N G I N E 
H E A T I N G 


W I T H 
T H I S 
N E W 
D E V I C E . 


I f n v e y o u n o o n t h a t n e w c o o l i n g d o - 


| vlrii 
lli«< 
l*i ii'^ni', 
p u t o i l hind 
m a - 


a n d 
d e l i c a t e j 
< 
l 
l 
l " ' 
; 
H 
a 
t 
t 
n " C e n t r a ) 
G a r a g e ? 
If y o u 


a r e a n a u t o m o b i l e 
o w n e r , 
n o 
m a t t e r 


w h a t t h o m a k e of y o u r c a r , y o u o u g h t 


t o l o o k I n t o t h i s . I t Is w o n d e r f u l . 
Yin- 


g i n n 
t r o u b l e f r o m 
h e a t i n g i s o l l r n l n a t - 


lt 


T o d a y 
I s " H o t p o l n l . 
D a y " a l l 
o v e r 


t h o U n i t e d S t a t e s . Y o u k n o w nil a b o u t , 


t h o 
H o t p o l n l . I r o n . 
W e l l , 
t h e r e a r e a 


{ n u m b e r 
of o t h e r 
p r a c t i c a l 
a p p l i a n c e s 


' o u t d o b y t h i s s a m e 
l i n n , a n d y o u c a n 


s e o t h e m o n d i s p l a y In t h e w i n d o w s o f 


t h e I I c i i r y - I I i t l l 
H a r d w a r e 
l l o u i i e . 
i t 


C H R I S T M A S 
P H O T O S 
S H O U L D 


B E 
C O N S I D E R E D N O W . 


f'tiouo 
170 f o r a p p o i n t m e n t 
I n h a v o 


s o m e of t h e n e w s t y l e 
p h o t o s or c u l - 


o m l u r s o n o u r n o w s c h e d u l e of p r i c e s 


a t C. W . T u c k e r ' s 
S t u d i o . 


K o d a k s 
a n d s u p p l i e s 
of a l l 
k l n d a 


a n d 
p r i c e s . 
F i n i s h i n g 
f o r 
a m a t o u r u , 


F r a m e s f o r p i c t u r e s . 
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TEN CENT SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The Baldwin Park Cash Store is prepared to put up a good 
substantial lunch for the school children for ten cents. 


Mothers will find this a big help. 
Just give the scholar ten 
cents, and we will do the rest. 
Lunches ready every noon for 
the children to call for. 
Store within 300 feet of the school- 
house 


CHICKEN RAISERS. 


Are notified that this store carries barley, wheat, oals, 
cracked corn, bran, scratch feeds, egg-mash, and all kinds of 
poultry foods. 


The Park Cash Store 


Telephone 208 


COUNTY MAINTENANCE STATION PLACED AT 


BALDWIN PARK JUNCTION OF RAILROADS 
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Baldwin Park Information Bureau 


Real Estate and Investments 


BALDWIN PARK, CAL. 


Call on lis before buying a Farm, an Orange Grove, a 
Chicken-Ranch, Houses or Building-Sites, etc. 


We can make you money by directing you on lands that 
produce immediate returns, built up farms, big and little, with 
cheap water supply, barns and housing facilities. 


Give us a minute of your time, you wilf never regret it. 


El Pino Drug Store 


BALDWIN PARK, CAL. 


We respectfully inform the public of Baldwin Park and 
vicinity of the formal opening of "THE EL PINO 
DRUG 
STORE." 


STRICT COURTESY T O ALL 


ABSOLUTE* PURITY OF G O O D S 


AND POPULAR PRICES 


shall be the maximes of our firm. 
Everybody welcome. 


DR. J. LOCHER 


UP-TO-DATE SODA FOUNTAIN 


Hot and cold sodas, chocolate, bouillon, etc. 


Maintenance Engineer P. H. Joyner 
of the Lou Angeles county road de­ 
partment has selected a Bite at Bald­ 
win Park, where all supplies, horses, 
equipment, men and machinery 
will 
be kept, in preparation for work in 
this portion of the county. 


This land is Just at the Junction of 
the Pacific Electric and the Southern 
Pacific tracks, near the big electric 
sub-station, and on the'land will be 
built buildings to house the machinery 
and to take care of the outfit. At least 
ten men will come at once to Baldwin 
Park, and will make permanent homes 
there, including the foreman of the 
station. 
Preparations are being made 
in Baldwin Park to properly 
house 
these men and their families. 


Engineer Joyner says that, this sta­ 
tion is one of the three which are to 
be established a t ' different points in 
the county. The reason for building 
these maintenance stations is to have 
everything in easy reaching distance 
to the work which must be constantly 
kept up on the surface of the boule­ 
vards. The old plan involved the mak­ 
ing of long Journeys from the main 
outfitting 
station 
at Los Angeles, 
which consumed time, and no place 
could be had where machinery and 
horses could be kept while the work 
was in progress. 


Under the new system, the sub-sta­ 
tion of the county at Baldwin 
Park 
will be a permanent one, and will be 
kept very busy with the work in ttaiE 
end of the county. A big Job is ready 
to begin on at the present lme, in the 
repairing of the surface of the Foot­ 
hill boulevard. 


Engineer Joyner, when in Baldwin 
Park recently, said that he looked for 
a 
great Increase in the amount of 
work which the county will be oblig­ 
ed to do in this district. Besides the 
work of maintenance on the boule­ 
vards,, the county will have to keep 
up the lateral streets, such as the one 
leading from the Covina boulevard to 
Puente, and so fast are the petitions 
being signed up for new macadam on 
roads in the district, the maintenance 
engineer is sure that the Baldwin 
Park station will not only have all 
the work It can care for, but that it 
will have to be enlarged rapidly In the 
next few years. Petitions are now in 
the hands of the supervisors for sev­ 
eral streets in the district, such as 
Cypress avenue, Grand avonue, and 
Citrus avenue, the latter helng the 
stretch south of the Covina city line. 
All these streets when finished 
will 
come under the supervision of the 
maintenance 
department. 


WANTED 
At Once 


SUPERVISORS ATTACK GIANT PROBLEM OF 


SAN GABRIEL FLOOD-WATER CONSERVATION 
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$80,000.00 


received for walnuts this year; $60,000 for tomatoes; 
$33,000 for black-eye beans; potatoes, $54,750; straw­ 
berries, $40,000; hay not estimated. 
This in this 
valley. It's going to be a good year to build. Be 
sure and let us figure before you buy lumber. 


Baldwin Park Lumber Yard 


PHONE 880. 
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Your Cooking Stove 


SHOULD BE THE. BEST 


If you want to be thoroughly satisfied, get a 


BLUE FLAME 


The BLUE FLAME stove fits the requirements of 


the household that wants good service, together with 


economy. 


Made in two-burner and three-burner sizes. 


$8 and $10 


F. H. M C D O N A L D 


Phone 588 
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One of the greatest 
conservation 
projects ever devised in Los Angeles 
county was formulated at a meeting 
of the supervisors with United States 
Engineer McKinstry. The plan is two­ 
fold in itB nature. One Is to divert 
the waters of the San Gabriel river 
and the tributary streams to an Im­ 
mense drainage basin for irrigation 
purposes, and the other is to prevent 
silt and debris from, entering Los An­ 
geles harbor at San Pedro. 


Col. McKinstry is particularly inter­ 
ested In the latter part of the project, 
which 
will 
cost 
between 
$2,000,000 
and $4,000,000. For several years the 
government has shown its willingness 
to cooperate with the county in pre­ 
venting storm waters from the various 
watersheds from bringing debris and 
silt into the harbor. 


A mass of foreign matter in the 
waters of the harbor 
requires con 
stant dredging and the weightier ma­ 
terials 
clog the propellers of the 
steamers and do other damage fully 
appreciated by shipping masters. 
The war department suggested about 
two years ago that the waters of the 
Sun Gabriel and other smaller streams 
be diverted into some other section 
where no harbor can be expected, but 
this plan at present does not appear 
as good a ono as to utilize the storm 
waters by thorough drainage near the 
points where the river starts on its 
courso to the sea. 


TO STORK UP WATER. 
Tho supervisors favor a plan where­ 
by the surplusi waters can be stored 
for tlic iiso of ranchers and citrus 
groves as tho constantly 
increasing 
area tif cultivated land domands more 
and more irrigation during the sum­ 
mer months, 


Tho plan has not been fully formu­ 
lated. In fact, 
Supervisor 
Hinshaw 
stated that a number of meetings will 
be held before any definite polity is 
adopted. 
The supervisor added 
that 
public sessions will bo held at which 
expressions of opinion from the prop­ 
erty owners in the San Gabriel valley 
will be sought. 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY. 
County Counsel 
Hill said 
that he 
was not willing to state off-hand just 
how several million dollnrs could be 
raised. It is certain that a great out­ 
cry will aiise if an assessment dis­ 
trict is formed, as those In the. dia 
trtct will take the view that any pro­ 
ject benelltlug the entire county, and 
especially the land-owners around the 
harbor, should be paid for out of the 
general tax. 


The war department Is willing to 
contribute, without doubt, but its rec 
ommemlations 
have to be approved 
by congress i n i n n k i i i K the nnnup.l np 
proprintlons for rivers and harbors. 


The ranchmen will be Interested in 
the conversion plan, as the storage of 
a vast amount of water during the 
rainy season will insure an abundant 
supply of water for irrigation at 
low cost. 


One engineering 
plan is to build 
dykes and levees whereby the storm 


waters can be diverted Into a reser­ 
voir. Another is to allow the surplus 
waters to seep over beds of gravel, 
which will absorb the water and thus 
provide an immense area from which 
water can be pumped as needed. 
INTO ALAMITOS BAY? 
The war department has formerly 
suggested diverting the channel of the 
San Gabriel so that the mouth will 
empty 
into Alamitos Bay, but this 
plan has many objections from a legal 
standpoint. Owners of property In that 
section would doubtless object to hav­ 
ing a vast amount of v/ater-bearing 
rocks, sand and even larger 
objects 
emptying into the bay, which is used 
for pleasure craft and for bathing. 


T W E N T Y ACRES VACANT LAND 


SOLD BY LOCAL FIRM 


A man with money to erect 
ten houses in Baldwin Park 


This is no catch deal. It is bona 
fide. The tenants are waiting to go 
into these houses as soon as built, and 
the renting contracts will run indefin- 
nitely. 


The houses will be occupied by- 
employees of the county of Los An­ 
geles. The houses must be erected 
at once. 


For a good reason, I want some 
man with money to see me about 
this. The tenants are ready. 


Will you look into this. 


D, J. Shultis 


BALDWIN PARK 
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Horton & Johnson, a local real es­ 
tate company, has sold this week a 
twenty-acre ranch south of Baldwin 
Park to R. E. Hawkins and brother, 
of Los Angeles. 
The property is a 
tract owned by Mr. Mercer. 


The price paid for this land was 
$7500, and it Is said that It lies in one 
of the most favorable locations for the 
planting of walnuts. The new owners 
Intend to begin at once clearing the 
land, and will get it planted 
before 
tho coming spring. 


LOCAL B A S E B A L L TEAM 


PUTS IT OVER SALT LAKE. 


A baseball 
team made up of the 
picked men from tho Salt Lake rail­ 
road yards In Los Angeles journeyed 
out to Baldwin Park last Sunday and 
met defeat in a ball game with the 
local team by a score of 4 to 3. The 
game was a hotly contested one, and 
gavo the fans some real excitement. 


The Baldwin Park team has been 
getting additional strength of late, 
through the acquisition or several 
new and fast players. Tho team will 
play another game with a Los Angeles 
team this coming Sunday at 2:30 o 
clock. 
The boys have been 
playing 
such good ball the last few games 
that the crowds are growing 
every 
Sunday, and the sport Is getting good. 


EL PINO STORE EMPLOYS 


REGISTERED 
DRUGGIST 


C. R. He Pue, a registered pharma 
cist, has been aded to the working 
force at tho El Pino drug store In 
Baldwin Park, the now business open 
ed a short time ago by Dr. J. Locher 
Mr. Do Pue is a man who has spent 
half his life in the prescription depart 
inent of drug stores, and the propriet­ 
or of the store has given him every 
opportunity of making a local reputa­ 
tion for himself through the complete 
stocking of tho store with everything 
to be found in the best drug stores of 
the country. Dr. Locher Is the local 
merchant who recontly 
installed a 
handsome 
soda 
fountain, and since 
coming to Baldwin Park, has taken 
an active interest in civic 
matters, 
and also In local sports. 


1914 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The Cadillac is identified with no "class" excepting its 


own—a distinctive class. It finds its sale not especially among 


purchasers whose limit of investment is the Cadillac price. 


It appeals alike to the discriminating motorist who demands 


a dollar's worth for every dollar of investment, and to the 


motorist who places dependability, service and luxury above 


all price consideration. 


Let us demonstrate the new 1914 model. 
Prompt de­ 


liveries. 


Morse Motor Car Co. 


Phone 67 
Monrovia, Cal. 
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CEMENT CONTRACTORS 


We Figure on Anything in the Cement Line. 


Sidewalks and Curbs Our Specialty. 
Cement Pipe, Foundations, Cess Pool "Work, Etc. 
"We have had eighteen years experience. 


Bonham & Ritcha 


Home Phone 445 
COVINA, CAL. . 


Phone 527. 
P. O. Box 406 


GEO. R. ALBERS, Electrical Contractor 


E S T I M A T E S FURNI8HED 
8HOP IN GARRI80N-8 BICYCLE 8HOP 
115 N. CITRU8 A V E . 
COVINA, CAL. 


lank Growth Rapid 
Says I. H. 


Irving H. H e l l m a n of Los Angeles, 
o n e of t h e . stockholders in t h e F i r s t 
N a t i o n a l B a n k of Puente, m a d e a visit 
o t h e b a n k a few days ago, a n d said 
t h a t h e t h o u g h t the P u e n t e b a n k h a d 
m a d e a m o r e rapid rise in every re­ 
s p e c t t h a n a n y o t h e r country b a n k tn 
S o u t h e r n 
California. 


C o m i n g from such a source, this is 
considered to be praise of a kind that 
Is w o r t h while. T h e H e l l m a n s of L o s 
Angeles a r e i n t e r e s t e d 
in 
s o m e t h i n g 
like sixty c o u n t r y b a n k s in S o u t h e r n 
California. 


T h e reason for t h e rapid 
increase 
i n deposits in t h e P u e n t e b a n k is of 
c o u r s e t h a t of t h e big increase in t h e 
p r o d u c t s of t h e s u r r o u n d i n g 
country. 
I n four years, m u c h of the v a c a n t land 
of t h e old Baldwin 
plains h a s been 
t u r n e d 
into w a l n u t 
groves, 
a c r e a g e s 
of s t r a w b e r r i e s , b e a n s , alfalfa, 
toma­ 
toes, and o t h e r crops t h a t yield 
five 
t i m e s t h e profit to the ranclier 
t h a t 
g r a i n a n d h a y brought in u n d e r t h e 
old method of dry farming. 
Added of 
course to t h e prosperity of t h e country 
h a s 
been 
also 
t h e integrity 
of 
t h e 
m e n 
w h o established 
this 
bank, 
so 
t h a t t h e m a j o r portion of t h e m o n e y 
received from c r o p s h a s b e e n deposit­ 
ed in the local bank. 


In a s t a t e m e n t prepared this 
w e e k 
by 
H o w a r d 
R. Link, 
cashier of t h e 
P u e n t e b a n k , h e shows t h a t in 1910, 
i n t h e m o n t h of December, w h e n t h e 
b a n k w a s opened, It received $4,20i.79 
in 
deposits. 
In 
October, 
1911, this 
h a d j u m p e d to $91,879.96; in October 
of 1912, t h e deposits w e r e $158,029.62, 
a n d In this l a s t month, t a k e n October 


21, 
1913 t h e deposits w e r e $172,490.80. 


T h e capital of t h i s b a n k is $25,000; 
surplus a n d undivided profits, $10,436.- 


08; 
circulation, 
$7,000. 
A m o n g 
t h e 
s t o c k h o l d e r s a r e several Covina busi­ 
ness m e n a n d ranchers, Including C. 
S. Beardsley, C. F . Clapp, C. E . Craw­ 
ford, J. R. Elliott, H. M. H o u s e r , A. P : 
Kerckhoff, 
Mrs. Delia Arthur, a n d G. 


B. 
Scofleld. 


T h e d i r e c t o r a t e of the b a n k includes 
Marco H. H e l l m a n of Los Angeles a s 
p r e s i d e n t ; G e o r g e E. Cross, vice-presi­ 
d e n t ; H o w a r d R. Link, cashier; L. D l - 
dier, Irving H . Hellman, H . M. Houser, 
S. L. W a t t s , W . E. Newton, E . A. R a m - 
baud, a n d S. H . Robinson. 
T h e b a n k 
does b u s i n e s s in its o w n n e w a n d fine­ 
ly equipped building, w h i c h w a s erect­ 
e d a t t h e t i m e of t h e b a n k ' s establish­ 
m e n t . 
No financial institution h a s a 
finer 
back 
c o u n t r y of rich 
r a n c h i n g 
p r o p e r t y t h a n this o n e . T h e l a s t y e a r 
h a s b e e n t h e m o s t prosperous one in 
t h e history of this end of t h e valely. 


STRONG COMMITTEE OF CITRUS RANCHERS 
WILL ADVISE UNIVERSITY ON NEW STATION 


J. T . Llndley, m a n a g e r of t h e g r e a t 
S l a u s o n 
citrus 
r a n c h a t 
Azusa, 
a n d 
himself 
a stockholder in t h i s 
enter­ 
prise, told t h e Argus this w e e k 
that, 
a s 
a 
m e m b e r of t h e c o m m i t t e e 
ap­ 
pointed 
b y the board 
of r e g e n t s 
of 
t h e U n i v e r s i t y of California to a c t in 
relation to t h e selection of a site for 
the n e w experimental station, h e be­ 
lieved that, t h e u t m o s t c a r e and fair­ 
n e s s 
would 
be exercised 
in 
m a k i n g 
this i m p o r t a n t 
selection. 


Mr. L i n d l e y is t h e m e m b e r 
selected 
for this particular district of 
Azusa, 
Covina, Glendora, S a n Dlmas, C h a r t e r 
Oak, a n d Lordsburg, a n d those on t h e 
c o m m i t t e e with him a r e E. A. C h a s e 
of Riverside, C. C. T e a g u e of 
S a n t a 
Paula, 
C. C. C h a p m a n 
of 
Placentia, 
and R. C. Allen of S a n Diego. 
All 
t h e s e m e n a r e well k n o w n by t h e cit­ 
r u s g r o w e r s of t h e s t a t e . 
It will b e 
their work, Mr. Lindley said, to . c a r e ­ 
fully inspect the sixty odd Bites offer­ 
ed t h e university for t h e e x p e r i m e n t 
station, a n d t h a t 
t h e r e 
would 
b e a 
t h o r o u g h method employed by 
which 
to a r r i v e a t a practical conclusion. 


Dr. H. J. Webber, w h o will be t h e 
h e a d p r o f e s s o r o f the e x p e r i m e n t sta­ 
tion, t o g e t h e r with Dr. J. Eliot 
Colt 
and D e a n H u n t of t h e university, will 
be t h e gentlemen w h o will s t a n d clos­ 
est t o t h e board of r e g e n t s w h e n t h e 
site is to be selected. 
T h e siLe m u s t 
be 
within 
a 
r e a s o n a b l e 
d i s t a n c e 
to 
s o m e 
wide-awake t o w n o r city, 
with 
electric 
lighting, a n d 
o t h e r 
m o d e r n 
conveniences, and t h e r e m u s t b e good 
schools in t h e vicinity. 
T h e plan is 
to p u r c h a s e 200 acres, or t h e r e a b o u t s , 
for 
$60,000. 


W h e n Mr. Lindley w a s asked by t h e 
A r g u s if he considered t h a t good cit­ 
r u s l a n d i n a frostless district 
could 
be p u r c h a s e d at t h e r a t e of $300 a n 
a c r e , h e said t h a t h e h a r d l y 
t h o u g h t 
t h i s possible, but t h a t b e did 
k n o w 
t h a t a m o r e Important stipulation re­ 
lated t o t h e selection of t h e site in 
a d i s t r i c t w h e r e t h e g r o w i n g of citrus 
fruits could be carried o n to t h e very 
b e s t a d v a n t a g e . It would be t h e aim 
of t h e committee to r e p o r t 
favorably 
on only s u c h sites a s would 
a n s w e r 
t h e s e 
i m p o r t a n t 
r e q u i r e m e n t s , 
he 


said. T h e question of the, price of t h e 
land a n d t h e a m o u n t of land, 
would 
h a v e t o r e m a i n in a position of leBaer 
i m p o r t a n c e to t h a t of the desirability 
of t h e land a n d its location for citrus 
growing. 


Mr. L i n d l e y said t h a t h e 
e x p e c t e d 
t h a t t h e c o m m i t t e e would be r e a d y to 
r e p o r t t o ' t h e b o a r d of r e g e n t s 
before 
t h e end of t w o m o n t h s , a n d in fact, 
t h a t t h e site would be selected by t h a t 
t i m e . T h e c o m m i t t e e wll c o m e to Co­ 
v i n a w i t h i n a s h o r t time, t o i n s p e c t 
several sites t h a t have b e e n 
offered. 


ROAD THROUGH 
HILLS 
U S E D 


BY 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 
TRUCK. 


Owing to t h e condition of t h e old 
P u e n t e road, which is now in p r o c e s s 
of being macadamized, t h e Covina un­ 
ion 
high 
school 
truck, 
which 
trans­ 
p o r t s t h e scholars from P u e n t e t o t h e 
school building a t Covina, Is obliged 
t o m a k e the j o u r n e y t h r o u g h t h e foot­ 
hills. T h i s rotvd wlndB a r o u n d t h r o u g h 
t h e r a n c h country in t h e vicinity of 
t h e 
S e n t o u s 
r a n c h . 
T h i s 
m e t h o d 
of 
g e t t i n g back and forth to P u e n t e m u s t 
be continued for a t least t w o m o n t h s . 


THE CHILLY 
8EASON. 


T h e cool nights a r e almost here. 
A 
hot blast heater, a device on a h e a t i n g 
s t o v e of which wo wish to specially 
mention, 
is s o m e t h i n g you ought 
to 
i n s p e c t a t o u r Btore. I t c o n s u m e s t h e 
gas t h a t ordinarily escapes, a n d is a 
fuel-saver. 
P r i c e $12. L e t us explain 
at 
t h e 
store. 
Henry-Hall 
H a r d w a r e 
H o u s e . 
It 


The 
New President's 
Chance. 


MANY ACRES BEING PLOWED 


IN READINESS FOR GRAIN. 


R a n c h e r s in t h e P u e n t e district w h o 
a r e engaged in d r y farming h a v e al­ 
r e a d y begun t h e winter plowing. 
O v e r 
a 
thousand 
a c r e s h a v e a l r e a d y 
b e e n 
t u r n e d over. T h e reason for t h e early 
plowing this y e a r is said 
to be be­ 
c a u s e t h e r a n c h e r s h a v e b e e n 
c a u g h t 
several y e a r s with seed in t h e ground 
a n d no rain. T h i s y e a r m a n y of t h e m 
a r e 
p r e p a r i n g 
t h e ground, a n d 
will 
•wait until t h e rain comes before har- 
rowlnfl, In t h e seed. 


T h e r a n c h e r s w h o raised 
grain-hay 
this year h a v e found the selling of t h e 
crop slow, especially In t h e i m m e d i a t e 
valley. 
T h e m a r k e t h a s not b e e n 
a 
good one, b u t It is t h o u g h t t h a t prices 
and 
d e m a n d 
will increase 
after 
t h e 
winter 
rains. 


TWO DWELLING 
HOUSES 


BURN WITHIN TEN DAYS 


T w o dwelling houses b u r n e d 
down 
in P u e n t e 
d u r i n g the last ten days, 
e a c h case 
involving a loss of 
a b o u t 
$1000. 


T h e h o m e of J. LucaB, w e s t of P u 
e n t e , caught 
Are from 
a n 
exploding 
gasoline stove, a n d t h e building b u r n 
ed 
entirely 
down. 
M r . 
Lucas 
had 
a b o u t $500 i n s u r a n c e on the building. 


T h e 
o t h e r 
fire 
was 
t h a t 
of 
the 
dwelling of M. Vascjucz, east of P u 
ente, which w a s a total 
I O S B , no insur­ 
a n c e being carried. 


CARS OF GREEN 
TOMATOES 


SHIPPED EAST 
DAILY 


It is a n n o u n c e d t h a t the Morgan in­ 
t e r e s t s h a v e w i t h d r a w n from t h e N e w 
H a v e n road. 
' 


T o j u m p a t t h e conclusion t h a t t h i s 
spells d i s a s t e r 
would b e 
r a s h . 


All t h e t i m e t h a t 
MelUn w a s t h e 
p r e s i d e n t of this road h e w a s 
u n d e r 
t h e M o r g a n s h a d o w a n d h e left m u c h 
of his r e p u t a t i o n t h e r e . 


T h e n e w p r e s i d e n t begins his duties 
rid of a h a n d i c a p . 


first 
ftattb of flhitnte 


P U E N T E , 
CALIFORNIA 


MARCO H. HELLMAN, 
President. 


GEO. 
E. CROSS, Vice-President 
HOWARD R. LINK, Cashier 


L. 
DIDIER 
IRVING H. HELLMAN 


H. M. HOUSER 
S. L. W A T T S 


W. E. NEWTON 
E. A. RAMBAUD 


S. H. 
ROBINSON 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Condensed from report to Comptroller, October 21, 1913 


Loans and Discount! 
$132,325.62 


U. S. Bonds 
7,000.00 


Municipal Bonds 
16,784.43 


Banking House, Furniture 


and 
Fixtures 
10,083.59 


Cash, Sight Exchange, and 


due from U. S. Treas 
48,734.14 


$214,927.78 


Capital 
$ 25,000.00 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits.. 
10,436.98 


Circulation 
7,000.00 


Deposits 
172,490.80 


$214,927.78 


COMPARATIVE 
S T A T E M E N T 
OF 
DEPOSITS 


December 14, 1910 (Opening) 
$ 
4,204.79 


Cctober 21, 1911 
91,879.90 


October 21, 1912 
158,029.62 


October 21, 1913 
172,490.80 


T w o c a r s a d a y of green 
tomatoes 
a r e being Bhlpped out of P u e n t e by 
Ed 
O. McCaige and 
o t h e r 
shippers 
here, t h e fruit all going into the East 
for plckling.purposes. T h e season for 
ripe t o m a t o e s Is practically a t a n end. 


T h e c a n n e r i e s a r e still putting up a 
few tomatoes, but there a r e signs that 
the ripe fruit is fast d i s a p p e a r i n g from 
t h e vines. It h a s been a splendid to­ 
m a t o 
season, 
and the f a r m e r s 
have 
m a d e - good 
money. 
T h e 
tomatoes 
w e r e mostly planted between the wal­ 
nut trees as a n i n t e r m e d i a t e crop. 


Hero Fund. 


She—Did 
you t a k e 
t h e 
household 
bills out of m y d e s k ? 
H e — Y e s . 
S h e — W h a t did you do with t h e m ? 
He—I s e n t t h e m to Mr. Carnegie. 


it 


Ford 


The Car Without a Competitor 


Five Passenger $625 Roadster $575 


Get your orders in now for Novernber delivery. 
Carload of seven now on the way. 
Four of these 
are contracted for. 
Shipments being made very slow 
and shortage expected. 


E. Q. HOTCHKISS 


AGENT FOR 


Puente, West Covina, Baldwin Park, Valley View, 
Bassett, Whittier Extension, Rowland and Walnut 


Agent for 


Firestone Tires 


Full line of Ford Supplies always on hand. 


FOR DEMONSTRATION TELEPHONE 831 


Btuiiiiiinii»iiiiiiiiii»»i»»;;iin;iiiiiiii:nmiiniiiit>i»>mii»it»inn»t>niiinnmin 


A Modern Miracle 


The changing of the great "Lucky 
11 Baldwin Rancho 
from a bare plain to that of a wonder-producing agri­ 
cultural district, is one of the modern miracles, no 
less wonderful than some spoken of in ancient days. 


The Puente Mercantile Company, a big business in 
supplying the rancher with the necessities in house, 
barn and orchard, is a business that has grown with 
the prosperity of the reclaimed plains. 


If you live in the walnut district, just phone and 
ask our order man to call. 


HOME PHONE 8 6 2 


Puente Mercantile Company 


PUENTE, CAL. 


BUENA VISTA HEIGHTS 


Sightly Residence Lots With Building Restrictions 


LA FORTUNA FARMS 


LA PUENTE ACRES 


NORTH WHITTIER HEIGHTS 


Citrus, Walnut and Alfalfa land, in five acre tracts with water. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


PUENTE REALTY COMPANY M l 


GEO. 
E. CROSS 
Phone 8 6 3 


P H O N E 
8 6 2 
W. E. NEWTON 
Phone 738 


Is equipped to handle all kind* of 
merchandise! 
move 
household 
goods, 
or do heavy teaming. 


Piano 
moving. 


QERHART & JACKSON 
Proprietors. 


Res phone 608 
Office, 640. 


COVINA, CAL. 


Jahnssn & (Nigg 


BLACKSMITHS 


Blacksmithing of all Kinds 


SUBSCRIBE FOR T H E AROUS. 
$1.50 PER YEAR. 


Our 
Specialty 


Shop on Citrus Avenue 


The standard roof­ 
ing on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Costs no 
more 
than 
the 
other kind. 


KerckhoH Cuzner Mill 


and Lumber (o. 


Phone 148. 


COVINA, CALIFORNIA 
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Officially On The Map. 


Mr. J. L. Matthews, Covina, Cal. 


Dear Sir: I am very glad inrlccd to advise that your petition to 
the board of supervisors to have the name of the Covina-Lordsburg 
road changed to "Covina boulevard," was granted on the 14th inst. 


From this date, the highway known as No, 32 on the highway 
commission system will be known and referred to by the new name. 


Very truly yours, 
F. II. JOYNER, Maintenance Engineer. 


"Covina boulevard" runs from the junction with Pomona boule­ 
vard at Massett. through Baldwin I'ark, Irwindale, Covina, Charter 
Oak, San Dimiis. to Lordshurg. 
The new name is a fitting one. as 
Covina is the largest city through which the road passes. 


A Magazine For the Rancher. 


With this issue of the Argus, we are including an agricultural and 
horticultural supplement. 
Ft is a venture we have considered care­ 
fully for some time, and it seems that such an addition to the local 
paper will be of interest and assistance to the ranchers. 
It. is well- 
prepared and edited, and covers the field of farming in a general way, 
with many writers of reputation. 


Hut the value of the agricultural supplement to the subscriber is 
something that we cannot accurately determine in advance. The Argus 
will continue to send out. the magazine every week, and in the mean- 
lime, we would be glad to hear from subscribers, as to whether they 
find it of material assistance. 
Send us in suggestions and opinions. 
We are hoping that our supplement, which is furnished without extra 
cost, to our subscribers, will take the place of some of the farm 
papers which our readers may be taking now. and so save them that 
much expense, 


be represented as a county in an elaborate and costly exhibit. 
The 
Argus has always thought that exhibits are but miniature and inade­ 
quate pictures of the real thing, and that the value of an exhibit is in 
ratio to its distance from the thing or people or country that it 
attempts to portray. 
A Southern California exhibit-in Chicago, for 
instance, is of more valuo than here in the state. 


To exhibit lavishly in San Francisco for the purpose of advertising 
Southern California, seems to us like hanging an oil painting of an 
orange tree on the orange ,tree itself. 
People who come from distant 
lands to the exposition will not come into this state without making 
a visit to Southern California—at least, not the ones who are really 
and vitally interested. 


It is a fact that practically all transportation to the exposition to 
be issued by railroads, includes Los Angeles also. 
The tickets paid 
for by easterners and by Europeans will not land the holders in San 
Francisco as a terminus of the journey. 
The tickets will all read to 
Los Angeles and other southern points. 
San Diego will be included. 


We should undoubtedly have some sort of exhibit in San Fran­ 
cisco ; perhaps at various places in that city during the year of the 
fair. 
But to be held up for costly space in a counties building which 
we have very largely paid for ourselves, does not as yet appeal to the 
Los Angeles county board of supervisors, and this .paper believes that 
the tax-paying ranchers and business men of the country districts 
will uphold them in their present stand. 


What we want more than anything else is to get the people to see 
the citrus groves, the walnut groves, the acres of alfalfa, the pros­ 
perous big and little cities of Southern California. 
To bring the 
people practically into the midst of the real thing and then show them 
an ingenuiously-prepared model of it, seems an ill-advised way of 
spending money. 


Rather than spend money for space at the fair, Los Angeles super 
visors will do well to cooperate with- the rancher in the country dis 
triets, as they are now doing, and build more macadam roads that 
are laterals from the county highway system of boulevards. 
Every 
mile of macadam built in the country opens up an exhibit before 
which anything prepared inside a building is not at all comparable. 


Let us rest content with what we have already done for the fair, 
and in the meantime push the work of road-building as fast as is 
expedient. 
We believe, for instance, that 13,000 acres of oranges in 
the Covina valley, surrounded by fine macadam highways and laterals 
is much more to be desired as an exhibit than an orange tree set in a 
tub in the counties building, with fruit tied on it. 


The investing public that comes to the fair is going to see Southern 
California anyway, before going home. 
Let's try, in the meantime, 
to make Southern California as presentable as possible, in the expec 
tation of these visitors, and forget about this papier maehe idea of 
exhibit ion. 


An 
Agricultural 
Capital. 


Dr. II. J. Webber, in an address delivered in Covina two weeks 
ago, spoke of the new citrus and walnut experiment station, to be 
located in Southern California by the University of California, as 
" t h e new capital of agriculture." 
I 


And we begin to see the possibilities of this experiment station, 
through this one expression of the professor. 
If the station confined 
itself to experimental work only, leaving the ranchers to draw their 
own conclusions from the laboratory work of the station, much of 
the good work might fail through a failure of the growers to intelli­ 
gently apply the information. 


But if this station is made in reality a capital, where not only 
experiments are made, but when; agricultural and horticultural laws 
are incubated, it. may be that; the work of experimentation will be 
swiftly elevated to the level of the practical. 


Let us amond the title for a moment, and term the station a 
sub-capital, or advisory capital, of the political one at Sacramento. 
It is not too much to suppose that such a sub-capital will be in a 
position to dictate the practical modus operandi of laws for the farmer 
in the state. 
It should be just such a station, and Dr. Webber hints 
that he wishes it to he, such a station. 
Laws suggested by such a 
station in the'interest of the farmer, and backed by the general body 
of ranchers in the state should receive unquestioned attention from 
the legislature, and no doubt would receive it. 
Our present governor 
is thoroughly in sympathy with this branch of the university work, 
and has lent his valuable aid toward making the station an assured 
fact. 
Governments too often ignore the agriculturist for so long that 
the vitality of the nation falls into danger of desuetude. 
Ignorance 
of the farmer's existence leads to a. condition similar to the repairer 
of buildings, who patches, bolts and reinforces the superstructure, 
and allows the foundation to become undermined. 


BIRTHS. 


To Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Eckles, Oct. 
27, a boy. 


To Mr. and Mrs. D. B. McVey, Oct. 
27, a girl. 


To Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Searcy, Oct. 
31, a boy. 


NOTICE. 


To 
whom It may 
concern: 
John 
Haynes, having left his bed and board, 
I am not held responsible for any debt 
or act he may do. 


(Signed) 
GEORGE 
H A Y N E S , 
11-16 
Covina, Cal. 


tit- 
We Havent' a Notion. 


Sir: 
My 
husband 
h a s a habit 
of 
talking in his 
sleep, exclaiming 
an­ 
grily: "That's me! 
That's m e ! " What 
do you suppose Is the trouble? 
Mrs. 
Kelly Pool. 


F U N E R A L OF YOUNG CHILD 


HELD HERE 
W E D N E S D A Y 


CHECK SAVES ARGUMENT 


THERE ARE PEOPLE LIVING IN THIS COMMUNITY 
WHO DO NOT KNOW THE CONVENIENCE OR VALUE OF 
AN ACCOUNT WITH THIS BANK. 


EVERY LITTLE WHILE, BILLS ARE PRESENTED 
THAT YOU THINK HAVE BEEN PAID, AND YET YOU 
CANNOT FIND THE RECEIPT. 


IF YOU CAN SHOW A CANCELED CHECK FOR THE 
PAYMENT OF A DISPUTED BILL, THERE WILL BE NO 
FURTHER ARGUMENT. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO SERVE YOU. 


Covina National Bank 


J. D. REED, Pres. 
J. H. COOL-MAN, Vice-Pres. 


V. 0. ENGLISH, Cashier 


Capital and Surplus $60,000.00. 


U. S. Depositary for Postal Savings Funds. 


This Year a Walnut Test. 


The first month of this year brought a temperature on two 
nights that went as low as seventeen and eighteen above zero. 
And 
on August Hi and 17 of this summer we experienced a hot wave, 
when the thermometer rose to as high as 11!) above zero in the middle 
of the day. 


The two extremes named 
were probably 
records, at least 
through a period of twenty years of San Gabriel valley history. 
Moth, of course, were undesirable conditions. 
In the case of the low 
temperatures, the citrus fruit and trees suffered, but the high tem­ 
peratures did no material damage to them. 


The English walnut, which is an important crop in this valley, 
did not suffer from the cold, but was rather benelited. 
The nuts 
did suffer to the extent of about five per cent, of the crop, through 
the burning of the shells, during those two excessively hot days men­ 
tioned. 


Hut the point is, that even in such terribly hot weather, the 
walnut' crop was not given a seven* blow. 
We will probably pass 
through many years before the temperature rises again to such a 
height. 
Kroin these two opposite temperatures in one year, we draw 
the conclusion that the Mnglish walnut industry is on a firm and 
practicable basis in this valley. 
At the packing house in Puente, the 
walnuts are showing up extremely well. 
In fact, the secretary of the 
state association says that the nuts are of better quality than to be 
found in any other part of the state. 


Then, it may be said that this year of high and low tempera­ 
tures has thoroughly tested out the walnut industry in the valley, 
ami the walnuts have stood the test in splendid shape. 
The crop 
from two thousand acres of young trees is being marketed this year, 
and an additional thousand acres will eome into bearing during the 
next two years. 


T h e 
Philharmonic 
Society i s open­ 
ing in Los Angeles with 
McComiack, 
tenor, 
Madame 
Melba, 
soprano, 
Jan 
Kubelik, violinist. 
Hear these 
artists 
on 
ttie 
Victor 
tnlking 
machine at 
Nash's drug store. 
tf 


Robert Baldridge of Los Angeles has 
been 
spending 
the 
week 
with 
his 
daughter, Mrs. K. P. Warner, and hus­ 
band. 


The death of Donald D. Miller, the 
three-year-old 
son of Mr. 
and 
Mrs. 
Phil Miller, occurred at Planada last 
Monday morning, afteV an illness of 
eight 
days 
with 
ptomaine 
poisoning 
and inflammation of the bowels. 
T h e 
mother of the child is known in Co­ 
vina as the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Blackman of Center street, and 
for s o m e yearB was employed in the 
Covina 
postofflce. 


The 
baby w a s brought 
to 
Covina, 
and the funeral was held on Wednes­ 
day at 2:30 o'clock at the 
Christian 
church, Rev. D. F. Stafford officiating. 
The pall-bearers were- Frank Jackson, 
Raymond Crouse, R o y Blanchard, and 
Harley Garrison. 
T h e interment 
was 
in Oakdale cemetery. 


W h e n the child w a s first taken ill, 
he w a s removed to Fresno, where the 
best medical specialists made an at­ 
tempt to save 
him. 
H e 
w a s 
after­ 
wards taken to San Farnclsco, both 
trips being unavailing. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Peters and son 
are spending the week-end with riends 
at Ocean Park. 


Mr. 
and 
Mrs. Earl Dexter of Los 
Angeles are week-end 
guests of Mr 
and Mrs. E. P. Warner, this week.' 


1914 Buick Automobiles 


One of the principal features of 1914 Buick will be—Delco electric- 
lighted and started. 
Orders now being booked for September delivery. 
Ride in a winner. 


P. E. DOUGHTY, Agent, Covina 


Phone 56 


The Supervisors Should Stand Pat. 


Once more, the pressure is getting strong to force the board of 
supervisors into appropriating money to buy space for a county 
exhibit at the 1915 exposition at San Krancisco. 
Los Angeles papers, 
that have been properly indignant because of this "space hold-up" 
on the part of the exposition committee, have now swung around, 
saying that Los Aifgelcs county must swallow the bitter pill and be 
represented in an exhibit, whatever the cost, or however much it may 
hurt our feelings to pay twice for the privilege of being counted in 
011 t he esposit ion. 


The newspapers of Los Angeles can hardly be blamed for getting 
nervous over the fact that the county has not as yet contracted for 
any space in the counties building, inasmuch as the point of view ol 
Los Angeles city is to get advertising for itself at any and a!! limes, 
whatever the cost. 


Hut the Argus is reasonably sure that the country districts feel 
differently about it. 
When the bond issue was voted as a slate, it 
was liberally advertised by the San Francisco promoters and com­ 
mittees of the exposition that the voting of the bonds would let. us 
out on further expense. 
As it stands now. Southern California is 
bearing the larger portion of I he bond issue, on account of the valua­ 
tions of property being greater south of the Tehachepi. 
In other 
words.Southern California is richer than Northern California, hojh 
iu property and in population. 
We are therefore taxed more heavily 
for this fair than is the northern portion of the state. 


But, aside from this fact, it is doubtful if it is really necessary to 


If You Buy Our Lime- 
Potash Fertilizer 


You get a high-grade dry lime at the extremely low price 


of $4.20 per ton f.o.b. Cresmore. and get all the 
POT­ 


ASH YOU N E E D F R E E , being 4.4 % actual sulphate of 


potash. 
Our product will s a v e the growers $90,000 per 


year In Potash. 
W e buy all good 
sacks 
back at 
3'/2cta. 


each. 


IF YOU B U Y OUR D R I E D 
GYPSUM 
FERTILIZER 


you got your money's worth in about 43% S U L P H U R I C 


ACID and' got your LIME F R E E , 
all 
for 
the 
very 
low 


prlco of $4.20 per ton f.o.b. 
Amboy. 
Sacks bought 
back 


also. 


IF YOU HUY OUR HIGH GRADE HLUIO 
SUMMIT 


QUICK LIME FERTILIZRR at $7.50 per ton f.o.b. Tohnch- 


api, consider that you have a bargain. 


ALSO OUR AIR-SLAKED LIMIO AT $4.(10 per ton f. 


o.li. Telmchapl in bulk. 


GROUND LIME at $1.40 
per 
ton Cresmore. 
UOOK- 


l . E T S 
F R E E ON "LIMING OF SOILS." 


S. W. fUNK, Charter Oak, (al. 


Either 
Phone 
155 Covina. 


Gen'l Agent for the Summit 
Lime 
Co., 
Riverside 
Port­ 
land 
Cement 
Co., and 
Con. Pac. Com, Plat. Co. 


We buy good fertilizer sacks at 3 l-2c each. 


THELMA 


THE NEW PERFUME 


W. W. NASH 


Has the Exclusive Sale 
In Covina 


\A/. WI. 
IN A S H 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 


COVINA 
CALIFORNIA 


OVERLAND 


T h e 
1913 O v e r l a n d Is t h e best buy on t h e m a r k e t today. 
v A > f u l l y ' ' 
equipped car f o r $1100.00 
110 inch wheel-base, 33x4 t i r e s , self-starter. 
C e n t e r control w i t h t w o large doors. 
O u r 
m u c h advertised $985.00 f. o. b. T o l e d o , Ohio, 
car. 


GEO. D. BROADED 


T H E OVERLAND MAN. 


Territory: El Monte, Puente and Covina 
E L M O N T E , C A L . 


MONUMENTS 


That are to be erected this fall should be ordered N O W so that 
the sculptor will have ample time to 
execute 
the 
H I G H 
G R A D E 
WORK which our monuments merit. 


Write for catalogue for free designs, stating about how large a 
monument is wanted. 


Our years of experience m a y enable us to give you suggestions 
of value, which will cost you absolutely nothing, whether you buy 
or not. 
Catalog free. 


THOMAS 
HOLMES & SON. 


523 So. Fair Oaks Avenue 
Pasadena, C a l . 
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HURLEY'S HARDWARE 
% COVINA, 
CAL. 


Monarch Steel Ranges 


Quick Meal Gasolene and Fine Line Wood 
and Coal Ranges. 
Four Leading Styles in Washing Machines. 
Paints, Oils and Glass, Guns and Ammuni­ 
tion. 
General and Builders' Hardware. 


Covina Vulcanizing Works 


Tire and Tube Repairing 


Vulcanizing and Rubber Repairing of 


all kinds. 
Hot water bottles repaired. 


AGENTS 
FOR 
RACINE 
TIRES. 


GEO. 
FRAIPONT 
P H O N E 58 


COVINA, CAL. 


NOTICE OF 
A S S E S S M E N T . 


STOCKHOLDERS' 
MEETING. 


Upon the signed request of a suffi­ 
cient number of stockholders of the 
Irwindale 
Citrus 
Association, a spe­ 
cial 
meeting of the 
stockholders is 
ciillcd for Saturday, Nov. 1, 1913, at 
the 
hour of 9 a.m., 
at the 
packing 
house of the 
association, 
Irwindale, 
California, to amend the by-laws and 
for the transaction of such othrr busi­ 
ness as may legally come before the 
meeting. 
I R W I N P A L E CITRUS ASSOCIATION, 


F. C. Devendorf, 
President. 
10-31 
H. A. Miller, Secretary. 


La Puente Co-operative Water Com­ 
pany, principal place of business, Co­ 
vina, County of Los Angelea, State of 
California. 


Notice is hereby 
given 
that 
at a 
meeting of the directors, held on the 
20th day of September, 1913, an as­ 
sessment (No. 2) of 50 cents per share 
was levied upon the capital stock of 
the above-named corporation, payable 
immediately to tho secretary, at 
the 
office of the 
company in Covina, 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali­ 
fornia. 


Any stock upon which this assess­ 
ment shall remain unpaid on t h e 10th 
day of November, 1913, will be delin­ 
quent and advertised for sale at pub­ 
lic 
auction, 
and 
unless 
payment i s 
made bofore, will be sold on the 2nd 
day of December, 1913, at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, at the office of the com­ 
pany in Covina, County of Los 
An­ 
geles, State of California, to pay the 
delinquent assessment, together 
wlUi 
the cost of advertising and expense of 
sale. 
B. M. GrVBN, Sec. 


Covina, September 27, 1913. 
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Local Events 
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Gifts? 
Covina Book Store, 


Mrs. 
Will 
T h o r n e 
e n t e r t a i n e d 
t h e 
T h i m b l e Club on F r i d a y 
afternoon. 


A. J . Wilklna w a s in Covina on bus­ 
i n e s s t h i s •week. 


. N e w 
t o y s 
a n d 
g a m e s 
a r c 
being 
s h o w n a t t h e Covina Book Store. 


Mr. a n d M r s . J o n e s 
of 
Glendora 
"were g u e s t s T h u r s d a y of Mrs. L o o m i s 
ol N o r t h C i t r u s a v e n u e . 
• . Miss Ivy K o h l m e l e r will leave Mon­ 
d a y for Phoenix, Ariz., w h e r e s h e ex­ 
p e c t s to s p e n d several w e e k s . 


See S. Douglas & Son for fire insur­ 
ance. 
F i v e 
s t r o n g b o a r d 
c o m p a n i e s 
r e p r e s e n t e d . 
tf. 


Mrs. 
Glenn H a m i s h a n d little son, 
Ned, 
r e t u r n e d 
T h u r s d a y 
m o r n i n g 
from a visit of t w o m o n t h s in Illinois. 


Mrs. 
W. L. Griffiths w a s a guest a t 
a luncheon given a t t h e Alexandria on 
Friday. 


A r t h u r 
Beardsley and Charles Col- 
trin a r e spending t w o w e e k s in Lind- 
sey. 


" Miss Olive Diffenderfer of Los An­ 
geles w a s a week-end g u e s t of Mr. and 


Mrs. 
H. H . Cushman.'* 


Mr. a n d M r s . J o h n A. Koch a r e re­ 
joicing o v e r t h e birth of a son, born 
Oct. 28.. 


Leavo your m a g a z i n e 
subscriptions 
n o w if you w a n t cut rates. 
Covina 
Book Store. 


Mrs. 
C. \V. P o t t e r entertained t h e 
Five H u n d r e d Club on T h u r s d a y ev­ 
ening. 


Mrs. 
George 
O r r a n d Mrs. Annie 
Malloy of L o s Angeles 
s p e n t 
T h u r s ­ 
d a y w i t h Mr. a n d Mrs. F . G. Bleeker. 


J a m e s Gilbert of Los Angeles spent 
Sunday 
w i t h h i s Bister, Mrs. R. M. 
Clarke, a n d h u s b a n d . 


Mr. 
a n d 
M r s . 
Hollis 
Clarke 
a r e 
spending 
a 
couple 
of 
w e e k s 
with 
friends in P a s a d e n a . 


Mr. a n d Mrs. George 
Covert 
and 


Mrs. 
Leech w e r e g u e s t s of Mr. and 


Mrs. 
Ralph Cook a t G r a n a d a P a r k on 
Sunday. 


" T h e l m a " is a n e w perfume, 
with 
t h e wild a r o m a of n o r t h country 
flow­ 
e r s in it. S o m e t h i n g n e w a n d delight­ 


ful. 
W. W. N a s h d r u g store. 
tf 


Melvin B o n h a m , s o n of Mr. a n d Mrs. 
B a r n e s B o n h a m - o f W e s t BadiUo street, 
s p e n t last S u n d a y a t L o n g B e a c h with 
friends. 


Miss C a r r i e Holly of L o s Angeles 
and Miss C h a r l o t t a Olin of Hollywood 
w e r e week-end gueBts of Mr. a n d Mrs. 
A. I. Holly. 


Gwendolen a n d Cyril 
Sherwood of 
W e s t 
Riverside 
visited 
their 
aunt, 


Mrs. 
R o s a 
Clarke, 
a n d 
family 
this 
w e e k . 


M a d a m e Ellen Beach Yaw will sing 
a t t h e aqueduct celebration. 
A beau­ 
tiful post c a r d of M a d a m e Yaw Is now 
o n sale a t t h e Book Store. 


T h e 
L y r i c 
Club 
m e t 
with 
M / s . 
Belle H a r r i s on Friday afternoon. T h e 
ladies of t h e club a r e p r e p a r i n g 
a 
program 
for t h e Monday 
Afternoon 
Club. 


If you can't go t o h e a r 
Madame 
Melba a t the P h i l h a r m o n i c 
concerts, 
h e a r h e r on t h e victor phonograph at 
N a s h ' s d r u g store. Do you own a Vic­ 
tor? 
tf 


Mr. a n d Mrs. W . L. Griffiths 
are 
one of t h e ten couples w h o a r e to be 
dinner g u e s t s of Mr. a n d Mrs. Norton 
Wells on S a t u r d a y , in L o s Angeles, 
after which t h e party will a t t e n d the 
S h r i n e r concert, followed by a dance. 


Mrs. 
W . P. N y e w a s t h e guest of 


Mrs. 
G. D. J e n n i n g s on W e d n e s d a y a t 
luncheon in Los Angeles, after 
which 
t b e y a t t e n d e d 
t h r e e 
l e c t u r e s a t t h e 
Cumnock 
school, on m o d e r n 
d r a m a , 
public speaking, and Browning. 


"El 
Chafo" 
is a n electric 
chatlng 
dish, with n o fuel to spill, no fume3 
to 
b r e a t h e — a l w a y s 
ready. 
See tb« 
mission design in t h e w i n d o w s of t h e 
Henry-Hall H a r d w a r e H o u s e . 
T o d a y 
is Hotpoint Day. 


T h e young people of the Presbyter­ 
ian church held a Hallowe'en 
Boclal 
in the b a s e m e n t of t h e c h u r c h 
last 
Friday. 
T h e room was decorated in 
t h e usual decorations for t h e occasion 
and g a m e s in keeping with the t i m e 
w e r e 
played. 


Miss Ida JoneB and M r s . Loomis of 
North 
Citrus 
avenue 
a t t e n d e d 
a re­ 
ception S a t u r d a y at. (Ilcndora given by 


Mrs. 
S u t h e r l a n d 
and 
h e r 
daughter. 
T h e 
guests 
enjoyed 
a 
beautiful 
dis­ 
play 
of 
c h r y s a n t h e m u m s 
on 
t h e 
grounds and a very fine musical treat, 
after 
which r e f r e s h m e n t s 
were 
serv­ 
ed. 


Mrs. 
W i d m a n n of Glendora and Mrs. 
Shupp, Jr., of Covina entertained t h e 
Covina-Glendora Bridge Club on Fri- 


a n i i i i i i i i i i n m i H i i i i i i i i i i i i i i u m i n n u i i t t 


P i c t u r e f r a m i n g ? 
Book Store. 


Cal. 
D e e t e r a n d H o m e r W i n e 
s p e n t 
S u n d a y a t R e d o n d o Beach. 


Mrs. 
Charity 
S m a r t , 
with a 
p a r t y 
of friends from L o s Angeles, m a d e a 
trip to V a n N u y s o n W e d n e s d a y . 


Miss Lillian F e r g u s o n of L o s An­ 
geles h a s been a g u e s t for t h e w e e k 
of Miss G e r t r u d e Hulce. 


Miss Nellie H a g a d o r n of L o s Ange­ 
les is a g u e s t t h i s w e e k of Mr. a n d 


Mrs. 
J. L. M a t t h e w s . 


Miss 
Helen 
Broadwell, 
w h o 
h a s 
b e e n visiting friends in Illinois a n d 
I n d i a n a 
for t h e p a s t 
t h r e e 
m o n t h s , 
r e t u r n e d h o m o 
Friday. 


Mrs. 
T h o r n t o n of S h e r m a n is spend­ 
ing t w o or t h r e e d a y s with Miss Illie 
S t a n t o n this week. 


Mrs. 
T. B. T o m b s , Mrs. R e e d a n d 
niece a r e spending t h e day with M r s . 
S. B. R h o d e s of S a n B e r n a r d i n o road. 


Mr. 
a n d 
Mrs. J. W . 
P r e n t i s s 
of 
W o r k m a n a v e n u e s p e n t S u n d a y 
with 
air. a n d Mrs. E. T. Kimberlon. 


Mr. a n d Mrs. E. L. Storey of L o s 
Angeles w e r e g u e s t s of Mr. a n d M r s . 
J. A. T y l e r over 
Sunday. 


O r d e r s 
t a k e n for K o d a k 
finishing, 
e n g r a v e d 
cards, 
m a g a z i n e 
subscrip­ 
tions. Covina Book Store. 


Mrs. 
S. B. R h o d e s will have a s h e r 
g u e s t s 
Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Hiltz, 
Mr. a n d Mrs. Gordon, and Mrs. Muir, 
all of Guarnajuato, 
Mexico. 


Mr. a n d Mrs. C h e s t e r 
Smith 
a n d 
family of Hollywood and Mrs.' H. M. 
B e n n e t t of L o s Angeles s p e n t 
F r i d a y 
with Mrs. J. M. S m i t h . 


G a t h e r e d from t h e m o s t delicate of 
flowers 
and beautifully blended, "Thel 
m a , " a now perfume, 
is c r e a t i n g 
a 
r a g e in t h e society circles of the East. 
W. W. N a s h d r u g store. 
tf 


"El Stovo" is a v e r y efficient 
little 
six-inch 
stove. 
Will 
d o 
a l m o s t 
all 
forms of cooking. S e e one in t h e win­ 
dow 
of 
t h e 
Henry-Hall 
H a r d w a r e 
House. T o d a y is Hotpoint Day. 
I t 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W . T u c k e r h a d a s 
their 
S u n d a y 
guestB 
Mr. a n d Mrs, 
Shafe, 
formerly 
of 
Covina, n o w of 
Glendale, a n d Mr. a n d Mrs. S e a m a n s , 
a n d MIBB F l o r e n c e Vogt, also of Glen­ 
dale, 


. 
Mrs.. :,J., N. Wilson entertained 
with 
a 
Hallowe'en 
luncheon 
on 
W e d n e s 
day. 
H e r g u e s t s 
w e r e 
Mrs. L. 
R 
W o r k s , Mrs. G. E. A d a m s , Miss E s t h e r 
Hill of L o s Angeles, ad Mrs. J. C 
Hutchinson. 


SATURDAY 
SPECIAL 


Miss Illie S t a n t o n 
entertained 
her 
Sunday-school 
class 
of girls a t h e r 
h o m e on S a t u r d a y 
afternoon. 
T h o s e 
p r e s e n t 
w e r e 
R u t h Talley, 
Charlotte 
Temple, 
Mathilda 
D o t t s , , Clara 
Pol­ 
lard, 
L e F a y 
W o o d w o r t h , 
Eulah 
Bry 
ant, Mabel Curtis, and F l e t a 
Bisbee 


T h e h o m e office a n d factbry of t h e 
"El 
T o s t o , " "El Chafo," "El 
Stovo 
a n d o t h e r electrical appliances is a t 
Ontario, California, and t h e s e articles 
a r e 
n o w 
c o m i n g 
to 
be 
household 
words. 
S e e display 
In 
w i n d o w s 
of 
Henry-Hall H a r d w a r e House o n Citrus 
a v e n u e . T o d a y is Hotpoint Day. 
I t 


A p a r t y of eight, consisting of Mr 
and Mrs. J o h n s o n , Mr. and Mrs. M y e r s 
Mr. and Mrs. F o r s m a n and Mr. and 


Mrs. 
A y e s motored 
over from 
P a s a 
d e n a on S u n d a y afternoon to t a k e t e a 
with Mr. a n d Mrs. P. E. Letch worth 


Mrs. 
A. A. Davis and Miss 
H a r r i e t 
Davis, w h o h a v e been a t t e n d i n g t h e 
grand 
e n c a m p m e n t 
of the Order of 
the E a s t e r n S t a r at San Francisco, will 
arrive h o m e on Monday. 


Mr. Alvah B u r n h a m of 125 W Con 
ter street, is seriously ill at the h o m e 
of his son, Rev. H. L. B u r n h a m of 
Satlcoy, 
V e n t u r a 
county. 
Mr. 
Burn 
ham 
suffered 
a 
h e m o r r h a g e 
of t h e 
brain 
about 
t w o w e e k s 
ago. 
While 
there w a s hope of his recovery at first 
he haB steadily declined in s t r e n g t h 
It is not expected 
t h a t he will re 
cover. 
Mr. and Mrs. B u r n h a m 
have 
spent t h e s u m m e r with their son. 


C. W. Tucker, t h e local photograph 
er, began business in Covina JuHt ten 
y e a r s ago t h e first week of this month 
H e tells the Argus he Is grateful for 
t h e business he h a s been given by the 
people here and for the friends he h a s 
made. 
During tho coming two weeks 
h e 
offers 
two 
cabinet 
photograph 
free to any of the elderly 
resident 
w h o have not h a d their pictures taken 
within the last few years, or who hav 
n e v e r hail t h e m taken. H e w a n t s soni 
of the elderly people to inquire about 
this at his studio. 
U 


MIBK Hertha Wilcox, who h a s ber 
h e a r d in this valley before, a t mee 
iners of the Ampbion society, will b 
t h e speaker on " D r a m a D a y " at tin- 
Monda.v Afternoon Club, November 10. 
Miss 
SVil<ox h a s been 
a t e a c h e r of 
d r a m a at the Cumnock school in LOB 
da evening, a t the home of Mrs. S h u p p | Angeles, and h a s won for herself an 


MAMMOTH 
WHIPPED 
CREAM 
CHOCOLATES 


25 


c PER LD, 


The kind we have 
always sold. 


C L 
A P P ' S 


"RexalP 


Drug and Stationery 
Store 


F i r s t 
Methodist 
C h u r c h : 
Sunday- 
school a t 9 : 4 5 ; R. T. Chew, 
superin­ 
tendent. 
The 
e n t i r e 
Sunday-school 
will a t t e n d public w o r s h i p a t \ \ a.m. 
T h e school will be seated in classes. 
T h e s e r m o n will be a p p r o p r i a t e to tho 
occasion. P r a y e r and class m e e t i n g in 
t h e primary room, led by R, T . Chew. 
Sr., a t 6:30. E p w o r t h League, nt C:30. 
At 7:30 a d e p u t a t i o n of young m e n 
from 
U.S.C. will h a v e c h a r g e of the 
services. 
T h e young 
people 
have 
a 
special invitation to all the services 
o n 
Sunday 
m o r n i n g 
a n d 
evening. 
P r a y e r - m e e t i n g W e d n e s d a y evening at 
7:30. T h e public is very cordially in­ 
vited to attend all of t h e meetings. 


mtinmiiniminiiiitiiimiMiiimiii 
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F i r s t Baptist C h u r c h : W. W. Cath- 
erwood, pastor. 
S u n d a y school a t 9:- 
45—play ball! 
P r e a c h i n g by the pas­ 
t o r a t I t a.m.; t h e third s e r m o n in t h e 
series on the n a m e s of God in the old 
t e s t a m e n t ; 
subject, 
"Lord." 
Solo by 


Mrs. 
Berry. 
Mixed 
quartet. 
Young 
people's m e e t i n g a t 6:30, led by the 
GUl-a-Gap class of t h e Sunday-school; 
subject, " T h e Local 
Christian's 
lloa- 
venly Helper." 
E v e n i n g service n t 7:- 


30; 
subject, "Busted, Dead Broke and 
Homesick, or, How It F e e l s to bo a 
Hobo." 
A n t h e m by t h e large 
chorus 
choir. 
T e n o r 
BOIO b y Mr. T a y l o r ; or­ 
c h e s t r a . 
P r a y e r - m e e t i n g 
on 
Wednes­ 
day evening a t 7:30, You a r e a l w a y s 
welcome. 


BUY AUTOS FOR L E 8 8 


T H A N 
HORSE AND BUGGY. 


Church of the Sacred H e a r t , 
Cath­ 
olic—Mass a t 8:00 a.m. In n e w edifice 
a t Fifth and Center s t r e t s . 
Rev. M. 
H.. Geary, pastor. 


Evangelical 
L u t h e r a n , 
St, 
J o h n ' s 
c h u r c h . 
R e v . P a u l Scherf, pastor. Di­ 
vine service S u n d a y a t 10 a. m . 


S e r v i c e s i n t h e C h u r c h of t h e Holy 
T r i n i t y : 
Twenty-third 
S u n d a y 
after 
T r i n i t y : 
Holy Communion, 7:30 a.m. 
Sunday-school, 
9:45 
a.m. 
Morning 
p r a y e r a n d sermon, 11 a.m. 


Services in t h e Church of the Holy 
T r i n i t y : 
Twenty-fourth 
Sunday 
after 
T r i n i t y : 
Holy 
Communion 
and 
ser­ 
mon, 
11 a.m. 
Evensong, 
7:30 n.m. 
Sunday-school, 9:4T> a.m. 


P r e s b y t e r i a n 
C h u r c h : 
C. D. 
Wil­ 
liamson, D.D., pastor. 
Special services 
a t 7:30 p.m. F l m a p p e a r a n c e of tho 
large 
c h o r u B 
choir a n d orchestra. 
Il­ 
l u s t r a t e d t a l k on " T h o Mountain T h a i 
WaB God." You a r e m o s t cordially In­ 
vited. 


Next week is bargain week n t tho 
Central Garage, owned and 
operated 
by B u s h Brothers, o n College Btreot. 


S o u n d s 
r a t h e r 
queer, 
doesn't 
It? 
M a y b e t h e s e m e n a r e r u n n i n g a cut- 
price sale on automobiles. T h a t ' s Just 
w h a t they a r e doing. 


Now, for Instance, t h e r e Is a second­ 
hand 
Ford 
m a c h i n e 
for sale—a 
live 
passenger, in splendid condition—has­ 
n't been r u n enough to hurt it. Some­ 
body rfhn hnvo it a t a real bargain, if 
t a k e n within a few days. 


Then 
t h e r e 
a r e 
t w o 
socond-hnnd 
Reus, 
both 
in 
first 
class sliapo 
(of 
course 
t h e g a r a g e 
shop 
BOOB t o It 
that 
tlioy a r e In good 
s h a p e 
before 
selling) 
and o n e of 
these 
is 
fitted 
with a convertible body t h a t can m a k e 
it over 
into a good 
delivery 
truck. 
Both are touring c a r s in good 
Bhape 
—five 
passengers. 


T h e garage also h a s a tourlat auto­ 
mobile, in good shape. 
This 
m a c h i n e 
will -make 
a 
splendid 
truck. 
And 
t h e r e ' i s tsill a n o t h e r m a c h i n e — a six- 
p a s s e n g e r Auburn. 
Will sell this ma­ 
chine so c h e a p t h a t you wouldn't be­ 
lieve It if, wo quoted the price. 


Come in a t o n c e a n d se t h e s e ma­ 
chines. 
T h e y a r e m a c h i n e s 
that wo 
h a v e 
t a k e n 
in trade 
for n e w 
Ford 
automobiles. 
W e 
h a v e 
t h r e o 
new 
F o r d s left, which we will bo glad to 
d e m o n s t r a t e to you. 
Phono 035. 
I t 


"El Comfo" Is a n electric 
w a r m i n g 
pad, very rapidly s u p p l a n t i n g t h e hot 
w a t e r bottle, b e c a u s e It Is nioi'o olfl- 
ctent. 
It is invaluable 
In the 
Hick 
room. 
Seo 
display 
In 
windows 
of 
Henry-Mall 
H a r d w a r e 
House. 
T o d a y 
IB Hotpoint Day. 
I t 


Church of t h e B r e t h r e n : 
George F. 
Chomberlen, 
minister. 
Sunday-school 
a t 10 o'clock; F. L . Hepner, superin­ 
t e n d e n t . 
S e r m o n a t 11 o'clock, 
Chris­ 
tian W o r k e r s ' m e e t i n g a t 6:45. Church 
service, 
7:30. 
Prayer-meeting 
Wed­ 
n e s d a y evening, 7:45. A place for yon. 


Christian Science Society of Covina 
holds service S e u n d a y a t 11 a.m. in 
W o m a n ' s 
Club House, Citrus 
a v e n u e 
and 
C e n t e r 
street. 
Subject: 
"Ever­ 
l a s t i n g 
P u n i s h m e n t . " 
Sunday-school 
a t 9:45 a.m. 
W e d n e s d a y m e e t i n g a t 
8 p.m. 


WE FLY 
HIGH 


in 
our 
ambition 
for 
this 
business. 


W e w a n t to supply 
every person in 


town In need of L U M B E R . 


And 
we'll 
do it, too, if 
splendid 


quality, r e a s o n a b l e prices and the best 


of p r o m p t service will do It. P u t us 


to the tost and s e e If wo don't desorve 


your 
custom. 


Covina Lumber Co, 


LUMBER—LIME—CEMENT—PLASTER 
Exclusive Agents for BEAVER BOARD. 
Front and Citrus Avenue. 
Home Phone 4. 
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SEALSHIPT 
OYSTERS 


In sealed packages, thirty-five and 
sixty-five cents. 
Order now. 


Covina Valley Market 


Branch ol the San Antonio Meat Company of Pomona 
Home Phone 36 


Perfect Solar Heater 


Mot 
Water 
Day H I - N i g h t . 


Will stand Uio I'msf. 


For information and pamphlet 
address 


PERFECT SOLAR HEATER CO, 
116 East Orange Avenue 
Monrovia, Cal. 


ll-20p 


Christian 
C h u r c h : 
D. F. 
Stafford, 
pastor. 
Services a t II a.m.; subject, 
" W h a t Is H e a v e n ? " 
In tho evening, 
subject, 
" W h a t 
Is 
Moll?" 
Sunday- 
school a t 9:45 a.m.; O, D. BrouBe, sup­ 
e r i n t e n d e n t ; 
lesson/ 
"Balak 
and Ba­ 
l a a m . " 
Christian 
E n d e a v o r 
m e e t i n g 
a t 6:30; topic, " O u r H e a v e n l y Helner." 
P r a y e r - m e e t i n g W e d n e s d a y o v o n i n s a t 
7:30; topic, " T h e Body of C h r i s t ; " J. 
H. V a n Dervort, leader. T h o public is 
cordially 
invltod. 


Building Confidence 


One of I In? OilnifH wo uru moHt KrnUfful 
for i n rnnwM'.tiori w i t h o u r \\\i*\nm», 
\» t h o 
Httauly Irailo of the tuwn»peoi>lv who hnvu 
known our 
l i u a i n e i w method* ulnco U i u 
curly OuyH of the city's hiHtory, 
W<( tire 
Klul to k n o w thut the 
t o w n n p o o p l a uf«<-a 
ccinflduncu In U H . 
A mimfutlon I * a i i r i c o - 


IHHH t i l i n g , » m l cannot be obtained in a 
Bhort space of lima. 


F. E. WOLFARTH 
T B \ J » 


COVINA., CAUPUKNIA 


T h e old store in a new location. 


on 
W e s t 
Badilio 
street. 
T h e 
house 
was decorated in jack-o' l a n t e r n s and 
other things suggestive of Hallowe'en. 
After t h e c a r d s a Hallowe'en 
s u p p e r 
w a s served. 


enviable position a» a d r a m a t i c critic 
a n d interpreter. 
At t h e coming meet­ 
ing 
Bfie 
will 
i n t e r p r e t 
portions 
of 
playa written by Charles Kennedy, tin- 
a u t h o r of " T h e S e r v a n t in the H o u s e . " 


FEATURES! 
FEATURES! 


T O N I G H T 


THE TRAPPER'S MISTAKE 


A North Woods Drama. 
In Two Parts. 


MONDAY A N D TUESDAY 


THE INVADERS 


A Thrilling Western Drama 
In three parte. 


W E D N E 8 D A Y 
AND T H U R S D A Y 


A HERO AMONG MEN 


A Sensational Fire Picture. 
In two parte. 


ALKALI IKE AND THE HYPNOTIST 


You will need the doctor for this roaring comedy. 


T H E PEOPLES' T H E A T R E 
ADMISSION 6c and 10c 
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Let H. C. WARREN Haul 
Your Smudge Oil 


MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH 800 GALLON TANK 


PHONE 419 
OLENDORA 


m m m m m n m m : m u : m u m m m n m m m : u m t m m u m m m m m m m t m m m u T 


LESSONS AND 
HABITS 


There are many lessons in economy and 
saving which if learned in early life, help to 
form habits that are valuable and lasting. 


An account with us for your son or 
daughter gives the right incentive. 


4 Per Cent Interest Paid 


Covina tyalley Savings 
M 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Covina, California 


T H E I S I S 


CALL THIS NUMBER FOR 
P L U M B I N G 


F. H. FABRICK 


Covina, Cal. 
Phone 6 


\ 


We are cutting prices to 
the quick, in order that 
you will have a reason for 
getting acquainted with 
our Men's Clothing De­ 
partment. 


We can tell Men's Cloth­ 
ing cheaper because we 
run a Department Store— 
not merely one special line 
of goods. Come and see. 


The Best Offer 


I Have Ever Made 


Men's high grade business suits that are selling right now in Los Angeles stores 
for $25.00, full proof of which fact can be obtained for you, are offered to the men of 
this valley for 


$15.00 


f^|Jf 
r£|'|£f*|T10f°£* 
All men's and boys' line of suits that sell for $12.50 
$ 9 5 0 


Boys' $10.00 suits of finest grade, best for wear, are offered for 
$ ( ) 
§ 5 
This is a genuine bargain. 
For your own good, don't pass it up 


During This Week: This store also offers $6.00 boys' suits for $4.95. 
And we 
have a stock of $2.50 boys' knee pants on sale at $1.85 


Our Line of Men's 
Clothing 


is the Sophomore Brand, widely adver­ 
tised in all the weekly and monthly periodicals. 
The same 
grade of suits carried in all the big clothing stores that handle 
Sophomore, is to be found in the Broadwell store. 
But the 
PRICES ARE DIFFERENT. 


We are going to make 
our Men's Clothing Department 


Popular 


IF YOU— 
have gained the pinnacle 
of success you can afford to 
wear good clothes. 
If you 
haven't you can't afford 
not to. 


We have received two 
twenty-four 
pair cases of shoes from an order can­ 
celled by a bankrupt firm. These *4.50 
shoes will be sold for $3.10 until gone. 


In the Basement 


Hundreds of pairs of women's and children's shoes 
in all sizes narrow widths. Special sale, $1.00 per pair. 


OUR 15 PER CENT DISCOUNT SALE ON 
WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S COATS AND 
SUITS IS CONTINUED FOR ONE WEEK. 


BroadWelVs 


DRY GOODS—CLOTHING—SHOES 


We carry the famous Brockton Co­ 
operative shoe—none better from that 
great shoe city. 


NEW CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE LAWS WILL 


BE EFFECTIVE JAN. 1 —MANY BIG CHANGES 


Thousands of motorists aro study­ 
ing the now automobile codo following 
tlio distribution of copies by tlio Auto­ 
mobile Club of Southern 
California, 
The 
V O V I B I M I statutes regulating motors 
do not become! effective until the llrst 
of next year but the, wise uuloists arc 
familiarizing themselves with the pro­ 
visions so that they will not bo caught 
napping. 


Here ure the important features of 
tuo now act as compiled by Secretary 
S. C. Geary of the Automobile Club. 
Miss Geary and the Automobile Club 


worked effectively 
for the pasting of 
the code, calculated 
to prove 
satis­ 
factory to tln> average motorist: 


I--Cars must he re-registered each 
year on January I. 


2 
Non-residents 
having 
complied 
with the registration law in their own 
state, are exempt from 
registration. 


3 -Tho speed limit will bo thirty 
tulles uu hour on country roads, twenty 
miles through closely built up terri­ 
tory, fifteen miles an hour in the busi­ 
ness district of any Incorporated city 
and ten miles where the view Is ob­ 


structed. 
(It 
must 
bo 
remembered 
that this act goes Into effect on Janu- 
nary 1 and does not hold until then.} 


WARNING SIGNALS REQUIRED. 
4—All automobiles must bo epulp- 
ped with warning signals capable of 
emitting an abrupt sound, not to bo 
used, however, except as a warning 
of 
danger. 
All 
automobiles 
must 
carry, from one hour after sun-down 
until one hour beforo 
sun-up, 
two 
white lights visible for a distance of 
"tiim feet and DUO red light visible 500 
feet to tho rear of tho car. There also 
nwiBt be a white light placed to shine 
on the number plate, making it visible 
for fifty feet. 


5--Automobile Urea with metal pro­ 
jections of more than one-quarter inch 
will bo prohibited. 
Muffler 
cut-outs 
shall not be used within the limits of 


any incorporated city. 
Exhaust pipes 
must 1)0 directed toward the ground. 


ti—Upon transfer of ownership, the 
original owner must return the seal 
to tho state treasurer 
with 
written 
notice contnlning tho date of the trans­ 
fer and the name and tho address of 
tho now ownor. 
Then 
tho original 
owner may make an application 
for 
and retain tho same number, paying 
a fee of $2.00. If the horsepower is dif­ 
ferent, he either increases his fee or 
i receives a rebate, provided the regis­ 
tration Is made before August 1. 
If 
the original owner does not tile an 
application for a new car, he will re­ 
ceive half 
the original 
registration 
fee, providing the application is made 
before Sept. 1. 


7—All fines shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the city or county and 


eventually placed in the county good 
roads fund to be used for the main­ 
tenance and repair of roads. 


8—Chauffeurs 
are required to take 
out an annual license, the fee being 
$2.00 each year. 


TWO NUMBER 
PLATES. 


!>—One number pjate, as provided 
by the state and suplied by the Auto­ 
mobile Club, must be carried at the 
front and one at the roar of every 
car. 
« 


The number in the rear must not 
be less than sixteen Inches from the 
ground. 


10—The driver of any car Injuring 
any person or property on a public 
highway shall stop, and upon request 
of the pereon injured or whose prop­ 
erty has suffered or at the request of 
any 
person 
present, shall 
give 
his 


name, address and registration num­ 
ber. 
Punishment for failure In doing 
this will not be loss than a fine of $50 
or imprisonment for not less than ton 
days. 


The registartion 
fees 
are 
as 
fol­ 
lows: 


Less than 20 H. P 
$ 5.00 


20 to less than 30 II. P 
10.00 


30 to less than 40 H. P 
15.00 


40 to less than 50 H. P 
20.00 


."0 to less than til) H. I' 
25.00 


60 H. P. and above 
30.00 


For 
automobiles 
registered 
after 
Augueat 1, when the term of registra­ 
tion ends December 31, half the fore­ 
going fees are 
required. 


Many women attended the sale and 
purchased a stock of clothing for next 
to nothing.—Aberdeen (S. D.) News. 


JSC News of the Valley 


BALDWIN 
PARK. 


. The Misses Minnie and Laura Green 
of Sacramento, who are visiting in 
Los Angeles, spent Wednesday with 
Mrs. 1>. A. Murphy. 


Mrs. A. R. Greene of Los Angeles 
•was a guest of Mrs. L. A. Murphy on 
Monday. 


Mrs. C. E. Tredway entertained the 
primary class of 
the 
Sunday-school 
and the teachers on Friday afternoon 
-with a Hallowe'en party. Game's and 
refreshments appropriate to the occa­ 
sion were served. 
^ 


The Misses Elliott and Edgar of the 
Covlna high school were dinner guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Tredway on 
Wednesday evening. 


Guy Gilson, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
G. Gilson, met with a painful accident 
last week while working for t h e Elec­ 
tric Light & Power Company at Sea­ 
side Park. 
He fell from a pole of 
scaffolding 
about 
twenty-three 
feet 
high, and although he was severely 
bruised and scratched, there were no 
bones broken. 


Mrs. Lovell entertained a few ladies 
to tea on Wednesday afternoon. 


Mrs. Robbins, a former resident of 
Baldwin 
Park, 
died 
suddenly 
last 
week in Hollywood. She leaves a hus­ 
band and two little girls. 


Miss Cora Dodson of Los Angeles 
spent Sunday with Mrs. H. A. Davis. 


IRWINDALE. 


Tropico, Irene and Gladys Pendleton 
of Los Angeles, Myrtle and Helen Zug 
of Irwindale, and Herbert and Lorena 
Zug. 


WEST COVINA. 


Mrs. 
Sarah Wiley of Los Angeles 
visited her niece, Mrs. Fred H. Wiley, 
on Wednesday. 


Mrs. Van Liew and Miss Whipple of 
Los Angeles are guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Worley this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Sanders spent 
Sunday with their son, A H. Sanders 
of Glendora. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rice of Redlands and 
Miss Mae Speer of Long Beach will 
be Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
W. Speer. 


Miss Mae Coffman is spending the 
week with Miss Anna Sommers In 
Pomona. 


J. D. Elledge of North Dakota is at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank El­ 
ledge visiting. 
He expects to locate 
permanently in Southern 
California. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tohn Shepard of Los, 
Angeles were guests 
Saturday 
and 
Sunday of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Heath. 


Mrs. Ernest Jones and daughter of 
Claremont are guests of M/. and Mrs. 
J. W. Heath for a week or two. 


Mrs. 
Milton 
Zug 
is 
entertaining 
iwith a week-end house party'. 
Her 
guests are all her nieces. Friday even­ 
ing they were given 
a 
Hallowe'en 
.party, with appropriate games and re­ 
freshments. 
The guests are 
Gladys 
and Iva Matney of Pasadena, Leota 
Coffman and Alta nd Pearl Adair of 


The 
Parent-Teachers' 
Association 
will meet on next Wednesday 
after­ 
noon a t . t h e club and the 
members 
would like to have a large attendance. 
The time of the meetings has been 
changed from the last Wednesday to 
the first Wednesday in the month. 


Miss Louise Norton has been spend­ 
ing a few days with her sister at Ful- 
lerton. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Norton are week­ 
end guests of rlends in Hollywood. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Robinson of Los 
Angeles spent Sunday with Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Speer. 


Mrs. 
L. M. Swallow attended 
the 
meeting of the 
Woman's Club 
of 
Compton on Thursday. 


Mrs. Caroline Moore of Kansas City 
will make her home in the 
future 
with Mrs. L. M. Swallow. 


C. H. Cameron and family and Jas. 
Cameron and family of Los Angeles 
spent Sunday with their sister, Mrs. 
F. H. Swallow, and family. 


A Japanese celebration was held on 
Friday at the Irwindale club-house in 
honor of the emperor's birthday. The 
hall was beautifully decorated in Jap­ 
anese flags and symbols. The morn­ 
ing was spent with a program, consists 
ing of speakers both in English and 
Japanese, music, furnished by a musi­ 
cian from Los Angeles, and a cere­ 
mony for the occasion. At noon there 
was a bounteous luncheon served to 
which the Irwindale school 
children 
were invited, after which there were 
races and various athletic feats, with 
prizes awarded. 


retary were elected for each society, 
and a program committee appointed. 
In the debating work this year more 
attention la to be paid to extempore 
speaking, and giving the debates from 
notes, instead of delivering set speech­ 
es. The first league debate is to be 
held with Montebello, in our auditor­ 
ium, on the evening of December 12. 
Our debaters are to be Marie Ander­ 
son and Lee Roy Smith. 


Wednesday afternoon the freshmen 
defeated the sophomores In a baseball 
game by a score of 12 to 4. The game 
resembled a football match, in which 
case the sophomores would have won 
by a large margin. 
However, as it 
was 
baseball, 
their 
boots 
counted 
against them. The freshmen showed 
unexpected class, and will bo strong 
factors 
in 
the 
interclass 
baseball 
games. 
The game was featured 
by 
long home runs by Hodges and Tower. 


Covina, 
36; 
Lordsburg, 
31. 
This 
makes the sixth straight victory with­ 
out a defeat, and also gives us the 
deciding game in tho annual three- 
game series with Lordsburg. Six vic­ 
tories in a row is a record to be proud 
of, but we do not Intend to stop at 
that. 


Saturday afternoon 
the girls' bas­ 
ketball team will be seen in action 
for tho first time, "when they will play 
the LordBburg college team on the lat- 
ters' grounds. 
Under the leadership 
of Miss Price, the girls have 
been 
hard at work ever since school start­ 
ed, and they should have a good team. 


"Curly" Tower claims to have brok­ 
en a school record in selling 
forty 
tickets to last week's basketball game. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Harris of Irwin­ 
dale, and Allison Given of Pomona col­ 
lege were visitors In the building last 
week. 


Miss Goldia Barnes 
has 
enrolled 
with the ninth year. 


—Jack Clarke, '15. 


CHARTER 
OAK. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Stowell and chil­ 
dren and Mr. and Miss Raymore were 
Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. Rice 
of Alhambra. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. McHann spent 
Sunday with friends at Uplands. 


Mr. and Mrs. Snow and two children 
of Chino were guests Saturday 
and 
Sundap of Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Mace. 


Mrs. A. J. Howels of Pasadena Is 
spending several days with Mrs. W. 
T. Johnson. 


W. T. Johnson has been confined to 
his bed the past week with quite a ser­ 
ious illness. 


Mrs. H. C. Mace entertained the Five 
Hundred Club at her home on Tues­ 
day evening. The house was decorated 
in sun flowers and corn stalks and 
jack 
o' 
lanterns. 
Refreshments 
of 
doughnuts, cheese, pumpkin pie and 
coffee 
were 
served to the twenty 
members present. 


pay the expenses thereof, and to be 
known as the assessment district are 
hereby specified as follows, to-wit: 


Beginning at a point on the north 
line of Puente Avenue, three hundred 
(300) feet east of Third Street; thence 
north and parallel with the west line 
of Citrus Avenue to the prolongation 
of the south line of Front Btreet ex­ 
tended west; thence west on a con­ 
tinuation of said prolongation of said 
south line of Front Street six hundred 
and fifty (650) feet; thence south and 
parallel with said west line of Citrus 
Avenue, to Puente 
Avenue; 
thence 
east along the north line of Puente 
Avenue to the place of beginning. 


Section 4. The proceedings for the 
aforesaid improvement shall be under 
the "Street Opening Act of 1903" and 
all acts supplementary 
thereto 
and 
amendatory thereof, and the 
Street 
Superintendent of the City of Covina 
shall post and publish notice of said 
improvement in the manner and for 
the time required by said act, and the 
"Covina Argus," a weekly newspaper 
published and circulated in said city 
is hereby designated as the newspaper 
in which said notice Bhall be publish­ 
ed. 


Section 5. The City Clerk shall cer­ 
tify to the passage of this ordinance 
and shall cause the same to be pub­ 
lished onco In said "Covina Argus." 


Signed and approved thi3 28th day 
of October, 1913. 


C. S. BEARDSLEY, 


President of said Board of Trustees. 
I, A. M. Pence, City Clerk of the 
City of Covina, State of 
California, 
hereby certify: that the foregoing Or­ 
dinance 
was 
duly 
passed 
by 
said 
Board of Trustees, at a regular meet­ 
ing thereof held on the 26th day of 
October, 15)13, by the affirmative vote 
of at least three Trustees, towlt: 


Ayes: 
Beardsley, 
Wilson, 
Watts, 
Fabrick and Harris. 


Noes: 
None. 
(Seal) 
A. M. PENCE, City Clerk. 


BRIGGS S E L L S HOLDINGS IN 


C A M P 
RINCON 
RESORT. 


Orange county will build under 
the 
recent two million dollar bond issue. 


The Pacific Rock & Gravel 
Com­ 
pany is operating another and a larg­ 
er crushing plant within a mile of 
the one burned, and this will be speed­ 
ed up more than ever if 
possible. 
President Hodges is a Monrovia man, 
and owns practically all the stock in 
the company. He started In the stone- 
crushing business ten years ago in 
the Arroyo Seco, at a time when thir­ 
ty tons of crushed rock' per day was 
enough to glut the market. Now his 
great plants, as well as all others In 
the state, are operated night and day, 
in an attempt to keep up with the 
wonderful 
stride in road-building In 
Southern California. 


Stone-Crushing Plant 


Crippled by Hot Fire 


A spectacular fire, that had the ap­ 
pearance from Covina as if the whole 
city of Azusa was burning up, oc­ 
curred Tuesday night in the San Ga­ 
briel riverbed between 
Azusa 
and 
Monrovia, resulting in the 
crippling 
of the plant of the Pacific Rock & 
Gravel Company, one of the largest 
stone-crushing companies in the state. 


The fire began shortly after 5 o'­ 
clock, just about dusk, and raged until 
late In the night. Very little could be 
done to check it. The plant was com­ 
pletely destroyed, with the exception 
of along carrier, built of metal, and 
some houses where the help lived. 


W. L. Hodges, president of the com­ 
pany, was at the scene of the ruins 
Wednesday morning, and told the Ar­ 
gus man that the situation was not 
half as bad as it looked. 


"The loss will not reach $10,000," 
he said. "Although the plant did not 
carry a cent of Insurance, I am not 
as badly hit as some would suppose, 
as I was fully Intending to completely 
overhaul the plant rnd 
install 
new 
machinery as soon as I could get a 
breathing spell from the pressure of 
contracts." 


"It was the intention to take out the 
steam 
plant 
and 
substitute 
modern 
and powerful electric motors, supplied 
with juice from the power house of 
the Pacific Light & Power Company 
in the mouth of the canyon. We al­ 
ready have tho high-power line run­ 
ning through the plant, and have been 
operating a portion of the plant by 
electricity. Wo will begin at once to 
install electric motors, and 
a com­ 
plete new ant of crushing machinery." 


The presiednt went on to say that 
the greatest loss to him would come 
from the delay, as he Is piled high 
with contracts for material. The plant 
has a contract with Orange county to 
deliver 53,000 tons of crushed rock, | 
Last Friday the debating societies 
via the Pacific Electric and Santa Fe; of the different classes organized. 
A 
roads. This is material for the roads < president, a vice-president, and a sec 


A deal was closed last week, accord­ 
ing to the Azusa Pomotroplc, In which 
H. D. Briggs transferred his interest 
in the famous Camp RIncon to M. H. 
Dailey of Walnut, Cal. The deal in­ 
cluded only the stock held by 
Mr. 
Briggs in the Camp Rincon 
Resort 
Company. 


For the past six years Mr. Briggs 
has been in charge of the camp and 
has had much to do with its steady 
growth as one of the most popular 
mountain 
resorts in Southern Cali­ 
fornia. 
A 
jolly 
good 
fellow, 
Mr. 
Briggs has become known as an ideal 
host to mountain campers and will 
be greatly missed by those who have 
regularly spent their 
vacation 
with 
him fishing, hunting or Just resting at 
Rincon. 


The exchange 
included a 
twenty- 
acre orange grove at Riverside 
on 
which Mr. Briggs will make his home, 
moving his family 
as soon as 
tho 
property is put in shape. 
He 
has 
been a resident for the past twenty- 
eight years and In that time has made 
many fast friends who will miss him 
greatly. Raymond Briggs will remain 
at the camp, working for 
the 
management. 


Basketball Boys Win 
First League Games 


Saturday afternoon the Covina high 
school boys won their first league bas­ 
ketball game, from Citrus, by a score 
of 31 to 24. This makes tho third 
time they have defeated Citrus this 
year. The boys played a better game 
than they had ever played before, and 
if It had not been for fouls they would 
have won by a far larger margin. 
Of 
the 24 points made by Citrus, 10 of 
them were on foul goals. During the 
week Mr. Ross has been paying spe­ 
cial attention to this, and 
hereafter 
our opponents will have to work foi 
all their points. 


Today 
the 
boys 
play 
Claremont 
This should not prove a very 
hard 
game, as Claremont was easy for El 
Monte last week. The race seems to 
be between 
Covina, El Monte, and 
Bonlta, with a shade In our favor. 


Saturday 
noon, a number of 
the 
loyal sophomores, who were working 
in the building, gave a feed anil enter­ 
tained the Argus representative. 
Af­ 
ter the feed we all attended the bas­ 
ketball game. 


new 


Complete Ready For Service 


GASOLINE 
POWER SPRAYERS 


Portable and 
Stationary 


The Maximum ol 
Power at 
A Minimum 
of Expense 


Write for Book W1 
How to Spray 
When to Spray aa«] 
Whit Sprijrtri 


Smith-Booth-Usher Co. 


* 
228-238 CENTRAL AVE., 
Lot AaKtlei 
California 


A FINE HORSE 


deserves fine food. In fact, 
it must, have it. to retain 
its 
fine 
appearance 
and 
condition. 
Most 
owners 
of fine horses in this town 
know this and 
will 
give 
their stable none but 
the 
best of feed. 
And 
that's 
why so many of them get 
all their supplies here. 


Sun (Uriel Valley Milling (o. 


LIMBER UP THAT OLD HARNESS 


During next ten days we will oil it for 


Covina Harness & Implement Co. 


Phone 29 
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EXCURSION FARE 
To M O U N T 
L O W E 


NOV. 3 to 28 ROUND TRIP $1.50 


Daily Except Saturdays and Sundays 


F R O M 
L O S 
A N G E L E S 
(Main Street Station) 


or $1.25 Round Trip From PASADENA 


LOWEST EXCURSION FARE EVER MADE 


Tickets good going day of sale and returning within five, days 
from date, and must, he purchased from Tieltel; Agents at 
Los 
Angeles and 
Pasadena Stations. 
Conductors will 
not 
sell 
tickets at this excursion fare on cars. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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Little Argus Want Ads—big results. 


ORDINANCE 
NO. 110. 


AN ORDINANCE OP THE 
BOARD 
OP TRUSTEES OP THE CITY OF 
COVINA, DECLARING ITS INTEN­ 
TION TO ORDER THE WIDENING 
OP 
A 
PORTION 
OP 
THIRD 
STREET. 


PROFE88IONAL 
CARDS 


J^ICHARD W. GROOM, Mus.B. 


TEACHER OP PIANO, VIOLIN 
AND 
WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Studio, corner Fourth and Center Sts. 


Phono 2C9. 


The Board of Trustees of the City of 
Covina do ordain as follows: 


Section 1.. That the public Interest 
and convenience require and that, it Is 
the intention of said Board of Trus­ 
tees to order the following improve­ 
ment'to be made, to-wit: 


To 
widen 
that 
portion 
of 
Third 
Street In tho City of Covina, lying 
between Cottage Street and 
Orange 
Street so that the east line thereof 
ahall be the prolongation of the east 
line of Third Street as laid out and 
delineated on the map of tho Covina 
Townaite recorded in Book 9, pages 3 
and 4, Miscellaneous Records of Ixis 
Angeles County, State of 
California, 
extended northerly to Orange street. 


Section 2. That the land necessary 
and convenient to be taken for the 
improvement described in section one 
hereof is situated in the City of Co­ 
vina, County of Loa AngeleB, State of 
California, and is more 
particularly 
described as follows, to-wit: 


Parcel 1. Lot sixteen and one-half 
OCVfe) 
of 
Netzley 
Addition .to 
the 
Townsito of Covina, as per map there­ 
of recorded in Book 66, page 78 ot 
Miscellaneous 
Records 
of 
said 
Los 
Angeles County. 


Parcel 2 . A strip of land of the 
uniform width of fifteen (15) feet off 
of tho east side of, and of the entire 
length of Lot Eighteen (18), of Block 
One (.>, of Hosteller's Addition 
to 
the 
town 
of 
Covina, 
as 
per 
map 
thereof recorded in Book 84, page 7, 
Miscellaneous Records of said Los An­ 
geles County. 


Parcel 3. 
A strip of land of the 
uniform 
width 
of o/m and 
otio-iiaif 
OMs) feet off of the west side of, and 
of the entire length of lMt Seventeen 
(17), of Block One (1), of Hosteller's 
Addition to the Town of Covina, aB 
per map thereof recorded In Book 84, 
page 7, Miscellaneous Records of said 
LOB 
Angeles County. 


Section 3. That the boundaries of 
the district to be benefited by said 
improvement and to be asBesaed to 


O. A. THOMPSON, 


CHIROPRACTOR 


Covina, 232 W. Orangp St. Phono 297. 


LOB 
Angeles—By appointment. 


Q R . E. V. RICE 


DENTIST 
Office in Buller Bldg., over Warner, 


WhitBel & Co.'B. 
Phone 285 
Covina, Cal. 


QAIL & PENCE! 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Notary Public 
/ 
Phone 490. 


deed Block 
Covina, Cal. 


j ^ R S . C. SCIIULTHEIS, 


Reckard's Millinery Store, 
Covina, Cal. 
Switches, transformations, pouffs, and 
chignons made of first quality cut hair. 
Combings made to your order. Dyeing 
of false hair. 
5-31 p 


MRS. 
LOTTIE M. MERWIN. 


Public Stenography and Typewriting. 
Notary Public. 
Legal papers drawn. 


Citrus Rooming House. 
Over Clapp's drug store. 
Phone 18C. 
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How About a Little 
Heat These Cool 
Mornings and Evenings 


The NEW VICTOR VAPOR OAS HEATERS are absolutely 
ODORLESS and INEXPENSIVE to operate. 


Large room or double room size 
$0.50 


Single room or medium size 
- 
6.75 


Hed room or small size 
3.00 


Overhead bathroom heater 
1,00 


Southern Counties Gas Company 


11-8 
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WINTER 
PLOWING 


Put your farm machinery in shape for the coming season. 
The busy season is right here at our door again. 
You want 
your machinery in shape, and we want tint work of repairing. 
Y o u know.the reputation of this shop. 
Customers of many 
years are. the best kind of advertisement. 


HORSE-SHOEING 


WAGON MAKERS 


WAGON REPAIRING 


FARM MACHINISTS 


J. N. WILSON 


W. BADILLO AVENUE 
COVINA 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ARGUS. 
$1.50 PER YEAR. 


A. W. F1EST 


CONTRACTOR 
and 
BUILDER 


Jobbing and Repairing. 
Also Done 


Phone 323 


Leave order* at Covina Lumber Co., 


Phone 4. 


gummmmtmmmmwwmmmmmmimwtwmmtmmmmmtmtimtttuttH 


Fumigating and Spraying 


All work Biibject to Inspection and approval 
of County 
Horticul­ 
tural Commissioner. 
All work guaranteed. 
KntiiiJUl.cn mudu of cost for your oichaid. 
Experienced men; 
reasonable prleon; phone or wrlto. 


Stowell Spraying & Fumigating Co. 


CHARTER OAK. 


Pomona-8an Dlmaa Phone 292. 
Covina Phone 177. 


. 
San Dlmaa Exchange. 
Covina Phone 199. 


wuwuuwtiiiiiiiiiiiinmttmmtfflrottm^ 
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Argus Want Ads 


For Sale, For Rent, Exchange, Lost, Found, Miscellaneous 


FOR 
8 A L E . 


F O R SALE!—100-acre ranch, mostly 
river-bottom 
l a n d , l 
1/fe acres 
aspara­ 
g u s ; 
10 a c r e s alfalfa; o a t a n d barley 
c r o p on p l a c e ; 
6-room 
h o u s e ; 
l a r g e 
b a r n a n d o t h e r 
out-bulldings. 
Abso­ 
lutely free 
w a t e r right. 
Would 
con­ 
s i d e r s o m e good 
lncomo property a s 
^part p a y m e n t . 
P r i c e , $225.00 per a c r e . 
W r i t e P . O. Box 347, Corona, Cal. 


A T T E N T I O N 
P R O P E R T Y 
O W N ­ 
E R S . 
W e w a n t you to raise 
Apple 
a n d P e a * T r e e s for ua In this vicinity. 
O n l y small s p a c e required. 
Quick re­ 
t u r n s a n d l a r g e profits assured. 
S e n d 
s t a m p for p a r t i c u l a r s to C A L I F O R N I A 
N U R S E R I E S A N D O R C H A R D S , Inc., 
635 W . W a s h i n g t o n St., L o s Angeles, 
Cal. 
11-15 


About t w e n t y m e m b e r s of t h e local 
R e b e k a h lodge a t t e n d e d a party given 
by t h e Azusa lodge t h e first of t h e 
week. T h e g a m e s , d e c o r a t i o n s a n d re­ 
f r e s h m e n t s 
w e r e 
suggestive 
of 
Hal­ 
lowe'en. 


• 
• Social events 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»tiiiiiiiifiiiirrf>tt»mtn»»niMininfiii)iiiiiininin;miiiiM« 


W A N T E D — A girl for g e n e r a l house­ 
work, of kind 
disposition a n d good 
principles. 
M r s . P h o e b e A r a W h i t e , 
p h o n e 938. 
tf 


W A N T E D — T o 
buy a n t i q u e 
carved 
or l e a t h e r chest. P h o n e 467. 
11-1 


W A N T E D — A n y 
p e r s o n 
w a n t i n g 
t e a m w o r k d o n e call 509. 
11-lp 


W A N T E D — T o rent a piano. 
B e r t h a 
Sherrel, 212 E. College. 
l t p 


F O R S A L E — C h e a p L a n d ! A c h a n c e 
for e v e r y o n e . 
S o m e of t h e b e s t land 
i n California, with water, from | 9 0 to 
$1.50 p e r a c r e . 
T e r m s , only 
one-fifth 
c a s h ; n o o t h e r p a y m e n t s t o bo m a d e 
until t w o c r o p s h a v e been raised a n d 
m a r k e t e d . S e e J. H. M a t t h e w s , Covlna. 


tf 


Rudder a n d p r u n e r , J. J. Sanborn, 
San Dlmas, 
Covlna phone 375. 11-29 


F O R 
S A L E — L a r g e lot In 
b e a r i n g 
o r a n g e 
t r e e s , 
50x175; 
n o r t h 
front. 
C e n t e r 
a v e n u e , 
between 
F o u r t h a n d 
Fifth s t r e e t s . 
Curbing, s i d e w a l k s a n d 
p a v e d s t r e e t , w a t e r , etc. Liberal dis­ 
c o u n t for c a s h . 
Owner, 516 C h a m b e r 
of 
C o m m e r c e , L o s Angeles. 
A 5820, 
M a i n 1700. 
tf 


A S N A P IF T A K E N 
N O W — C e n t e r 
s t r e e t 6-room house, big lot, close in. 
S o m e cash, b a l a n c e c a n run 3 years. 
Will consider good automobile a s p a r t 
p a y m e n t . 
G e t busy. 
C. E. Crawford, 
agont. 
P h o n e s 149 or 92. 
I t 


F O R C H E A P O R A N G E A N D L E M O N 
L A N D S 
S E E 
SIIY3LTIS 
A T B A L D W I N 
P A R K 
H o m e P h o n o 586 


FOR 
RENT. 


F O R 
R E N T — L a r g e , 
commodious 
residence a t c o r n e r of Second 
s t r e e t 
and 
Badillo street, formerly 
occupied 
by C. E. Bemls, tho owner. 
Will com­ 
pletely 
r e n o v a t e 
interior 
a n d 
m a k e 
i m p r o v e m e n t s In l a w n s and g r o u n d s 
for r e s p o n s i b l e r e n t e r . 
C. E. Bemls, 
476 South 
Madison 
street, 
P a s a d e n a , 
Cal. 
tf. 


Shi 8 h l 
Walk 
B a c k w a r d s . 


At t h e h o m e of Mr. a n d Mrs. E. P. 
Hull 
on C e n t e r 
street, 
a n d a t t h e 
h o m e of Mr. a n d Mrs. Marvin 
Craw­ 
ford, just next door, t h e E p w o r t h Lea­ 
gue of t h e Methodist 
church 
held a 
" b a c k w a r d 
social" 
l a s t 
night, 
with 
more fun lying 'round loose than has 
been seen for m a n y m o o n s . 


T h e g u e s t s of Miss M a e Hull, w h o 
is p r e s i d e n t of t h e society, w e r e warn­ 
ed to c o m e In t h e back door stealthily, 
and 
t o s p e a k 
in 
w h i s p e r s , a s t h e 
ghosts w e r e abroad. In t h e t w o h o m e s , 
however, 
e v e r y t h i n g 
w a s 
brilliant 
with 
lights 
a n d 
H a l l o w e ' e n 
decora­ 
tions, a n d t h e young people 
enjoyed 
a 
n u m b e r of g a m e s 
a p p r o p r i a t e for 
t h e occasion. 


F O R R E N T — R o o m s with bath, nice­ 
ly furnished. 
M r s . M a r t h a Ilibsch, E. 
C e n t e r St. 
tf 


F O R 
RENT—5-room 
modern 
fur­ 
nished house with piano. 
Call 806 or 
238. 
. 
11 


Beneath Grinning Lanterns. 


An All Hallowe'en d a n c e , t h a t open­ 
ed the local d a n c i n g s e a s o n In a m o s t 
pleasant m a n n e r , was held last night 
In 
t h e W o m a n ' s 
Club 
H o u s e 
by a 
group of well k n o w n y o u n g people of 
the valley. T h e hall w a s fantastically 
decorated 
with 
p u m p k i n s , 
grinning 
m a s k s , and all t h e well-accepted a n d 
m y s t e r i o u s 
things 
associated 
with 
his a n c i e n t festival night. An orches­ 
tra from 
P o m o n a proved to give de­ 
lightful 
music. 
R e f r e s h m e n t s 
w e r e 
served 
during t h e evening. T h e pat­ 
ronesses 
were Mrs. F r a n k 
C h a p m a n , 
Jr., Mrs. F r a n k 
W r i g h t , Mrs. W. B. 
I'liorne, Mrs. E. G. P r a t h e r , and Mrs, 
W. W. Nash, 


F O R R E N T — F u r n i s h e d 
room. 
C. H. Kistler. 
College street. 


Mrs. 


F O R 
S A L E — A 
beautiful 
m o d e r n 
b u n g a l o w on a lot a n d a half, frontage 
75 feet. 
Will sell a t a bargain If sold 
a t 
once. 
416 C e n t e r 
s t r e e t . 
P h o n o 
663.' G. L. Griffiths. 
tf 


F O R 
S A L E — D r i v i n g 
horse, 
buggy 
and h a r n o s s . H o r s e good traveler, gen­ 
tle 
disposition; 
buggy 
stylish. 
Will 
sell a t a b a r g a i n aB w e h a v e purchased 
n u t o . 
P h o n e 944. 
tf 


F O R 
S A L E — H a v i n g 
sevonty 
acres 
of alfalfa, c a n supply m o s t a n y time 
In 
field 
or delivered. 
R. C. 
Speer, 
p h o n o 681. 
tf 


F O R S A L E — F i n e young horse, with 
b u g g y and h a r n e s s . 
Bargain if t a k e n 
at once. 
Call C e n t r a l Oarage. 
I'hono 
635. 
U 


F O R S A L E — G o t a cord of d r y hard­ 
wood 
for 
N o v e m b e r ; 
black 
walnut 
a n d 
s y c a m o r e . 
Covlna 
Realty 
Co. 
P h o n o 120. 


F O R S A L E — L a t e model twin cylin- 
dor 
Hurley-Davidson 
motorcycle, 
in 
good condition. 
Will sell cheup. R. M. 
Phllleo. 
If 


FOR 
S A L E — G o o d 
potatoes. 
Fall 
r r o p . 
G. T. Drown, Irwlmlalo. 
Phone 


!I50. 
IT 


LOST A N D FOUND. 


L O S T — A 
lady's 
hand-bag, 
contain­ 
ing pocket-book 
with s u m of money, 
bank-book a n d check-book. 
O w n e r is 
Mrs. W . E. Weld. 
F i n d e r please re­ 
t u r n 
to 
Baldwin 
P a r k 
D e p a r t m e n t 
Store a n d receive reward. 
I t 


N E W 
BOOKS A T T H E 
COVINA 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


S A V E HAY n i L L S — G o o d corn fod- 
nlor, 4 per t o n ; delivered extra. 
R. C. 
Speer, phono (181. 
If 


F O R 
S A L E — Good 
w o r k 
horse, 
w e i g h t 1500 pounds. 
H. A, P o r l e o u s . 
P h o n e 206. 
'J 


F O R 
fcjALE—Chrysanthemums, 
if* 
p e r dozen. 
Solon 
.lussup, phono 8(>r>. 


. 
U p 


F O R S A L E — P u m p k i n s . 
Call 
Azusa 
353 or seo W a l k e r , south end of llol- 
lonboek s t r e e t . 
tf 


F O R S A L E — I ' u m p k l u s , 
T. II. Par­ 
ker, A r r o y o Drive. 
ll-!)p 


F O R 
S A L E — O l d 
nowspapora 
In 
splendid 
condition. A r g u s ofllce. 
tf 


F O R 
S A L E — F i r s t 
C I U B B 
p u m p k i n s . 
P h o n o 421, 
i i - 9 p 


F O R 
SALE—PmnpkliiB. 
Phono 820. 
11-15p 


FOR S A L E — R e l i a b l e driving horse 
W i l l i a m 
Clark. 
Tel. 93. 


F O R 
S A L E 
I'hono 340. 


•Bonn straw, $ii a ton. 


U p 


FOR S A L E — H o u n straw, $5.00 pul­ 
ton. 
P h o n e 340. 
U p 


Adult 
non-fiction: 
B i s h o p — P a n a m a , P a s t a n d Present.. 
Elwell—Action 
Bridge. 
E s o n w e l n — W r i t i n g 
t h e Short 
Story, 
Fisher—Sapoleon. 
L e e — C r o w d s . 


Mansfield—Story 
of a 
Round-House. 
N o r t o n — S t o r y of California. 
R o b e r t s — T h o N e w Immigration. 
Roror—Ice 
C r e a m s , 
W a t e r 
Icos, Etc. 
S t e i n c r — T h e Broken 
Wall. 
S t e l r f e — A m e r i c a n 
Social 
a n d 
Rollg- 


lous Conditions. 
Hlrelghloff— Tins S t u n d n r d 
or Living. 
Willie, S. 10.—Afrlcnn C a m p 
Fires. 


Fiction: 
B a r c l o y - - T h e Broken 
Halo. 
B e a c h — T h e Iron Trull. 
Burnett. 
T. Toiuburou. 
Oh, P i o n e e r s ! 


T h e 
Right or the S t r o n g e s t 
-The HolllotH of Rodmarley. 
T h e S c a r l e t 
Rider. 
Stevenson 
T h o Gloved 
H a n d . 
White, S. W.—Gold. 
Wlggln—Story of Waltstlll 
Baxter. 
Woolley—The Cub Roportor. 


Hoys' iiiul girls' b o o k s : 
Altsholct —The T e x a n 
Star. 
Hoard—-Tho Boy Pioneers. 
Brown 
-Uncle Dnvld's Boys. 
>ometrliiR—When 
1 W a s a 
Boy In 
G reeco. 


Dickinson—Book of C h r i s t m a s , 
l l u l s t I n d i a n 
S k e t c h e s , 
lohnson—-When Mother Lots l ' s Cook, 
lohnson— When Mother Lets l ' s Help. 
Sehultz 
Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin. 


Stuart 
Suubrldgo 
Girls. 
St. 
Nicholas—Stories 
of 
R o y a l ' Chil­ 
dren. 


W a d e - L i t tie Folks of North America. 


PROFESSIONAL PIANO T U N E R . 


Gather- 
Greene 
llnrker- 
Ruukle 


On Public Utilities. 


So successful w a s t h e first 
"civics 
afternoon" 
of t h e W.C.T.U. 
course, 
planned, by tho local 
whlte-ribboners, 
t h a t m a n y special Invitations a r e be­ 
ing 
s e n t out for tho second, 
which 
has been s e t for next week S a t u r d a y , 
a t 
2:30, In t h e 
F i r s t 
P r e s b y t e r i a n 
church. T h e topic to be discussed is 
T h e Railroad Commission a n d Public 
Utilities." 
M a n a g e r F r a n k W r i g h t of 
the H o m e T e l e p h o n e C o m p a n y Is t h e 
s p e a k e r . H e will tell h o w the commis­ 
sion 
settles 
t h e vexing 
question of 
w a t e r rates, a n d also relate his o w n 
experience 
before 
t h e s t a t e 
commit­ 
tee of e x p e r t s . 
A t t o r n e y F. W. Gail 
will open t h e general discussion u p o n 
the question, "Municipal O w n e r s h i p of 
Public Utilities." 


A B this topic is of general (Interest 
Just now, it Is expected 
thato,there 
will b e a l a r g e audience. T o t h e bet­ 
ter a c c o m m o d a t i o n of t h e m e n .who so 
kindly 
a g r e e d 
to speak, a s well a s 
o t h e r s who d e s i r e to a t t e n d these In­ 
structive afternoons, t h e time of meet­ 
ing 
has been 
changed 
to 
S a t u r d a y , 
from 
Friday, t h e second 
S a t u r d a y in 
the 
m o n t h 
being t h e W.C.T.U. 
d a t e 
for t h e r e m a i n d e r of the cour3e. 


Special music will be provided, a n d 
Mrs. J. D. Reed will be the h o s t e s s of 
t h e social hour. 
Everybody 
interested 
cordially 
invited 
to 
attend. 


only t h e first a n d l e a d i n g policewoman 
in t h e United 
S t a t e s , If not In t h e 
world, b u t s h e w a s also a 
regularly 
o r d a i n e d Congregational m i n i s t e r a n d 
a p r o m i n e n t W.C.T.U. worker. 


In a quiet, 
m o s t 
i m p r e s s i v e way, 
Mrs. W e l l s told of t h e c h a n g e d social 
conditions of today, of t h e protective 
and p r e v e n t i v e w o r k of t h e g r e a t po­ 
lice forces of t h e g r e a t cities, s o often 
wholly u n a p p r e c i a t e d , a n d of t h e t w o 
g r e a t forces which m a d e s u c h 
fearful 
complications in all o u r social life of 
t o d a y — t h e saloon a n d t h e very preva­ 
l e n t 
social 
evil. 
I n a w a y n e w to 
m a n y of h e r h e a r e r s , M r s . W e l l s told 
h o w for m a n y y e a r s t h e saloon h a d 
b e e n n o t only t h e club of t h e poor 
m a n , b u t h i s b a n k a n d public comfort 
station a s well, a n d t h a t it w a s partly 
b e c a u s e of t h e b o l s t e r i n g u p by t h e s e 
props, which h a v e n e v e r been a legi­ 
t i m a t e p a r t of t h e s y s t e m , it h a d se­ 
cured a t r e m e n d o u s l y s t r o n g hold up­ 
on t h e w o r k i n g m a n . S h e s t r o n g l y felt 
t h a t 
good 
people e v e r y w h e r e 
should 
rise u p a n d k n o c k a w a y t h e s e props, 
and then, a n t h e n only, would we flght 
successfully 
this 
g r e a t 
a n d 
unques­ 
tioned e n e m y of society. Very keenly, 
and y e t very delicately, did t h e speak­ 
er s u m u p t h e l a s t i n g d a n g e r of t h e 
social 
evil. 
N o o n e who h e a r d h e r 
could 
fail 
to b e s t r o n g l y 
I m p r e s s e d 
by h e r s e r i o u s n e s s a n d i n t e n s i t y of 
feeling. 
T h o s e w h o h a d n o t hereto­ 
fore believed in a g e n e r a l 
discussion 
of 
this g r e a t 
problem, 
felt 
t h a t h e r 
p r e s e n t a t i o n 
w a s c l e a n 
s t r o n g and 
fully 
Justified. 


F o r 
Covlna 
to h a v e 
h a d such 
a 
s p e a k e r w a s a c o m p l i m e n t . T h e splen­ 
did a u d i e n c e a n d close a t t e n t i o n w e r e 
eloquent 
t e s t i m o n y 
t h a t 
t h e 
oppor­ 
tunity w a s appreciated. 


L' 


Fun-Making of Rebekaha. 


All k i n d s of fun w a s In p r o g r e s s on 
T h u r s d a y 
e v e n i n g a t t h e social 
held 
by t h e R e b e k a h lodge, in conjunction 
with 
t h e v a r i o u s Odd Fellow 
socle- 
ties. A picnic s u p p e r w a s held a t 6:30 
o'clock, followed by all t h e merrleBt 
k i n d s of g a m e s , s u c h a s a p e a n u t h u n t , 
s e w i n g on b u t t o n s , fat m a n ' s race, fat 
w o m a n ' s 
r a c e , 
p u m p k i n 
p i e 
e a t i n g 
contest, d o u g h n u t e a t i n g contest, a n d 
p o t a t o race. 


Mrs. Alice Burpee, M r s . S. L. S p e n 
c e r a n d M r s . W . S. Sides 
w e r e , in 
c h a r g e of t h e dining r o o m ; Miss E t h e l 
H o u s e r of d e c o r a t i n g ; Mrs. O. C. Wil- 
loughby, M r s . F r a n k Bisbee a n d Mrs. 
G e o r g e Coolman, e n t e r t a i n m e n t . 
T h e 
d e c o r a t i o n s w e r e in t h e form of H a l 
lowe'en 
p u m p k i n s 
a n d 
illuminations 
indicative of t h e h a r v e s t festival spirit. 
A 
n u m b e r 
of 
lodge 
m e m b e r s 
from 
G l e n d o r a and Azusa w e r e 
present. 


Club Went A-Plcnlcking. 
, .,• 


Although 
t h e m o r n i n g 
skies 
were 
dark, by noon t h e s k y w a s clear, a n d 
afternoon w a s delightful 
for t h e fall 
picnic of t h e Monday Afternoon 
Club 
Indies and their friends last S a t u r d a y . 
About fifty w e n t to beautiful 
G n n e s h a 
Park, 
Pomona, 
where 
the cool d a y 
m a d e tho t r a m p s to t h e top of t h e 
liills 
most 
enjoynble. 
T h e luncheon, 
spread a t o n e long tabic, proved a de­ 
light, a n d t h e informal day w a s o n e 
long to bo r e m e m b e r e d . 


which 
is 
sot of t h e 


W A N T E D . 


W A N T E D — P o u l t r y . D a y s 
in 
this 
territory, T h u r s d a y or Friday. A d d r e s s 
Box 481, Pomona. P h o n o 5946 or 51158. 
Goo. T. Scott & Son. 


W A N T E D — T h e 
person 
who 
bor­ 
rowed a curl) t a m p from 
Bouh.un & 
Ritcha, c e m e n t contractor!), to r e t u r n 
tiamc at once, a s we u«»od it. 


W A N T E D — O r a n g e 
puckers for Por- 
Jervlllo. 
Call 
Ronald 
Tuyior, 
phone 
403. 
tf. 


W A N T E D — A 
second-hand 
o r c h a r d 
w a g o n . 
P h o n e o r see Geo. S. Phillips, 
P h o n e 480. 
It 


A thoroughly good piano tuner, Mr. 
J. D. Storrio, is now In Covlna. a n d 
ready to m a k e a n a p p o i n t m e n t 
with 
you. 
His work 
hero 
last 
y e a r w a s 
very satisfactory, and ho c a n be rec­ 
o m m e n d e d a s a capable m a n In his 


Weird T h i n g s Are Done. 


T h e 
S t a n d a r d 
B e a r e r s 
composed of tho younger 
ladies of tho F i r s t Methodist 
c h u r c h , 
s p e n t a very delightful ovonlng a t t h e 
h o m o of Miss 
Mildred 
Bleecker, on 
Citrus avenue, last Tuosday night, t h e 
occasion 
being 
a 
Hallowe'en 
Boclal. 
A n u m b e r of young m e n w e r e initiated 
Into t h e m y s t e r i e s of this weird 
fes­ 
tival. 
Itofreshmnets 
w e r e 
s e r v e d b y 
the young 
ladles. 


In Honor of Club Speaker. 


Mrs. E. V. Rice e n t e r t a i n e d on Mon­ 
d a y 
w i t h a 
very 
daintily 
a p p o i n t e d 
l u n c h e o n in h o n o r of Mrs. Wllloughby 
R o d m a n , 
w h o w a s s p e a k e r 
a t 
t h e 
Monday Afternoon Club. 
After 
lunch­ 
eon Mrs. R o d m a n w a s given an auto 
ride a r o u n d t h e city a n d c o u n t r y to 
see the m o s t I m p o r t a n t points of in 
terest. 
Mrs. Rice's g u e s t s w e r e Mrs. 
.f. .1. Morgan, 
p r e s i d e n t of t h e club, 
Miss Lilian Douglass, c h a i r m a n of t h e 
c o m m i t t e e for t h e afternoon, Mrs. W. 
M. Griswold and Mrs. C. \V. Coman. 


OOK the world over—and you 
will find no better silverware 
than COMMUNITY, long 
known as the world's standard. No 
one can question the artistic merits 
of the beautiful patterns. Louis XIV, 
Sheraton, Georgian, Fleur de Luce, 
etc., shown in complete lines. 


Community Silver appeals to those 
desiring to give something that is a 
sincere evidence of their regard. You 
can choose a gift more magnificent— 
but none that will be more prized. 


It is a pleasure for us to show you 
Community's complete Jine,—inci­ 
dentally the best values obtainable. 


"Ask your neighbors about F I N C H S ' " 


FINCH'S JEWELRY STORE 


Graduate Jewelers and Opticians. 
Phone 42. 


U N I V E R S I T Y 
S T U D E N T S 


AT 
M E T H O D I S T 
C H U R C H . 


Five s t u d e n t s from t h e University 
of S o u t h e r n California will b e In at­ 
t e n d a n c e all d a y S u n d a y a t t h e Meth­ 
odist 
Episcopal 
c h u r c h , 
w h e r e 
they 
will t a k e c h a r g e of t h e services. 


T h e s e g e n t l e m e n will a r r i v e in t i m e 
to conduct a n evangelical service in 
c o n n e c t i o n 
w i t h 
t h e 
Sunday-school, 
a n d R e v . S. J. McConnell h a s given 
o v e r h i s pulpit t o t h e m for t h e morn­ 
i n g service. 


In t h e evening, t h e y o u n g m e n will 
c o n d u c t a r e g u l a r evangelical service, 
p r e a c h i n g a n d singing. 
R e v . McCon­ 
nell only received w o r d of t h e i r com­ 
ing a t a late date, a n d h e u r g e s every­ 
o n e w h o w i s h e s to h e a r a spirited re­ 
vival service to b e p r e s e n t a t a n y or 
all of t h e services. 


REPORT OF 
OF THK 
THE CONDITION 


First National Bank of Covina 


A T 
C O V I N A 


In t h e S t a t e of California, a t t h e close 


of business, O c t o b e r 21st, 1913. 


( C h a r t e r No. 5830) 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
1213.601.89 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
1,312.32 


U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
25,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc .. 


BEST OFFER 
MADE 


OF T H E SEASON. 


In t h e window of t h e Covina Furni­ 
t u r e C o m p a n y t h e r e is a w h i t e enam­ 
eled b r a s s bed, a c o n t i n u o u s post bed 
of t h e l a r g e two-inch t u b i n g type. 
It 
is fitted 
with a good 
spring, a 
full, 
cotton-felt 
m a t t r e s s , t h e whole 
being 
w o r t h on g e n e r a l sale, $22. T h i s out­ 
fit fs being offered for $15.50. T a k e a 
look in t h e window a n d s e e If this 
isn't a real bargain. 
I t 


T w o P r e s i d e n t s 
Chosen. 


T h e 
W o m a n ' s 
Foreign 
Missionary 
Society 
a n d t h e Ladles' Aid of t h e 
Methodist church m e t in regular ses­ 
sion last T h u r s d a y 
week a n d in con­ 
junction 
with tho r e p r e s e n t a t i v e s of 
the 
Home 
Missionary 
Society, 
deter­ 
mined on t h e second T h u r s d a y of tho 
m o u t h for thelv all-day m e e t i n g s 
this 
year. 
Moth 
soelotjes 
elected 
presi­ 
dents, those chosen in their 
a b s e n c e 
at t h e regular election h a v i n g declined 
to servo. Mrs. I 
1. J. Ross w a s elected 
president of t h e Lndios' Aid, a n d Mrs. 
L. A. W i n n e r of the Foreign. T h o first 
all-day m e e t i n g wil bo held on Thurs­ 
day, Nov. K!, when Mrs. Woodcock of 


G h o s t s Invade P o t t e r H o m e . 


T h o s e 
who happened 
to pass the 
h o m e of Mr. a n d Mrs. C. W. Potter 
last night m u s t h a v e t h o u g h t t h a t t h e 
s p i r i t s t h a t troubled Tarn o' S h n n t e r 
w e r e nbroad. 
Ghostly 
figures in white 
roamed t h e l a w n s a n d peeped from be­ 
hind s h r u b b e r y a n d t h e r e w e r e s t r a n g e 
fllckerings of light i n t h e residence, 
w h e r e d a r k forms stole u p from t h e 
cellar. But it w a s really a very m e r r y 
crowd, composed of young 
girls a n d 
boys, disguised In s h e e t s a n d pillow­ 
c a s e s , in t h e m o s t a p p r o v e d of Hal­ 
lowe'en fashion. T h e d e c o r a t i o n s were 
all In t h e spirit of Hallowe'en. T h e 
h o s t e s s , a s s i s t e d b y M i s s Hnzel 
Pot­ 
ter a n d o t h e r girls, s e r v e d 
delectable 
r e f r e s h m e n t s . 
In t h e p a r t y w e r e Mil­ 
dred Bonliam, Marjorle Clarke, Mario 
Nelson, E l l e a n e Griffiths, Myrtle Dan­ 
iels, Myrtle 
Williams, R u t h 
Whitsel, 
Violet T u c k e r , Helen Broad well, Hat- 
tie 
Liashor, 
Lucile 
Matthews, 
Hazel 
Potter, Glenn nnd Gerald Dovol, Clyde 
Custer, 
Lloyd H a r n i s h , 
H a r r y 
Gager, 
H a r r y 
Bleecker, 
Paul Lockridge, Les­ 
ter Selb, Merle Casey, William Ander­ 
son, Mitchell Finch. 


Stockholders' 
Annual 
Meeting. 


Annual 
m e e t i n g of s t o c k h o l d e r s of 
Covina G a r a g e & M a c h i n e Shop Asso­ 
ciation for election of d i r e c t o r s a n d 
for t r a n s a c t i o n of a n y o t h e r 
business 
p r o p e r 
to come 
before 
t h e 
m e e t i n g 
will be held on Monday, Nov. 10th, 
191.'!, a t 2 p.m., a t ofllce of t h e com­ 
pany. 
' 
B. M. GIVEN, Sec'y. 
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,=, =uc 
48.680.76 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 26.7S0.00 
Other real estate owned 
1,500.00 


Due from National Banks (not 


reserve agents) 
718.97 


Due from approved reserve agents 
70,868.06 


Checks and other cash items 
288.12 


Notes of other National Banks 
800.00 


Lawful Money Reserve in Bank, viz: 
Specie 
$33,266.70 


Legal Tender Notes 
1.000.00 
34,266.70 


Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer 
5 per cent of circulation 
1,260.00 


Total 
1423.934.82 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock paid in 
< 
$ 60,000.00 


Surplus fund 
.50,000;00 


Undivided profits, less expenses 
and taxes paid 
32,491.43 


National Bank notes outstanding 
23,560.00 


Due to other National Banks 
4,786JK 


Due to Trust Companies and Savings 


Banks 
7,196.93 


Dividends unpaid 
: 
226.00 


Individual deposits subject to check-.• 263,240.40 
Demand certificates of deposit 
1,118.20 


Certified Checks 
382.60 


Cashier s checks outstanding 
960.00 


Total 
• $423,934.82 


State of California Countv of Los Angeles, ss: 


I, M. Leonhardt, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above state­ 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and be­ 
lief. 
M. LEONHARDT, Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: 


J. O. Houser 
) 
C. 3. Beardsley > Directoia 
W. M. Griswold > 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 80tb 
day of October, 19] 3. 
Bryce M. Given, 


Notary Public. 


T h e w a r m and friendly 
school 
spirit 
a m o n g t h e Y.M.C.A. s t u d e n t s 
m a k e s 
t h e school a h o m e for t h e out-of-town 
y o u n g 
fellow. 
This, 
t a k e n 
with t h e 
s t r a i g h t f o r w a r d courses, m a k e s t h e Y. 
M.C.A. W A Y a 
g r e a t 
success. 
Ask 
a b o u t it to H. E d g a r Fry, Los Angeles. 


D E L I N Q U E N T 
NOTICE. 


T H E 
HOUSE IS K N O W N 


BY ITS F U R N I T U R E . 


line. 
C o m m u n i c a t e with him at phone I P a s a d e n a 
will be present a n d m a k e 
l i t . 
l t p jan a d d r e s s In behalf of tho W.F.M.S, 


I nnd Mis 


T h e Covlna F u r n i t u r e Company h a s 
selected a few very fine library tables 
in 
fumed 
a n d golden oak, a n d they 
Maud E d w a r d s will inaugu- \ 
a 
r 
e 
l 
l 
o 
w 
t 
h 
o sales rooms on Citrus 


C H R Y S A N T H E M U M 
SHOW. 
| rate t h e study 
program, h a v i n g 
been 
T h e c h r y s a n t h e m u m show u n d e r the V i n s o n as leader t h r o u g h o u t t h e year. 


auspices 
of 
tho 
Monday 
Afternoon | 


Club will bo hold at tho club house on ; Straight From the Shoulder. 
Friday, Nov. 7. Roses a n d o t h e r llow- j 
An unusually large audience greeted 


e r s will also be displayed, a n d a " M o - 1 Mrs. Alice S t e b b t n s Wells last S u n d a y 


a v e n u e . T h e y a r e s o m e t h i n g different. 
We would like you to seo them. 
i t 


thor Cooso" p r o g r a m presented In t h e 
evening. 
Admission 
both 
afternoon 
and evening, 35c, or 25c for either. 
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evening 
a t 
t h o 
First 
PreBbyterian 
church. An old-time friend a n d pariBh- 
loner of Rev. C. D. Williamson, s h e 
w a s happily introduced by him, a s not 


"El 
T o s t o " is a n electric 
toaster, 
wliii.li a t t a c h e s to the light cord a n d 
p r e p a r e s t h e b r e a k f a s t without fussing 
with a stove. If you h a v e n e v e r s e e n 
one, 
t a k e a look In t h e w i n d o w s of 
the Henry-Hall H a r d w a r e House. To­ 
day 
Is Hotpolnt Day. 
I t 


Office of t h e B a l d w i n 
P a r k 
W a t e r 
C o m p a n y , principal place of b u s i n e s s , 
Baldwin P a r k , County of L o s Angeles, 
S t a t e of California. 


T h e r e 
a r e d e l i n q u e n t 
on t h e 
fol­ 
lowing described stock on account of 
a s s e s s m e n t No. 4, Ievlod on t h e 29th 
day 
of 
August, 
1913, t h e 
several 
a m o u n t s 
s e t opposite t h e n a m e s of 
tho 
r e s p e c t i v e 
s h a r e h o l d e r s , 
a s fol 
l o w s : 
No. of 
Cert. 


4 
,T. E. P o w e r 
R. P. B a r n e s 
— 
R. E. H a w k i n s - 
H e n r y U r b a n 
— 


M a t Schlosser 
3V6 


S t e p h e n B. Greich _10 
in 
a c c o r d a n c e 
with law 


R e p o r t of t h e Condition of t h e 
Covina National Bank 


A T COVINA, 


in t h e S t a t e of California, at t h e close 


of business, October 21st, 1913. 


( C h a r t e r No. 8222) 


..$161,364.82 


159.29 


. .50.000.00 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
Other Bonds to secure U. S. Deposits: 


to secure Postal Savings, $1,000 
1'9°9'9S 


Bonds, securities, etc 
f2-US*22 


Due from approved reserve agents 
1U.B63.6U 


Checks and other cash items 
JS'5 
4. 
Notes of other National Banks 
620.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, cents 
42.31 


^ . ^ ^ " ^ ' ^ . ' " ^ " i o ^ i o o 
10.878.90 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5* of circulation) 
2.500.00 


No. of Amt. 


42 
57 
55 
52 
43 
A n d 


S h r s . 
6 


. . 6 
--21 
1 


D u e 
$15.00 
15.00 
52.50 
2.50 
8.75 
25.00 
and 


an o r d e r of t h e b o a r d of directors, so 
m a n y 
s h a r e s of e a c h percel of such 
stock a s m a y b e n e c e s s a r y , 
will b e 
sold a t public auction a t t h e office of 
the c o m p a n y in Baldwin P a r k , County 
of Los Angeles, S t a t e of California, on 
t h e 8th d a y of N o v e m b e r , 1913, a t 2 
o'clock in t h e afternoon of said day, 
to p a y t h e delinquent a s s e s s m e n t , to­ 
g e t h e r 
w i t h t h e coat of 
a d v e r t i s i n g 
a n d e x p e n s e of sale. 


H. M. K E N D A L L , 
Sec'y. 


B a l d w i n P a r k , Cal. 


Total 
278,063.06 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
$50,000.00 
Surplus fund 
10,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses 


and taxes paid 
8,142.25 
National Bank Notes outstanding 
48,100.00 


Individual deposits subject to check 
87,026.94 


Demand certificates of deposit- 
56,876.38 


Time certificates of deposit 
22,243.20 


Cashier's checks outstanding 
180.00 
Postal Savings deposits 
646.29 


Total 
278,063.06 


State of California, County of Los Angeles, ss. 


I, V. O. English, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, <lo solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


V. O. ENGLISH. Cashier. 


Correct-Attest: 


J. D. Reed 
) 


J. L. Matthews 
> Directors 
J. N. Maurer 
> 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th 
day of October, 1913. 


F. W. Gail. Notary Public. 


NOTICE. 


T o t h e s t o c k h o l d e r s of t h e C h a r t e r 
Oak Citrus 
Association: 


Notice is hereby given t h a t t h e an­ 
nual 
m e e t i n g of t h e s t o c k h o l d e r s of 
t h e 
C h a r t e r 
O a k Citrus 
Association 
will b e held In t h e p a c k i n g house of 
t h e association at C h a r t e r Oak, Cali­ 
fornia, on Friday, N o v e m b e r 7th, 1913, 
at 9 a.m., for t h e purpose of electing 
a board of seven (7) directors to 
serve 
for 
t h e e n s u i n g 
year, 
a n d for t h o 
t r a n s a c t i o n of such o t h e r b u s i n e s s a s 
m a y properly come before t h e meet­ 
ing. 
R. H. M I D D L E T O N . 
10-31 
S e c r e t a r y . 


With the Outgoing of October California's crop of nuts will have been gathered and in 


mtt?mtinr.«mmt«m«n«mu:wtt««: 


Argus Want Ads 


For Sale, For Rent, Exchange, Lost, Found, Miscellaneous 


• 
• Social Events 


• 
• 


S h ! 
S h ! 


j 
A t t h e 


H u l l 
o n 


F O R 
S A L E . 
About, t w e n t y 
m e m b e r s 
of t h e 
l o c a l 


I t o b o k a h 
l o d g e a t t e n d e d a p a r t y 
g i v e n 


F O R 
S A L I C — - 1 0 0 - a e r e 
r a n c h , 
m o s t l y 
hy 
t h e 
A/.una 
l o d g e 
t h e 
first 
of 
t h e 


r i v e r - b o t t o m 
l a n d , 
1 Vi 
a c r e s 
a s p a r a - ( w e e k . 
T h e g a m e s , d e c o r a t i o n s a n d r e - 


10 a c r e s 
a l f a l f a ; 
o a t a n d b a r l e y ; f r e s h m e n t s 
w o r e 
s u g g e s t i v e 
of 
H a l - 


o n 
p l a c e ; 
6 - r o o m 
h o u s e ; 
l a r g e ! i o w e ' e n . 


W A N T K D — A 
g i r l f o r g e n e r a l 
h o u s c - 


w o r k , 
of 
k i n d 
d i s p o s i t i o n 
a n d 
g o o d 


p r i n c i p l e d . 
M r s . P h o e b e 
A r a 
W h i t e , 


p h o n o 
0 3 8 . 
t f 


g u a ; 


c r o p 


b a r n 
a n d o t h e r 
o u t - b n l l d i n g s . 
A b s o ­ 


l u t e l y 
f r e e 
w a t e r 
r i g h t . 
W o u l d 
c o n ­ 


s i d e r 
s o m e 
g o o d 
i n c o m e 
p r o p e r t y 
aB 


p a r t p a y m e n t . 
P r i c e , $225.00 p e r a c r e . 


W r i t e P . O . B o x 347, C o r o n a , C a l . 


A T T E N T I O N 
P K O P K K T Y 
O W N - 


TORS. 
W o 
w a n t 
y o u t o 
r a i s e 
A p p l e 


a n d 
P e a r T r e e s f o r tin In t h i s 
v i c i n i t y . 


O n l y 
s m a l l 
s p a c e 
r e q u i r e d . 
Q u i c k 
r e - 
— ~ 
. 
, 
- 
• 
_ 
. 
, , 
... 
, 
t . 
• ! 
W A N ! h i ) — T o 
r e n t a 
p i a n o 


t u r n s a n d l a r g o 
prolltH a s s u r e d . 
S e n d , 
B t a m p f o r p a r t i c u l a r t o 
C A L I F O R N I A 
N U H S I C I t l K S 
A N D O R C H A R D S , 
Inf., 
6 3 5 
W . W a s h i n g t o n 
St., L o s 
A n g e l e s , 
C a l . 
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W A N T K D — T o 
b u y 
a n t i q u e 
c a r v e d 


o r l e a t h e r c h e a t . 
P h o n e 4fi7. 
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W A N T K D — A n y 
p e r s o n 
w a n t i n g 


t e a m 
w o r k d o n e c a l l 5 0 9 . 
1 1 - l p 


W a l k 
B a c k w a r d s . 


h o m e of M r . a n d M r s . K. P. 


C e n t e r 
s t r e e t , 
a n d 
a t 
t h e 


h o m e 
of M r . a n d M r s . M a r v i n 
C r a w - 


i f o r d . jiiHt n e x t d o o r , t h e K p w o r t l i L e a - 


j g u o 
of 
t h e 
M e t h o d i s t , 
c h u r c h 
h e l d 
a 


j " b a c k w a r d 
s o c i a l " 
l a s t 
n i g h t , 
w i t h 


i m o r e 
fun 
l y i n g 
' r o u n d 
l o o s e 
t h a n 
h a s 


I b e e n 
s e e n 
f o r m a n y 
m o o n s . 


T h e 
g u e s t s 
of 
M i s s 
M a e H u l l , w h o 


is p r e s i d e n t of t h e s o c i e t y , w e r e 
w a r n ­ 


e d t o c o m e in t h e b a c k d o o r 
s t e a l t h i l y , 


a n d 
t o 
s p e a k 
In 
w h i s p e r s , 
a s 
t h e 


g h o s t s w e r e a b r o a d . I n t h e t w o h o m e s , 


h o w e v e r , 
e v e r y t h i n g 
w a s 
b r i l l i a n t 


w i t h 
l i g h t s 
a n d 
H a l l o w e ' e n 
d e c o r a ­ 


t i o n s , 
a n d t h e y o u n g 
p e o p l e 
e n j o y e d 


a 
n u m b e r 
of 
g a m e s 
a p p r o p r i a t e 
fov 


t h e 
o c c a s i o n . 


l i e r t h a 


I t p 


F O R S A L I C - C h e a p L a n d ! 
A c h a n c e 


f o r 
e v e r y o n e . 
S o m e 
of t h e b e s t 
l a n d 


i n C a l i f o r n i a , 
w i t h w a t e r , 
f r o m 
$!i0 t o 


$1.50 p e r a c r e . 
T e r m s , 
o n l y 
one-lift h 


c a s h ; 
n o o t h e r 
p a y m e n t s 
t o b e 
m a d e 


u n t i l t w o c r o p s 
h a v e 
b e e n 
r a i s e d a n d 


m a r k e t e d . S e e -J. H. M a t t h e w s , 
C o v l n a . 


tf 


I J u d d e r 
a n d 
p r i m e r , 
.J. .1. 
S a n b o r n , 


S a n 
D i m a s . 
C o v l n a p h o n e 3 7 5 . 
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F O R 
H A L F . 
L a r g e 
l o t 
In 
b e a r i n g 


o r a n g e 
t r e e s , 
5 0 x 1 7 5 ; 
n o r t h 
f r o n t . 


C e n t e r 
a v e n u e , 
b e t w e e n 
F o u r t h 
a n d 


F i f t h 
s t r e e t s . 
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l i c e f o r c e s of t h e g r e a t c i t i e s , s o 
o f t e n 


w h o l l y 
u n a p p r e c i a t e d , 
and of t h e t w o 


g r e a t 
f o r c e s 
w h i c h 
m a d e 
s u c h 
f e a r f u l 


c o m p l i c a t i o n s 
in a i l o u r s o c i a l 
life of 


t o d a y — t h e 
s a l o o n a n d t h e v e r y 
p r e v a ­ 


l e n t 
s o c i a l 
evil. 
I n 
a 
w a y 
n e w 
t o 


m a n y of h e r h e a r e r s , 
M r s . W e l l s 
t o l d 


h o w 
f o r 
m a n y 
y e a r s 
t h e s a l o o n 
h a d 


b e e n 
n o t o n l y 
the 
c l u b 
of 
t h e 
p o o r 


m a n , b u t h i s b a n k a n d p u b l i c 
c o m f o r t 


s t a t i o n a s w e l l , a n d t h a t I t w a s p a r t l y 


b e c a u s e of t h e b o l s t e r i n g u p by 
t h e s e 


p r o p s , 
w h i c h 
h a v e never 
b e e n 
a 
l e g i ­ 


t i m a t e 
p a r t of t h e s y s t e m , 
it h a d s e ­ 


c u r e d 
a t r e m e n d o u s l y 
s t r o n g 
h o l d u p ­ 


o n t h e w o r k i n g m a n . S h e Btrongly 
felt 


t h a t 
g o o d 
p e o p l e 
e v e r y w h e r e 
s h o u l d 


r i s e u p a n d k n o c k 
a w a y 
t h e s e 
p r o p s , 


a n d t h e n , a n t h e n o n l y , w o u l d w e f i g h t 


s u c c e s s f u l l y 
t h i s 
g r e a t 
a n d 
u n q u e s ­ 


t i o n e d 
e n e m y of s o c i e t y . 
V e r y 
k e e n l y , 


a n d y e t v e r y d e l i c a t e l y , d i d t h e s p e a k ­ 


e r s u m u p t h e l a s t i n g 
d a n g e r 
o f t h e 


s o c i a l 
e v i l . 
N o 
o n e 
w h o 
h e a r d 
h e r 


c o u l d 
fail 
t o 
h e 
s t r o n g l y 
i m p r e s s e d 


b y 
h e r 
s e r i o u s n e s s 
a n d 
i n t e n s i t y 
of 


f e e l i n g . 
T h o s e 
w h o h a d 
n o t 
h e r e t o ­ 


f o r e 
b e l i e v e d 
in a 
g e n e r a l 
d i s c u s s i o n 


of 
t h i s 
g r e a t 
p r o b l e m , 
felt 
t h a t 
h e r 


p r e s e n t a t i o n 
w a s 
c l e a r , 
s t r o n g 
a n d 


fully 
j u s t i f i e d . 


F o r 
C o v l n a 
t o 
h a v e 
h a d 
s u c h 
a 


s p e a k e r was a c o m p l i m e n t . 
T h e s p l e n ­ 


d i d a u d i e n c e a n d c l o s e a t t e n t i o n 
w e r e 


e l o q u e n t 
t e s t i m o n y 
t h a t 
t h e 
o p p o r ­ 


t u n i t y 
w a s 
a p p r e c i a t e d . 


L' 


OOK the world over—and you 
will find no better silverware 
than COMMUNITY, 
long 
known as the world's standard. No 
one can question the artistic merits 
of the beautiful patterns. Louis XIV, 
Sheraton, Georgian, Fleur de Luce, 
etc., shown in complete lines. 


Community Silver appeals to those 
desiring to give something that is a 
sincere evidence of their regard. You 
can choose a gift more magnificent— 
but none that will be more prized. 


It is a pleasure for us to show you 
Community's complete .line,---inci- 
dentally the best values obtainable. 


" A s k 
y o u r 
n e i g h b o r s a b o u t 
F I N C H S ' " 


FINCH'S JEWELRY STORE 


G r a d u a t e 
J e w e l e r s 
a n d 
O p t i c i a n s . 


P h o n e 4 2 . 


F u n - M a k i n g 
of 
R e b e k a h s . 


All k i n d s of f u n w a s In p r o g r e s s o n 


T h u r s d a y 
e v e n i n g 
a t t h e s o c i a l 
h e l d 


b y t h e R e b e k a h 
l o d g e , i n 
c o n j u n c t i o n 


w i t h 
t h e 
v a r i o u s 
O d d 
F e l l o w 
s o c i e ­ 


t i e s . 
A p i c n i c s u p p e r w a s h e l d a t 6 : 3 0 


o ' c l o c k , 
f o l l o w e d 
b y a l l t h e 
m e r r i e s t 


k i n d s of g a m e s , s u c h a s a p e a n u t 
h u n t , 


s o w i n g o n b u t t o n s , f a t m a n ' s 
r a c e , f a t 


w o m a n ' s 
r a c e , 
p u m p k i n 
p i e 
e a t i n g 


c o n t e s t , 
d o u g h n u t 
e a t i n g 
c o n t e s t , a n d 


p o t a t o 
r a c e . 


M r s . 
A l i c e 
B u r p e e , M r s . S . L . S p e n ­ 


c e r 
a n d 
M r s . W . 
S. 
S i d e s 
w e r e 
In 


c h a r g e o f t h e d i n i n g r o o m ; 
M i s s 
E t h e l 


H o u s e r of d e c o r a t i n g ; 
M r s . O . C . W l l - 


l o u g h b y , 
M r s . F r a n k 
B l s b e e a n d M r s . 


G e o r g e 
C o o l m a n , 
e n t e r t a i n m e n t . 
T h e 


d e c o r a t i o n s 
w e r e 
in t h e f o r m 
of 
H a l ­ 


l o w e ' e n 
p u m p k i n s 
a n d 
i l l u m i n a t i o n s 


I n d i c a t i v e of t h e h a r v e s t r e s t i v a l 
s p i r i t . 


A 
n u m b e r 
of 
l o d g e 
m e m b e r s 
f r o m 


O l e n d o r a a n d A z n s a 
w e r e 
p r e s e n t . 


In 
H o n o r of C l u b 
S p e a k e r . 


M r s . 
10. V. R i c e e n t e r t a i n e d o n 
M o n ­ 


d a y 
w i t h 
a 
v e r y 
d a i n t i l y 
a p p o i n t e d 


l u n c h e o n 
in h o n o r of M r s . W i l l o u g h b y 


R o d m a n , 
w h o 
w a s 
s p e a k e r 
a t 
t h e 


M o n d a y 
A f t e r n o o n 
C l u b . 
A f t e r 
l u n c h ­ 


e o n 
M r s . R o d m a n 
w a s g i v e n 
a n 
a u t o 


r i d e 
a r o u n d 
t h e c i t y 
a n d 
c o u n t r y 
t o 


s e e 
t h e m o s t 
I m p o r t a n t 
p o i n t s 
of in­ 


t e r e s t . 
M r s . R i c e ' s 
g u e s t s 
w o r e 
M r s . 


|.l. 
.J. 
M o r g a n , 
p r e s i d e n t , 
of 
t h e 
c l u b , 


i.MIss 
L i l i a n 
D o u g l a s s , c h a i r m a n of t h e 


i c o m m i i t . ' c 
for t h e a f t e r n o o n , 
.Mrs. W . 


i M. C r i s w o l d 
a n d M r s . C. W . 
C o t n a n . 


U N I V E R S I T Y 
S T U D E N T S 


A T 
M E T H O D / S T 
C H U R C H . 


F i v e 
s t u d e n t s 
f r o m 
t h e 
U n i v e r s i t y 


of 
S o u t h e r n 
C a l i f o r n i a 
will 
b e in a t ­ 


t e n d a n c e a l l d a y S u n d a y a t t h e 
M e t h ­ 


o d i s t 
E p i s c o p a l 
c h u r c h , 
w h e r e 
t h e y 


will t a k e c h a r g e of t h e s e r v i c e s . 


T h e s e g e n t l e m e n 
w i l l a r r i v e in 
t i m e 


t o 
c o n d u c t 
a n 
e v a n g e l i c a l 
s e r v i c e 
i n 


c o n n e c t i o n 
w i t h 
t h e 
S u n d a y - s c h o o l , 


a n d 
R e v . S. ,1. M c C o n n e l l 
h a s 
g i v e n 


o v e r h i s p u l p i t t o t h e m 
f o r t h e m o r n ­ 


i n g 
s e r v i c e . 


I n t h e e v e n i n g , t h e y o u n g 
m e n w i l l 


c o n d u c t a r e g u l a r 
e v a n g e l i c a l 
s e r v i c e , 


p r e a c h i n g 
a n d 
s i n g i n g . 
R e v . 
M c C o n ­ 


n e l l 
o n l y 
r e c e i v e d 
w o r d of t h e i r 
c o m ­ 


i n g a t a l a t e d a t e , a n d h e u r g e s 
e v e r y ­ 


o n e w h o w i s h e s t o h e a r a s p i r i t e d r e ­ 


v i v a l 
s e r v i c e t o b e p r e s e n t 
a t a n y o r 


a l l of t h e s e r v i c e s . 


B E S T 
O F F E R M A D E 


O F 
T H E 
S E A S O N . 


In t h e w i n d o w of t h e C o v i n a 
F u r n i ­ 


t u r e 
C o m p a n y 
t h e r e i s a w h i t e 
e n a m ­ 


e l e d 
b r a s s b e d , a c o n t i n u o u s 
p o s t b e d 


of t h e l a r g e 
t w o - I n c h 
t u b i n g 
t y p e . 
I t 


is 
fitted 
w i t h 
a 
g o o d 
s p r i n g , 
a 
full, 


c o t t o n - f e l t 
m a t t r e s n , 
t h e 
w h o l e 
b e i n g 


w o r t h 
o n g e n e r a l 
s a l e , $22. T h i s 
o u t ­ 
fit is b e i n g o f f e r e d 
f o r $15.50. 
T a k e 
a 


l o o k 
i n t h e w i n d o w 
a n d s e e If 
t h i s 


i s n ' t a r e a l 
b a r g a i n . 
1 t 


W e i r d 
T h i n g s 
A r e 
D o n e . 


T h e 
S t a n d a r d 
H e a r e r s , 
w h i c h 
is 


c o m p o s e d 
of 
t h e 
y o u n g e r 
s e t of t h e 


l a d l e s of t h e 
F i r s t 
Methodi.-'t 
c h u r c h , 


s p e n t a v e r y 
d e l i g h t f u l 
e v e n i n g a t t h e | 


h o m e 
of 
M i s s 
M i l d r e d 
l i l o e e k e r , 
o n 


C i t r u s a v e n u e , 
l a s t T u e s d a y 
n i g h t , t h e 


o c c a s i o n 
b e i n g 
a 
H a l l o w e ' e n 
s o c i a l . 


A n u m b e r of y o u n g m e n w e r e 
i n i t i a t e d 


i n t o 
t h e m y s t e r i e s 
of 
t h i s 
w e i r d 
fes­ 


t i v a l . 
R e t ' r e s l i m i i e t s 
w e r e 
s e r v e d 
b y 


t h e 
y o u n g 
l a d i e s . 


G h o s t s 
I n v a d e 
P o t t e r 
H o m e . 


I 
T h o s e 
w h o 
h a p p e n e d 
t o 
p a s s 
t h e 


, 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 
of M r . a n d 
M r s . C. W . 
P o t t e r 


i l a s t 
n i g h t 
m u s t 
h a v e 
t h o u g h t 
t h a t 
t h e 


( s p i r i t s 
t h a t 
t r o u b l e d 
T a i n 
o' 
S h u n t e r 


' w e r e a b r o a d . 
C h o s t l y 
figures 
in 
w h i t e 


r o a m e d t h e l a w n s a n d p e e p e d f r o m b e ­ 


h i n d s h r u b b e r y a n d t h e r e w e r e 
s t r a n g e 


l l i c k e r i n g s 
of 
l i g h t 
in 
t h e 
r e s i d e n c e , 


w h e r e 
d a r k 
f o r m s 
s t o l e 
u p 
f r o m 
t h e 


c o l l a r 


S t o c k h o l d e r s ' 
A n n u a l 
M e e t i n g , 


A n i m a l 
m e e t i n g 
of 
s t o c k h o l d e r s 
of 


C o v i n a 
O a r a g e 
& M a c h i n e 
S h o p 
A s s o ­ 


c i a t i o n 
f o r 
e l e c t i o n 
of 
d i r e c t o r s 
a n d 


f o r 
t r a n s a c t i o n 
of a n y o t h e r 
b u s i n e s s 


p r o p e r 
t o 
c o m e 
b e f o r e 
t h e 
m e e t i n g 


will 
b e 
h o l d 
o n 
M o n d a y , 
N o v . 1 0 t h , 


l!Uo, a t 2 p . m . , a t office 
of t h e 
c o m ­ 


p a n y . 
D. M. GIV'K.V, 
S e c ' y . 


11-1-8 


KEPORT OK THE CONDITION 
OF THE 


First National Bank of Covina 


A T 
C O V I N A 


i n t b o S t a t e of C a l i f o r n i a , a t t h e c l o s e 


of 
b u s i n e s s , 
O c t o b e r 2 1 s t , 1 9 1 3 . 


( C h a r t e r N o . 5830) 


R E S O U R C E S . 


Loans and discounts 
S213.601.89 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
1,312.32 


U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
25,000.00 


Bonds, securities, etc 
48.580.76 


Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. • 25,760.00 
Other real estate owned 
1,600.00 


Due from National Banks (not 


reserve agents) 
716.97 


Duo from approved reserve agents 
70,868.06 


Checks and other cash items 
288.12 


Notes of other National Banks 
800.00 


Lawful Money Reserve in Bank, viz: 
Specie 
$33,266.70 


Lejral Tender Notes 
1,000.00 
34,266.70 


Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer 


5 per cent of circulation. • 
1,250.00 


Total 
$423,934.82 


L I A I I I L I T I K S . 


Capital Stock paid in 
$ 50,000.00 


Surplus fund 
60,000.00 


Undivided profits, less expenses 
and taxes paid 
32,491.43 


National Bank notes outstanding 
23,550.00 


Due to other National Banks 
4,786.26 


Due to Trust Companies and Savings 


Banks 
7.195.93 


Dividends unpaid 
226.00 


Individual deposits subject to check-•• 253,240.40 
Demand certificates of deposit 
1,118.20 


Certified Checks 
382.60 


Cashier's checks outstanding 
950.00 


Total 
$423,934.82 


State of California Conntv of Los Angeles, ss: 


I, M. Leonhardt. Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above state­ 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and be­ 
lief. 
M. LEONHARDT. Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: 


J. O. Houser 
) 
C. S. Beardsley \ Directois 
W. M. Griswold > 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th 
day of October. 1913. 
Bryce M. Given. 


Notary Public. 


R e p o r t 
of 
t h e C o n d i t i o n 
of 
t h e 


Covina National Bank 


A T 
C O V I N A , 


in t h e S t a t e of C a l i f o r n i a , a t t h e c l o s e 


of 
b u s i n e s s , 
O c t o b e r 
2 1 s t , 11)13. 


( C h a r t e r 
N o . 8 2 2 2 ) 


M i s s i o n a r y 


A i d 
ot' 
tlio 


r e g u l a r 
s e s - j 


a n d 
In c o n 


T w o 
P r e s i d e n t s 
C h o s e n . 


T h e 
W o m a n ' s 
F o r e i g n 


S o c i e t y 
a n d 
t h e 
L a d i e s ' 


M e t h o d i s t 
c h u r c h 
m e t in 


sioti 
l a s t 
T h u r s d a y 
w e e k 


j u n c t i o n 
w i t h 
Ih 


t h e 
H o m o 
M i s s i o n a r y 
S o c i e t y , 
d e t e r ­ 


m i n e d 
o n t h e s e c o n d 
T h u r s d a y 
of t h e 


m o u t h 
for t h e i r 
a l l - d a y 
m e e t i n g s 
t h i s 


v e a r . 
Moth 
s o c i e t i e s 
e l e c t e d 
p r e s i ­ 


d e n t s , 
t h o s e 
c h o s e n 
in 
t h e i r 
a b s e n c e 


at t h e r e g u l a r e l e c t i o n 
h a v i n g 
d e c l i n e d 


t o s e r v o 
M r s . I'. .1. l i o n s w a r , e l e c t e d 


p r e s i d e n t 
of t h e L a d i e s ' A i d , a n d M r s . 


I.. A. W a r n e r of t h e F o r e i g n . 
T h e first 


all d a y m e e t i n g 
vsit h o h e l d o n 
T h u r s ­ 


d a y . N n \ . I.'!, w h e n 
M r s . W o o d c o c k 
of 


I ' a s a d i - n a 
will 
b o 
p r e s e n t 
a n d 
m a k e 


,in 
a d d r e s s 
in b e h a l f 
of t h e 
W . F . M . S , 


:<ud 
M i s - M a u d 
! - M w a r d s 
will 
i u a i i g i i - 


!'.!'.• tin- 
r i ' . i i i - . 
p r o g r a m , 
h a v i n g 
b e e n 


i I n s . n a s b-adi-r i h r o u u h o i i i 
t h e y e a r 


H u t it w a s r e a l l y a v e r y 
m e r r y 


c r o w d , 
c o m p o s e d 
°t 
y o u n g 
g i r l s 
a n d 


b o y s , 
d i s g u i s e d 
In s h e e t s 
a n d 
p i l l o w ­ 


c a s e s , 
in t h e 
m o s t 
a p p r o v e d 
of 
H a l ­ 


l o w e ' e n 
f a s h i o n . 
T h e d e c o r a t i o n s 
w e r e 


a l l 
In t h e s p i r i t 
of 
H a l l o w e ' e n . 
T h e 


h o s t e s s , 
a s s i s t e d 
b y M i s s 
H a z e l 
P o t - 


t o r a n d o t h e r 
g i r l s , s e r v e d 
d e l e c t a b l e 


r e f r e s h m e n t s . 
In t h e p a r t y 
w o r e 
Mil­ 


d r e d 
U o n h a n i , 
M a r j o r l e 
C l a r k e , 
M a r i e 


N e l s o n , 
l O l l e a n e C r i f l l t h s , 
M y r t l e 
D a n ­ 


i e l s , 
M y r t l e 
W i l l i a m s , 
I t u t h 
W h i t s e l , 


r e p r e s e n t a t i v e s 
o r i 
V 
i 
, 
, 
, 
o 
t 
T u r k o r . 
H e l e n 
H r o a d w o l l , 
H a t - 


t i e 
H a s l i o r , 
l . u c i l o 
M a t t h e w s . 
H a x e l 


P o t i o r , l i l e n n a n d ( l e r a l d 
P e v o l , 
C l y d e 


i C u s t e r . 
L l o y d 
l l a r n i s h , 
H a r r y 
f l a g e r , 
j H a r r y 
H l e o c k e r . 
P a u l 
L o c l c r i d g e , L e s - 


j t e r 
Soil), M e r l e C a s e y , 
W i l l i a m 
A'.idor- 


s o n , 
M i t c h e l l 
F i n c h . 


T h e 
w a r m 
a n d f r i e n d l y 
s c h o o l 
s p i r i t 
a m o n g 
t h e 
Y . M . C . A . 
s t u d e n t s 
m a k e s 
t h e s c h o o l a h o m e 
f o r t h e 
o u t - o f - t o w n 
y o u n g 
f e l l o w . 
T h i s , 
t a k e n 
w i t h 
t h e 
s t r a i g h t f o r w a r d 
c o u r s e s , m a k e s t h e Y. 
M . C . A . 
W A Y a 
g r e a t 
s u c c e s s . 
A s k 
a b o u t it t o H . IOdgar F r y , L o s A n g e l e s . 


D E L I N Q U E N T 
N O T I C E . 


N o . of 


C e r t . 


4 


42 


T H E 
H O U S E 
I S 
K N O W N 


B Y 
I T S 
F U R N I T U R E . 


T h e 
C o v i n a 
F u r n i t u r e 
C o m p a n y 
h a s 


s e l e c t e d a few v e r y 
lino l i b r a r y 
t a b l e s 


in 
f u m e d 
a n d 
g o l d e n 
o a k , a n d 
t h e y 


a r e n o w i n t h e s a l e s 
r o o m s o n 
C i t r u s 


a v e n u e . 
T h e y 
a r e s o n i e t h i i m 
d i f f e r e n t 


W e 
w o u l d 
l i k e y o u t o s e e t h e m . 
U 


S t n i g h t 
F r o m 
t h e S h o u l d e r . 


An i i m i s u a l l v l a r g e a u d i e n c e 
g r e e t e d 


M r s 
A l i c e S t o b b i n s 
W e l i s 
l a s t 
S u n d a v 


Mectric 
t o a s t e r , 


light 
cord a n d 


w i t h o u t 
f u s s i n g 


" K l 
T o s t o ' 
is 
a n 
i 


w h i c h 
a t t a c h e s 
t o t h e 


p i V i - i i l V a 
t lit- 
b l c i i k f i i S t 


e v e n i n g 
at 
t h e 
F i r s t 
P r e s b y t e r i u n 
; 


w 
l 
t 
n 
u 
s t o v e . 
If y o u h a v e 
n e v e r 
s e e n 


c h u r c h . 
A n o l d - t i m e f r i e n d a n d p a r i s h - • 
0 
, 
, 
e > 
t 
a 
k 
e 
a 
l o o k 
in t h e 
w i n d o w s 
of j a n d e x p e n s e 
of 
s a l e , 


l o n e r 
of 
H e v . c . 
1). W i l l i a m s o n , 
s h e ' 
l 
l 
u 
> 
H e n r y - H a l l 
H a r d w a r e 
H o u s e . 
T o - ) 
H . M . K E N D A L L , 
S e c ' y . 


w a s h a p p i l y 
i n t r o d u c e d b y h i m , a s n o t ' •'">' 
l 
s 
H o t p o i n t 
D a y . 
U ; 
B a l d w i n P a r k , C a l 


Office 
of 
t h e B a l d w i n 
P a r k 
W a t e r 


C o m p a n y , 
p r i n c i p a l 
p l a c e of 
b u s i n e s s , 


B a l d w i n 
P a r k , C o u n t y of L o s A n g e l e s , 


S t a t e of 
C a l i f o r n i a . 


T h e r e 
a r e 
d e l i n c p i e n t 
o n 
t h e 
fol­ 


l o w i n g 
d e s c r i b e d 
s t o c k o n a c c o u n t 
of 


a s s e s s m e n t 
N o . 4, l e v i e d 
o n t h e 
2 9 t h 


d a y 
of 
A u g u s t , 
1 0 1 3 . t h e 
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a m o u n t s 
s e t 
o p p o s i t e 
t h e 
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of 


t h e 
r e s p e c t i v e 
s h a r e h o l d e r s , 
a s 
fol­ 


l o w s : 


A m t . 


D u e 


$1. 
r..00 


L'i.00 


52.no 


2.50 


8.75 
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25.00 


A n d 
in 
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w i t h 
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of 
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s t o c k 
a s 
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b e 


s o l d a t p u b l i c 
a u c t i o n 
a t t h e office of 


t h e c o m p a n y 
in B a l d w i n 
P a r k , 
C o u n t y 
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g e t h e r 
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a d v e r t i s i n g 


R. 
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K. 
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RKSOUKCKB. 


Loans and Discounts 
$1G1,304.S2 


Ovvrdraf t», secured and unsecured 
159.21) 


U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
M.000.00 


Other Bonds to secure U. S. Deposits; 


to secure Postal Savinns, $1,000 
1.000.00 


Bonds, securities, etc 
40,775.00 


Due from approved reserve atrcnts 
10,663.60 


Checks and other cash items 
69.24 


Notes of other National Bunks 
620.00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels, cents 
42.31 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: 
Specie 
10.878.90 
10,878.90 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5* of circulation) 
2.500.00 


Total 
278,063.06 


MABU.IT1KS. 


Capital stock paid in 
SfiO.000.00 


Surplus fund 
10.000.00 


Undivided profits, less expenses 


and taxes paid 
3.142.26 


National Hank Notes outstandinK 
48.100.00 


Individual deposits subject to check 
H7.025.94 


Demand certificates of deposit- 
56,876.38 


Time certificates of deposit 
22.243.20 


Cu.shier's checks outstandinK 
130.00 


Postal Savings deposits 
645.29 


Total 
278.063.06 


State of California, County of I AW Aniteles, ss. 


I, V. O. Knidish, Cashier of the above-named 
hank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
ih true lo the best of my knowledge and belief. 


V. O. ENGLISH, Cashier. 


Correct —Attest: 


J. D. Heed 
) 


J. L. Matthews 
(Directors 
J. N. Maurer 
' 
Sulisc-rilied and sworn to before me this 27th 
day of October, 1913. 


F. W. Gail. Notary Public. 


N O T I C E . 


T o 
t h e s t o c k h o l d e r s 
of t h e 
C h a r t e r 


O a k 
C i t r u s 
A s s o c i a t i o n : 


N o t i c e i s h e r e b y 
g i v e n 
t h a t 
t h e a n ­ 


n u a l 
m e e t i n g 
of 
t h e 
s t o c k h o l d e r s 
of 


t h e 
C h a r t e r 
O a k 
C i t r u s 
A s s o c i a t i o n 


will b e h o l d i n t h e p a c k i n g 
h o u s e 
of 


t h e 
a s s o c i a t i o n 
a t C h a r t e r 
O a k , C a l i ­ 


f o r n i a , o n F r i d a y , 
N o v e m b e r 7 t h , l'JLi. 


a t l» a . m . , i o r t h e puipoao. ai 
e l e c t i n g 


a h o a r d of s e v e n (7 I d i r e c t o r s t o s e r v e 


for 
t h e 
e n s u i n g 
y e a r , 
a n d 
foi 
t h o 


t r a n s a c t i o n 
of s u c h 
o t h e r 
b u s i n e s s 
a s 


m a y 
p r o p e r l y 
c o m e 
b e f o r e 
t h e 
m e e t ­ 


i n g . 
Ft. H . 
M I D D L E T O N , 


10-31 
S e c r e t a r y . 


COVINA ARGUS 


COVTNA, CALIFORNIA, 
S A T U R D A Y , N O V E M B E R 1, 1<>U. 


A TYPICAL CLUSTER OF CALIFORNIA WALNUTS 


With the outgoing of October California's crop of nuts will have been gathered and in 
process of distribution, 
California produces practically the whole of the Almond crop 
of the United States, and about half of the domestic consumption of Walnuts. No coun­ 


try equals California in the excellence of her V/alnut crop. 
A few from Italy and 
France are comparable in size and quality but the bulk of imported Walnuts corres­ 
pond to No. 2 Californtas. Our illustration shows a cluster of Santa Rosa Walnuts 
grown near San Jose. 


a 
CALIFORNIA FARMER SECTION. 


ROSES FOR PROFIT. 
FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


C 


OMMERCIAL, rosea—that is the 
varieties that are grown to s u p - 
" ply the 
manufacturers - of p o ­ 
mades, 
soaps, 
rose 
Water 
and 
such 
articles of trade—are 
mostly of the 
cabbage variety, the rose of a hundred 
petals. 
These 
are grown 
in 
great 
quantities in Fr&rce where large rose- 
gardens are devoted to them. 


It would seem that roues of the cab­ 
bage variety have more substance and 
a more lasting rerfume than many of 
the newer aiid more highly cultivated 
varieties. 


In Bulgaria nearly all the roses are 
ueed in making rose essence or attar 
of roses. 


The extent of the business in France 
m a y be understood from the fact that 
as many as two and a half 
million 
pounds of roses are annually gathered 
In the Grasse district. 


Roses for Pleasure and Profit. 


While we n-.ay not be able to com­ 
mercialize rote culture in California to 
the extent they do in France and Bul­ 
garia it is yet possible that with our 
favorable 
climate 
rose 
growing may 
yet become a business feature of hor­ 
ticulture here. 


With proper management ro3es m a y 
be 
grown 
continuously and thus be 
made to feed an industry such as seems 
to be profitable in France trom 
early 
spring to late fall. 
Of co'irfe the main 
crop of roses will always appear in 
May after the comparative rest during 
the cool weather,of the rainy season, 
but by forcing the earlier varieties and 
holding back the later ones, and by 
forcing two or three seafons of bloom­ 
ing where only 01 e usually appears, the 
output of roses may be greatly in­ 
creased and distributed throughout the 
growing season. 


Then 
besides the use of roses for 
manufacturing 
purposes 
there is al­ 
ways a market for good roses in our 
larger cities which will increase as the 
population 
increases. 


But while the profits to be derived 
from 
roses in a commercial way arc- 
important, no less so is their 
uplifting 
and educatloi al value In our gardens 
and along our highways, exerting Its 
power 
without 
parade and blare of 
trumpets but nevertheless powerful and 
productive of good In the characters 
of all who s"e them. 


By Maggie Downing Brainard. 


STORING" T H E 
BULBS. 
GARDENING IN A GRAVEL PIT, 


•The 
directions 
for 
storing 
bulbs, 
found 
below, were written for colder 
cWmates than California,, but are full 
of suggestions as to handling and care: 


Do not dig summer blooming roots 
too early for if they are not allowed 
to mature and ripen they will not keep 
well. 
They are safe in the ground so 
long as they do not freeze. 
When they 
are dug keep the stalks on them and 
put them in a shed or some such shel­ 
tered place and allow them to dry for 
a few days. 
« 


If the weather is pleasant let them 
lie in the sun. covering them at night 
\\ ith old carpet. 


Canna roots keep well if packed in 
dry earth and sand and placed in a. 
dry cellar. 
They also may be wrapped, 
each 
separately, 
in paper and then 
placed in a bag and hung in a frost­ 
proof cupboard. 
• 


However, as Carina r o r t s are subject 
to dry rot they 
siiouid be examined 
from time to time and 
a s 
soon 
a s 
decay shows itself separate the sound 
from the unscurd. 


Dahlia tubers are as easily kept a* 
potatoes and should be given like con­ 
ditions. 
Give them a high shelf in a 
cool, moist cellar. 


Gladiolus bulbs like a warm and dry- 
place. 
W r a p each in paper, excluding 
every particle of soil, and put in paper 
bags. 
H a n g in an upper room or attic 
where they will not freeze. 


Caladium 
tubers 
need 
about the 
Fame 
winter 
treatment 
as 
Dahlia 
tubers—possibly wanting less moisture 
t.nd more heat. 


COLUMBINES. 


GARDEN. 


Raspberries 
produce 
good 
crops in 
the same soil for years, while 
straw­ 
berries 
produce 
their 
best 
crops the 
first years they come into full bearing. 


Liberal applications of lime may be 
used to advantage 
by 
all vegetable 
growers. 
It is an effective 
means of 
preventing malnutrition diseases and is 
exceedingly 
important 
in 
correcting 
soil acidity. 


Rhubarb 
should not be allowed to 
go to seed if the best root growth is 
wanted. 


One of th.-. most desirable of our gar­ 
den perennials is the Aquilegia or Co­ 
lumbine. 
This is a well-known flower 
to all who frequent the mountains and 
wild woods and is a desirable acquisi­ 
tion to any flower garden. 


Like many of our common 
garden 
flowers It has been hybridized a n d bro­ 
ken up as it were into many 
varie­ 
ties of color and shape until no florist's 
catalogue is complete 
without 
it in 
some of its beautiful forms. 


Many 
new beautiful 
and 
pleasing 
.shades and combinations, effective con­ 
trast 
in individual 
flowers, 
ranging 
through all shades of lavender, blue, 
mauve, white, yellow, orange, 
scarlet 
and bright rose pink are now offered 
by florists at very moderate prices. 


The long spurred hybrids are perhaps 
the most striking and as they are all 
perfectly hardy of vigorous and stately 
growth, flowering profusely in May and 
June they 
become at once very de­ 
sirable. 


Some varieties with large 
elegantly 
shaped flowers with long spurs borne 
well above the beautiful foliage have 
a charming effect and a r e much es­ 
teemed for cutting. 


Morse's Prize Strain Pansy Seeds come 
from the finest Seed Farms in Europe. 
Fully described in our 


1913 Bulb 


A catalogue replete with descriptions of the new eat 
creations in BULBS—Narcissus, Daffodils, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, mad many of the great Spencer Sweet 
Pea Novelties for 191- 


Sent Free to Any) Address 


The finest pansy blossoms grow from seeds 
planted in the fall. 


SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 


Seeds that come from C C. Morse or Co. 
can b e relied on. They bloom into the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers. 


Mane's Alfalfa and Crass Seeds 
Cannot Be Equaled. 
Planting 
Instructions Cheerfully 
Giotn. 


C. C. MORSE & CO. 


LmnjittSmiHovmea the Cowl 
129 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 


H 


OT and dry days 
matured the 
sweet corn all too rapidly ."said 
some went to the free 
market. 
It w a s a n ideal season for corn worms 
and bossy had a benefit of sweet corn 
stalks with an occasional ear left on it 
for which she returned an 
Increased 
flow of rich Jersey 
milk. 
The last 
planting is growing fast and will, we 
hope, furnish 
some good ears 
before 
the rains come and the weather is too 
cool for it to mature. 


The 
usual rule for planting 
sweet 
corn 
has 
been 
every 
two 
or 
three weeks. 
After this year's experi­ 
ence it would 
seem to be better to 
modify that rule and say every week. 
Have a corn day and plant say a doz­ 
en 
hills 
every 
week. 
In this way 
there will be no trouble about enough 
pollen to fertilize the ears and nice 
young sweet corn will always be ready 
for the table and the stalks will be 
just right for the cow. 


Our 
Melon 
Patch. 


The spicy . muskmelons 
were good 
while they lasted, and so were 
the 
watermelons, but they did not get large 
enough to be of the best quality. 


Next year—did you ever notice with 
what abiding faith the grower of things 


m 
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Itoeky Monntnin 
Columbines. 


speaks of next year?—we have 
some 
plans for melons 
as well a s 
other 
things and do not intend to be laughed 
at and have 
people say when 
they 
see our melon patch, 
"What's 
this, 
peaches and apples growing on vines 
sure as you live!" 


It requires a little sarcasm to wake 
some people up and induce them to do 
their best, so look out for something 
great in the melon line "next year". 


The dozen egg plants have borne a 
lot of "eggs" of good size and quality, 
but most of them 
have gone to the 
free market as our taste 
has never 
warmed up very much to egg plant, 
besides'we have been told how to pre­ 
pare yellow crook-neck squash in the 
egg-plant way and much prefer it. 


Flooding the Garden. 


Two weeks ago when Charley, Bill 
and Hayes could be spared from other 
work, the irrigating pump was started 
and the water 
brought 
by crooked 
ways through the trees on the high 
bank down to the garden 
It w a s ne­ 
cessary to bring the water in a round­ 
about way to prevent washing 
In 
a 
short time the 
whole 
garden 
was 
flooded. 
By stopping the pump for a 
time and starting 
again 
when 
the 
water had soaked in the ground was 
thoroughly saturated. 


When dry enough it was stirred on 
top to prevent evaporation and a part 
spaded deeply 
for new plantings 
of 
bulbs, and winter vegetables, 
carrots 
and beets mostly. 
Some new experi­ 
ence will be had the coming 
winter 
with the aid of cheese cloth in this 
coldest spot on the ranch in winter 
and the hottest in summer. 


People who havei deal locations for 
their gardens are losers when it comes 
to downright planning and hard work 
to make things grow, for where every 
condition is favorable the garden in 
California seems to be a spontaneous 
growth. 
H. G. K. 


Tomato V»orms. — The large cater­ 
pillars commonly found destroying the 
tomato vines are, in most 
instances, 
easily destroyed by hand picking, but 
If it ia practicable this treatment may 
well be supplemented by fall plowing 
to expose the "jug 
handled" 
pupae 
over wintering in the ground. 


. _ MsgnoliaUFiiscatsi.' - 


' 
This is a miniature magnolia 
not 
bigger than a wild rose. 


Flowers a r e 
creamy-white, 
petals 
thick like the magnolia grandiflora. 
A 


few of these 
blossoms will 
scent 
a 
room with the- odor of finely-ripened 
bananas. 
As they grow old and fall, 
they 
turn a reddish-brown 
but still 
retain their fragrance. 


Weigelia. 


This is an early spring bloomer. The 
flowers come in such masses before the 
leaves appear the shrub 
looks 
like 
nothing but a bundle of flower spikes. 


Weigelia rosea and W. Candida a r e 
the two best varieties. 


W. 
rosea, 
flowers, 
pink, 
margined 
with white; very handsome, specially 
desirable for garden. 


W. Candida, pure white; blooms later 
than rosea. 


These shrubs flow'er continually u n ­ 
til 
August, 
also, 
from 
September 
through 
October. 


Spirea. 


Some varieties of Spirea are indigin- 
ous to the states; others, imported. 
In 
ancient Greece the 
white 
flowering 
kinds were used for making 
wreaths 
and garlands for feast decorations. 


By planting different species, one is 
sure of a succession of blooms; white, 
pink, single a n d double, flowers 
from 
early spring to' late summer. 


S. v a n houtte: This species is known 
under the general 
name 
of 
"bridal- 
wreath", because in the absence 
of 
leaves, the long, 
willowy 
limbs, so 
thickly covered with clusters of white 
miniature 
roses, resembles 
old-fash­ 
ioned rose bridal wreaths. 


Among the most desirable of the oth­ 
er species a r e S. callosa from 
J a p a n , 
the flqwers of which are a deep pink; 
and 
S. Douglasii 
from 
Oregon bnd 
California, 


Deutzia. 


This ornamental shrub, so shyly cul­ 
tivated in the west, is from J apan a n d 
China. 
It is one of the most 
graceful 
of all flowering shrubs, requiring but 
moderate care which is generously r e ­ 
turned by a n abundance of blossoms. 


D. gracilis is a most desirable kind, 
but too shrubby for the lawn; 
effect­ 
ive in the garden, in hedges or a m o n g 
the rose bushes. 


The flowers, growing in racemes, a r e 
smaller than the other varieties, s n o w - 
white and mostly 
valued for 
early 
blooming. 
. 


D. crehata is excellent for lawn cult­ 
ure, being a tall, free-grower and fine 
bloomer. 


There are many other varieties, some 
of which when sheltered make 
good 
winter bloomers. 


Camelia Japonica. 


Like the Crepe Myrtle, the Oleander, 
and the Rose of Sharon, the southern 
states revel in the 
great beauty 
of 
these evergreen trees. 


The 
foliage 
is a beautiful 
glossy 
green through which in winter can be 
seen a wealth of wax-like, red, white, 
pink a n d variegated 
roses. 


At Sa '.ramento these trees grow to 
a 
perfection 
even 
exceeding 
those 
found in N e w Orleans, a n d t h e flow­ 
ers, for size and colorings cannot be 
surpassed. 


J u s t north of San Jose two fine red 
specimens can be seen on a ranch for­ 
merly owned by Capt. Aram. 


There are many species of Camelia, 
but the Japonica from Japan, is the 
most desirable for lawn or garden. 
Veronica. 


The Veronica, 
though 
an excellent 
flowering shrub is not well known in 
the west. 
The flowers aire red, violet- 
blue, 
crimson-purple; 
leaves 
glossy 
green lined with white. 


V. variagata: 
This is the only spe­ 
cies of which we can speak from ex­ 
perience and which we found very sat­ 
isfactory. 
Flowers were a pretty blue, 
effective for massing in vases. 


For early spring, on lawns or down 
avenues, planted in rows rather 
than 
by singles, a most effective 
scene is 
produced by the use of any one of the 
following: Flowering crab-apple, peach, 
pomegranate, or J a p a n 
cherry. 


SWEET- POTATOES. 


By J. Mundell. 


Cook vegetables a s soon as possible 
after gathering them. 
If they become 
wilted freshen them in cold water. 


The 
keeping of sweet 
potatoes in 
storage is one of the most 
important 
problems the grower h a s to deal with. 
There are a few things that should be 
kept in mind when handling the crop 
and when storing. 


1st. Dig the potatoes carefully a n d 
dry thoroughly in the sun. 


2nd. Sort out the sound ones a n d 
handle them carefully; 
for a bruised 
potato does not keep well. 


3rd. Keep the potatoes where 
they 
will be dry and warm. 
A temperature 
of 
from 50 to 65 degrees h a s been 
found to be about right for keeping 
sweet potatoes. 


4th. Place the potatoes from getting 
chilled. 


HORACE GREELEY KEESLING, Editor. 
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BEAUTIFICATION 
OF HIGHWAYS. 


R 


OAD improvement and beautifica­ 
tion has gone forward quite sat­ 
isfactorily the past year, although 
comparatively 
little 
has been 
said 
about it in our Improvement Clubs or 
In the newspapers. 


As this matter is now regularly re­ 
ported on in Grange meetings it has 
by force of repetition become a mov­ 
ing force in the llvee of all, but par­ 
ticularly country people. 


The educational compaign begun in 
earnest two years ago at Visalia in 
favor of good roads, and beautiful roads 
as well, has done much effective work, 
as is evidenced by the better roads, 
cleaned up roadsides, removal of fences 
where not needed to turn stock, and 
the increased planting of trees and 
flowers. 
• In the Central portion of the State 
new plantings have suffered somewhat 
on account of the extreme dryness, but 
this test of endurance has perhaps been 
very Important as a guide to future 
plantings. 


Trees, shrubs or flowering 
plants 
should not be used for roadside plant­ 
ing unless they be drought resisting, 
or the planter is prepared to irrigate 
them during very dry seasons. 


The foundation has been laid for a 
great work in beautification all over 
our great State, and the movement 
cannot fail. 
Tulare county deserves 
oredit 
for much 
improvement, al­ 
though those who have borne the brunt 
of the work have done so gratuitously 
with only the good of the whole county 
at heart. 


In Tulare as elsewhere the Granges 
have done most of the real work and 
if future events are to be foretold, 
there will be no lagging regardless of 
whether the movement receives finan­ 
cial aid from the county or not. 


Billboards and Fence Advertising. 
Advertising on billboards and fences 
is not a profitable method to say the 
least. 
Who ever bought 
an article 
or patronized a mercantile house be­ 
cause of an advertisement by the road­ 
side? 


The feeling against that method of 
advertising Is growing rapidly and is 
very pronounced in the better districts 
and among the more intelligent com­ 
munities in the State. 
A safe gauge 
of the standing that a community has 
may be found in the condition of its 
roads, the beautification of the road­ 
sides and the amount of advertising 
-on fences, trees, water tanks, etc. 


In some instances country residents 
have gone so far as to telephone to 
business 
houses, 
whose 
advertising 
signs have been put on their fences or 
trees to come and take them down 
as they have been there in violation 
of the State law, and besides they 
will not patronize any merchant who 
uses billboard and fence advertising. 


The law is clear and explicit regard­ 
ing the posting of signs, making it a 
misdemeanor to post signs on any State 
or county property—which of. course 
includes trees, water troughs, 
tanks 
and frames—or upon private property 
without the owner's consent. 
As this 
latter clause is being violated con­ 
stantly some Improvement Clubs have 
taken the matter up and are making a 
.vigorous effort to acquaint 
country 
residents with the fact that such post- 
tag of signs is unlawful, as well as 
Injurious to the beauty of the country­ 


side and thereby depreciating property 
values. 


The Billboards in the Fields. 


Is there a person with feelings so 
dead to the beauty of the landscapes 
which pass by during a journey by rail, 
as not to feel oppressed by the big 
billboards and signs, which so fre­ 
quently meet the eye and always marr 
the natural beauty of the country? 


Some one has said, that a nicely 
painted sign is more restful to the eye 
than tumbledown buildings or back­ 
yards full of rubbish. 
Granted, but is 
one poor condition any excuse for the 
imposition of another which, although, 
may be a temporary betterment, is 
still undesirable? 
Would it not be 
wise to leave the untidy places bare 
to the view until the authorities be 
educated to the point where their im­ 
provement in a proper way becomes 
imperative? 


But this applies only to cities. In 
the country there is no exc.use from 
either an aesthetic or a business stand­ 
point. 


In the city the establishment of some 
industrial system in school manage­ 
ment will soon- take care of the back 
yards, turning them into vegetable and 
flower gardens and indirectly reduc­ 
ing the cost of living as the gardens 
become productive. 


Thus the free markets and back yard 
gardens will have a direct educational 
Influence in favor of the harmonious 
and beautiful and against the ugly and 
useless billboard. 


DIVERSIFIED FRUIT GROWING. 


arV IVERSIFIED 
farm 
crops 
have 
I I 
made good wherever grown with 
due regard to conditions of soil, 
climate and market. 
Concentration of 
thought and effort upon the produc­ 
tion of one particular crop has its ad­ 
vocates and is a very plausible theory 
but has its dangers and failures in ac­ 
tual practice. 


To put one's eggs all in one basket 
is always attended with some risk, and 
the. unseen danger usually gets some or 
all of the eggs before they reach the 
market. 


The advice of a successful horticul­ 
turist to one of his helpers who was 
learning practical - horticulture 
under 
him is as true today as it was 40 years 
ago. "Insure a living by planting more 
than one thing be it grain, fruit, vege­ 
tables or flowers." 


However careful one may be it- is 
the unexpected that happens. In fruit 
growing this has many times been ex­ 
emplified during the growth of Cali­ 
fornia fruit -industries. 


How often is there a full crop of 
cherries, apricots, peaches, prunes and 
apples? 


That all of these crops have failed 
in one year has not occurred in the last 
40 yearn in California, 


There are instances which very for­ 
cibly illustrate the poor judgment of 
the fruit grower in planting only one 
variety. 


During the years that the thrips de­ 
stroyed so many crops of prunes in 
the Santa Clara valley the growers of 
prunes alone became seriously involv­ 
ed and even lost their homes. 


When 
the railroad strike in June, 
1894, tied up all shipping facilities by 
rail the growers of shipping 
fruits 
alone 
were 
caught 
unprepared and 
their crops rotted on the ground. 


These two instances, one of crop fail­ 
ure and one of transportation failure, 
are enough to illustrate the danger of 
specializing to the degree of having 
no relief if in case the one crop fails 
to bear or may not be marketable. 


The labor question also enters In, 
for the handling of crops, the gather­ 
ing and packing or curing, is quite as 
important as the growing or marketing. 


To so diversify fruit crops as to in­ 
sure a living by economic methods of 
growing and handling and a reasonable 
surety of having something to handle 
is a part of wisdom with 
the 
fruit 
grower. 


USEFULNESS T H E ONLY 
ENDUR­ 
ING MOTIVE. 


P 


HYSICAL development obtain­ 
ed by such useless methods as 
swinging dumb-bolls, kicking 
football, etc., Is equivalent to a theft 
from Nature and will not endure" Is a 
thought from the paper in another col­ 
umn by Axel Emli Gibson, M. D., en­ 
titled "The Keynote to Strength." 


A careful reading of Mr. Gibson's 
paper cannot fall to awaken a train 
of thought and a consideration of the 
value of athletics from an entirely new 
viewpoint than is usual among those 
interested in physical development. 


Atheltics—which 
for 
purposes of 
physical 
development 
include 
all 
school games indoor and* out, golf, row­ 
ing, riding, hiking—and all other forms 
-of exercise which do not have an ob­ 
ject in view other than the develop­ 
ment of certain bodily muscles and at­ 
tain no useful end, are according to 
Dr. Gibson, opposed to natural laws, 
"for usefulness is the price which any 
form or expression of life ha.3 to pay to 
Nature for its growth." 


Practical Application of Principles. 
If Dr. Gibson is right and his con­ 
clusions seem reasonable and logical, 
then a reorganization of methods of 
physical development now in common 
use would seem advisable without de­ 
lay. 


To accomplish any change, however, 
it will be. necessary to overcome the 
present attitude of the advocates and 
participants In athletic games. 
Osten­ 
sibly those games are pluyed primarily 
for physical development, in reality they 
appeal to man's sensual nature, which 
has been allowed to demand more and 
more of the gratification which comes 
from the excitement of physical con­ 
tests. 


If viewed from Dr. Gibson's stand­ 
point 
of 
usefulness quite as much 
pleasure would be derived from watch­ 
ing a team of men with shovels dig­ 
ging a ditch or constructing a railway 
as in playing a game of baseball. 


Spading and hoeing in u garden will 
develop Just as much muscular action 
as driving a ball around a golf course. 
If all the energy that is now expended 
in football, track contests, gymnastics, 
riding, rowing and hiking could be har­ 
nessed 
to such 
useful exercises as 
mowing lawns, raking lawns and walks, 
shearing hedges, building and repair­ 
ing highways, handling 
merchandise, 
driving trucks, laying brick, 
mixing 
concrete, plowing, pruning, hoeing and 
all this as a change of occupation from 
the regular employment and as such 
restful and enjoyable, what a change 
would* occur In the appearance of city 
and country? 


And more important than the out­ 
ward physical appearance of the ma­ 
terial landscape would be the mental, 
moral and spiritual change that would 
occur in the natures of the men and 
women who while 
formerly 
looking 
upon and participating 
in 
athletic 
sports from the standpoint of amuse­ 
ment would now see In the new ath­ 
letics only the beautiful results that 
make for the betterment of all man­ 
kind. 


To Reduce the Cost of Living.—In­ 
dian Commissioner Cato Sells proposes 
to raise countless numbers of cattle 
and sheep and utilize Indian cowboys 
to care for them and thus reduce the 
cost of living. 


This sounds good in print hut oven 
if practicable and if the beef and mut­ 
ton were actually delivered to the con­ 
sumer at a less cost per pound It is 
doubtful if a saving that could be 
noticed would be made. 
It is not HO 
' much the cost of the food we eat that 
makes living high, for wages arc also 
high in proportion. 
Proper 
prepara­ 
tion of food and proper eating would 
help more than the reduction In the 
cost of one article, as meat. 


LESSONS OF T H E POULTRY 
8 H 0 W 8 . 


T 


HE season of poultry, dog, and 
pet stock shows is upon us and 
breeders are vielng with eaoh 
other for the ribbons and prizes offered 
by the various show associations. Love 
for the denizens of the poultry yards, 
the kennels and the Dets of the house­ 
hold on one hand and the financial 
feature on the other, are the two mag­ 
nets that make, possible the drawing 
together of large numbers of exhibitors 
in friendly rivalry. 


To win is a source of gratification 
always and means that the breeding 
and care of the specimens shown has 
been correct, and also that orders for" 
stock, thus proven to be of high merit, 
will come and at interesting prices. 


These results are good and the mo­ 
tives of the breeders commendable, but 
of much more importance Is the effect 
of shows upon the utilitarian side. 


If better breeds 
of poultry may be 
evolved because of the rivalry between 
breeders to produce the best then the 
net returns from Uncle Sam's poultry 
yards will become greater Just as fast 
as the influence of this Improved stock 
is felt upon them. 


The fact that a few breeders or fan­ 
ciers, as some prefer to be called, have 
produced some specimens that produce 
more eggs or grow into market poultry 
sooner is of little consequence unless 
the methods used 
by them 
may be 
transmitted to the numberless raisers 
of poultry all over the United States 
to the end that the whole industry may 
be raised to a high degree of efficiency. 
The Show and Home Economics. 
More efficient work will be done in 
any, line, if the worker 
likes his Job. 
The dozen or two chickens in the 
back yard will receive better attention 
and lay more eggs if the chore of car­ 
ing for them Is a pleasant one, and 
the knowledge that those chickens are 
thoroughbreds will go a long way to­ 
wards creating a liking for them. 


The high cost of living—so-called— 
may be materially reduced in the pro­ 
duction of supplies for the table on the 
home grounds. 
If the visits of the 
butcher and the vegetable man couli 
be dispensed with either partially or 
altogether the high cost of living would 
be robbed of its terrors. 


A disregard for waste and possible 
little savings, counts 
for more than 
most people are aware and It is not 
only responsible for a higher cost of 
living, but controls to some extent out- 
business and social habits. 


A back yard and the vacant lot ad- 
Joinlng, grown up to weeds, may be 
made a source of Income by the estab­ 
lishment of a small rabbitry. 


Rabbits will eat and thrive on moat 
weeds with the addition of more or leas 
dry feed, according to the Julcyne*a 
of the weeds and a thrifty young rab­ 
bit will make a very acceptable pot-pie 
for most people, or in these days of 
free markets 
be readily 
turned 
into 
money. 


A visit to a poultry show by a boy 
—or a 
girl 
either—with 
eyes and 
thoughts alert, cannot fail to suggest 
some Ideas of improvement in the home 
stock or new piano for making money. 


A Fine Stock Exhibit.—The Califor­ 
nia Polytechnic school at San Luis 
Obispo has shown some fine stock this 
year, not to compete for prizes but to 
show what the students have done. 


The stock exhibited at Fresno con­ 
sisted of six Porcherons. four Jersey 
cows and four JTolsteins. 


Utility 
of 
Spineless 
Cactus.—The 


awakening to the merits of spineless 
cactus In California has created a new 
Interest and a new source of Income. 
Mr. M. Le Bue, an Italian vegetable 
gardener, living in the suburbs of San 
Jose, has several acres of spineless cac­ 
tus, which is the increase of some 
stock imported from Italy about ten 
years ago. Mr. Le Bue Is a regular 
patron of the San Jose Free Market, 
where he disposes of the leaves and 
fruit of the cactus. 
He claims it- to 
be a good food for cows and hogs and 
says that it has been so used in Italy 
as long 
1 as he can remember. 


People 
"Travel 
Crazy."—A railroad 
man of many years experience recently 
expressed the opinion that people are 
"travel crazy." Could not a like charge 
be applied to many things that people 
do at this time? There guems to t»e an 
unrest which is influencing so many of 
life's activities. 


The desire to possess many things, 
and do as much as'others do seems to 
be universal. 


A simple life, one of moderation. In 
eating, wearing and going, is unbear­ 
able. 
But if we must run the race 
rapidly lot us rot complain of the cost 


A Balanced Education.—A system of 
education that, avoids the too great 
exercise of one faculty at the expense 
of some other must necessarily be a 
good one. Dr. F. Park Lewis of Buf­ 
falo says: "Let us have more thinking 
and fewer hooks." 


Also let us have more doing to the 
end that; the hands may not become 
useless because of non-action. To see 
and think and learn are pleasurable 
sensations but hew useless If not put 
to some practical use. School credit 
for home work Is the entering wedgo In 
open the unlimited possibilities of a 
r-ubllc school education. 


Truck and Chick.—A new publica­ 
tion has just been launched at Talla­ 
hassee, Florida, with this title 
Th >re 
are plenty of poultry papers now and 
perhaps too few devoted to vegetable 
growing, and, this combination of poul­ 
try and vegetable growing ought to be 
popular and mutually profitable to both 
publishers and reader". 
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CALIFORNIA FARMER SECTION 


CALIFORNIA PRESS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


409-421 Sixth Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


We make presses of every 
kind, every size, and for every 
purpose. 


Cider, olive 
oil and 
wine 
making machinery. 


If you need anything at all 
in the press line, write us, we 
can supply you. 
W e are the 
oldest 
and 
most 
favorably 
known 
establishment 
in, the 
West. 


FARM 


DODDER, 
AN 
ALFALFA 
AND 
CLOVER PEST. 


TO ENCOURAGE 
F R E E 
MARKETS. 


T 


H E Washington State Experiment 
Station receives many 
inquiries 
In regard 
to dodder 
(Cuscuta), 
a troublesome weed of clover and al­ 
falfa fields. 
It is a near relative of 
the morning glory and sweet 
potato 
and is sometimes called the Love Vine, 
though from the standpoint of the al­ 
falfa and clover its love is of a rather 
withering 
type. 
The weed 
is not 
a 
native of America, but of Europe, from 
whence it was probably introduced in 
seed of grass and other forage plants. 


Dodder is indeed a bad pest in al­ 
falfa and clover fields. 
The plant has 
a 
rather 
interesting 
life 
from 
a 
biological standpoint. 
Being a flower­ 
ing plant, it reproduces by means of 
seeds, but 
bears no leaves, or 
only 
abortive ones, as will be noticed, and 
contains 
no 
green 
coloring 
matter; 
therefore 
is obliged to lead a 
p a r a ­ 
sitical existence upon some other plant. 
The seeds of the dodder start 
their 
growth in the soil the same as 
any 
other seed, the young living upon the 
material of the seed until it is about 
three or four inches high, when it com­ 
mences to slightly reach about until it 
comes in contact with an alfalfa plant. 
It then gives a couple of turns around 
tiie alfalfa, develops roots on its lateral 
surface, which roots penetrate the stem 
of the alfalfa, growing inward to the 
conducting 
tissues, where 
there is a 
good supply of food which it can use. 
After 
getting this foothold 
upon 
the 
alfalfa 
the dodder lies below and 
is 
no longer connected with the soil at 
all. 
From this time on it obtains its 
nourishment from its "host," that is, 
the alfalfa 
upon 
which 
it is 
living. 
The plant flowers usually from 
July 
until late fall, producing large 
n u m ­ 
bers of seeds. 
Inasmuch as it grows 
rapidly, reaching from 
host plant 
to 
host plant, it causes very serious trou­ 
ble with these forage crops. 
Its be­ 
havior 
upon 
clover and 
many 
other 
plants is the same as upon alfalfa. 


There are two methods of treatment. 
As soon as a patch is discovered in an 
alfalfa or clover field it should be at 
once cut with a scythe or sickle and 
the alfalfa, 
dodder and all, 
removed 
and burned. 
If the field has 
become 
badly infected, the only remedy is to 
plow it under and crop with something 
other than a forage crop for a 
year 
or two until all the dodder seeds have 
germinated. 


Clover 
or alfalfa 
should 
never 
be 
used for seed if there is dodder in the 
field, and great care should be exer­ 
cised in the purchase of seeds of these 
two crops to see that they are not con­ 
taminated 
with 
dodder, 
which 
they 
frequently 
are. 
The 
Department 
of 
Botany of the State College will test 
seeds free of charge and there is no 
occasion for allowing a field to become 
infected in this manner. 


IRA D. CARDIFF, 
Botanist and Director, Washington E x ­ 
periment Station. 
Pullman, Wash. 


The United States 
Department 
of 
Agriculture has planned the establish­ 
ment of a division of.markets to help 
reduce the cost of distributing 
farm 
products. 
It is proposed by the gov­ 
ernment to establish free bureaus 
of 
information in the larger cities and at 
the principal centers of trade, to in­ 
form 
the farmers 
concerning 
m a r k e t 
conditions in localities most 
conven­ 
ient to them, and to notify 
producers 
as to the crops .which will yield 
the 
greatest profits. 
Already 
information 
concerning market 
conditions 
is 
be­ 
ing furnished 
to tobacco and 
cotton 
growers. 
Thto government work will, 
it is hoped, prevent waste of produce 
when there is demand for it by 
the 
public, and remedy such conditions a s 
those of last year when 
one of 
the 
largest apple crops in the history of 
the 
country 
was 
harvested, 
when 
the American grower received as little 
as 40 cents a box and out of that had 
to pay for picking, wrapping, and pack­ 
ing; while, nevertheless, in the larger 
eastern cities the consumer was pay­ 
ing 5 cents apiece for apples 


AN 
E F F E C T I V E 
SQUIRREL 
POI­ 
SONER. 


W h a t has been highly recommended 
by 
farmers 
around 
Mantesa 
as 
t h e 
best 
squirrel 
eradicator 
ever 
devised 
has been designed by C. T. 
Wiggin, 
one of the directors of the South San 
Joaquin irrigation district and can be 
fixed up in short order by anyone who 
ie troubled by these pests. 


It is made by laying two old fence- 
posts, or similar pieces of timber, side 
by side, three or four inches apart, or 
at such a distance that a squirrel will 
have room to go between them 
and 
make himself comfortable. 
They 
are 
nailed to keep in position and a board 
fixed to lay over them and to be re­ 
moved at will. 


The poisoning, with wheat, barley or 
other poisoned grain, is done by pre­ 
paring a wide hole bored down 
from 
the upper side of each post to within 
a 
couple 
inches 
from 
the 
bottom. 
Then from the bottom and inner side 
of 
the post another 
smaller hole 
is 
bored to meet it. 
This points slightly 
upward so that 
the 
poisoned 
grain 
will 
work 
out 
through it. 
The two 
together form kind of an "L»." 


The poisoned grain is put into the 
hole and the apparatus eet near 
the 
holes of the squirrels. 
They go under 
and 
eat 
the grain, and as they 
eat 
it other grain works down. New sup­ 
plies of grain can be put in a s de­ 
sired. 
The great advantage probably 
is that, being covered, it forms an at­ 
tractive hiding place for the squirrels, 
who eat in peace in its shelter.—Breed­ 
er and Sportsman. 


G R A S S H O P P E R S USED AS F E R ­ 
TILIZERS. 


GAME L A W S U N J U S T . 


From Pomona Grange No. 6, Birch Bay, 
Wash. 


SOME 
F E A T U R E S 
O F 
T H E 
UNI­ 
VERSITY J O U R N A L OF AG­ 
R I C U L T U R E . 


Demanding game laws more favora­ 
ble to farmers, P o m o n a 
grange No. 6 ; 
meeting a t Birch Bay, passed 
resolu­ 
tions which declare 
w a r on 
Chinese 
and Mongolian pheasants, on the pres­ 
ent game laws and on city hunters who 
go to the country districts in the open 
season. 
The resolutions condemn "the 
annual slaugther carnage and foolish­ 
ness k n o w n as the open season." 
The 
present g a m e laws, it is declared, are 
all framed for 
the benefit of the city 
sportsman and to the detriment of the 
farmers and their property, and 
t h a t 
such sportsmen in m a n y instances have 
torn and shot down hunting signs and 
have 
even tried 
to run farmers 
off 
their own land. 
The grange wants a 
law t h a t shall permit a farmer to h u n t 
on his own land without a license and 
that 
shall give farmers the right to 
secure compensation for damage done 
to crops or property. 
The resolutions 
continue: 


' "We consider the Chinese and Mon­ 
golian pheasants to be public nuisances 
and favor their total extermination as 
soon as possible. 


"We believe the Bob White quail to 
be a friend of the farmer and 
favor 
the passage of a law t h a t will 
fully 
protect them 
so t h a t 
they 
will 
in­ 
crease."—Spokesman 
Review. 


F a r m i n g is a profession no less im­ 
portant nor less difficult 
to 
master 
that farming is a fool rproof 
occupa- 
prcfessions, and the man who believes 
that farming 
is a fool-proof 
iccupa- 
tlon will usually make an abject 
fail­ 
ure of the bush.ess. 


An Argentine firm has petitioned the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the 
South 
American Republic to allow the 
free 


importation of machinery to be used 
in a factory for producing 
fertilizing 
materials. 
It is proposed to use g r a s s ­ 
hoppers and their eggs as material for 
fertilizers, thus converting the greatest 
destroyers of Argentine crops into fer­ 
tilizers to make crops grow. 
The in­ 
sects 
propagate 
so rapidly 
that 
the 
promoters say there will be n o lack of 
material. 
The request has been r e ­ 
ferred to Congress for consideration. 


MONEY, 
W A T E R 
a n d 
TIME 
SAVED 


By using A-I Galvanised Pipe to do your Irrigating*. 


T H E LOCKED SEAM PIPE)—WITH HO RIVETS T O T E A R O U T W O R 
SOLDER TO BREAK. 


A-I Pipe received the 1st prise at both the Fresno and Santa 
Clara 
County Fairs. 


It is THE) P I P E that stands the Wear and Tear. 
All Fittings and Connections famished. 


f U f D FOR CATALOG. 


A M E S - I R V I N 
C O M P A N Y 


444 inwiir BTIUHBT, 
BAIT r&Avcuco, CAL. 


QUALITY OF CALIFORNIA COTTON. 


English 
cotton 
manufacturers 
have 
ordered a few bales of Imperial cotton 
to be used in comparison with 
Mis­ 
sissippi delta cotton. 
The Mississippi 
cotton 
is 
reputed 
to 
be 
the 
finest 
ever, so if Imperial cotton makes good 
in comparison it will mean much 
for 
Imperial County and 
California. 


The length of fiber of California cot­ 
ton compares favorably with t h a t from 
Mississippi so t h a t all that remains to 
be settled is the weaving quality. 


Without data, one familiar with Cali­ 
fornia grown products would naturally 
conclude that on account of 
constant 
sunshine during the growing 
season, 
with neither rain nor storm to interfere 
with its growth and maturity, that the 
California cotton 
would 
prove to 
be 
better 
In 
quality. 


However, the merits or demerits of 
California, will soon be settled by the 
manufacturer, 
who 
is 
after 
all, 
the 
court of last resort. 


FORAGE C R O P S FOR 
PIGS. 


For economical production of 
pork 
with forage crops, the question of feed­ 
ing Is one of the most, if not t h e most, 
important consideration. 
The best for­ 
a g e 
crops 
will 
do 
little 
more 
t h a n 
maintain swine. 
On the other hand it 
is apparent t h a t if hogs are getting a 
full feed of gfraln they will not m a k e 
the best use of the forage. The amount 
of grain to feed, then, is a question of 
great importance. 
F r o m 
experimental 
work it has been determined that the 
greatest economy of forage is brought 
about when the hogs on such crops a r e 
fed from one-half to two-thirds of 
a 
full 
feed 
of 
grain. 
Under 
ordinary 
conditions this would mean t h a t 
the 
hogs should be fed grain to the extent 
of two to three per c e r t of their live 
weight. 
In other words, a shoat weigh­ 
ing one hundred pounds would be fed 
two to three pounds of grain per day. 
F r o m gains made by hogs so fed it has 
been 
calculated 
that 
under 
average 
conditions a gain of three-fourths of a 
pound 
per 
hundred 
weight 
per 
day 
might be expected by such feeding. 


W h e n forage is abundant and 
fresh 
very little grain is required. 
On the 
other hand, as the season advances and 
the forage becomes less plentiful it be­ 
comes necessary to increase the amount 
of grain to produce the desired gain. 


GOOD ROADS IN T E X A S . 


A 


N O T H E R feature of this issue of 
the 
University 
of 
California 
Journal of Agriculture is an ar* 
t i d e 
by 
Paul 
B. 
Popenoe on "Date 
Growing 
in 
Central 
California," 
In 
which 
it 
Is declared 
that 
there 
are 
large regions in California w h e r e 
t h e 
date-palm will be a commercial 
sue* 
cess, and in which the farmers in t h e 
interior valleys are advised to try ouf 
a few date-palms in their own 
back 
yards and so find w h e t h e r commercial 
plantations will be profitable in their 
particular 
regions. 
Charles 
L. 
T r a - 
bert of the C. A. Smith lumber com* 
pany In "Our F u t u r e Timber Supply 
1* 
says that at the present rate of con«» 
sumption there is only 50 years' s u p ­ 
ply of timber left in the United States 
and 
urges reforestation, 
conservation, 
and the use of chemical method© 
of 
treatment for timber so as to increase 
its durability and the length of its use. 
C. W. Towt, tells how to protect and 
improve citrus orchards by tree 
sur­ 
gery on trees which have been frosted, 
attacked by fungi, or otherwise injured* 
C. Winfleld Hartranft, in an article on 
"Planting 
Trees on Contours," 
says 
this ie a m e a n s of making 
irrigation 
methods easier and preventing s t o r m - 
w a t e r damage. 
In "Canning P l a n t s for 
the Small Grower" S. B. Mosher tells 
of the 
development of portable 
can­ 
ning plants which enable growers and 
groups of growers to pick their 
crop 
when it is in its best condition, and to 
make a fair profit on culls and inferior 
fruits 
from 
which 
otherwise 
practi­ 
cally nothing would be received. S u m ­ 
maries are given, also, of the content* 
of recent 
bulletins of importance 
to 
California farmers, issued by the U n i ­ 
ted States or by the experiment 
sta­ 
tions of various states. 


Farcnene in Galveston county, Tex., 
are elated over the recent adoption of 
a bond issue carrying $250,000 for the 
construction of shelled roads in 
the 
county; $50,000 of this amount will be 
used for maintenance and the balance 
for construction. 
Galveston county has 
within 
two years voted 
bond 
issues 
carrying in the aggregate more 
than 
$750,000 for road improvements, and a s 
a result the county now boasts of the 
finest road system In Texas, and one 
that 
ranks a m o n g 
the finest 
in 
the 
world. 
The money now available will 
be used 
in 
constructing 
feeders 
for 
the 
main 
roads 
already 
established, 
and the farmers 
In districts 
hereto­ 
fore almost devoid of 
communication 
in rainy weather will reap a harvest of 
benefite. 


ERADICATION 
O F 
CERTAIN 
W E E D S . 


Chicory, dandelion, and the plantains, 
when growing in farm lands, can 
be 
easily eradicated by clean cultivation. 
The first 
two possess tap roots 
and 
the plantains have shallow crowns with 
fibrous roots, so t h a t none of 
these 
weeds spread rapidly from their 
u n ­ 
derground parts. 
In a good 
farming 
region, especially where a short rota­ 
tion is followed, these weeds are 
not 
much in evidence, 
excepting 
where 
buckhorn plantain is seeded with clov­ 
er seed. 
Care should be taken 
t h a t 
only clover seed free from the 
buck- 
horn is sown, especially where a crop 
of clover seed is to be harvested. 


The handling of weeds along road­ 
side and fence rows is a problem, in 
itself. 
All the above-mentioned weeds 
are inclined to grow in such situations 
and their complete eradication 
there 
is rather difficult. 
Usually it does not 
pay 
to a t t e m p t 
complete 
eradication 
in such situations, since they do not 
spread to the adjoining farm land if it 
is well farmed. 
About all t h a t needs 
to be attempted in such places is to 
prevent seed 
production. 


J U S T H O R S E S AND MULES. 


Go easy with the work mares when 
they are suckling a young colt, hence 
doing double duty. 
This is exhaustivo 
and depleting. 
Feed the mares 
gen­ 
erously and don't overtax them. 


See t h a t the hired man attends 
to 
his 
team 
properly. 
Remember 
your 
work 
horses 
are 
doing 
all 
in 
their 
power to help fill the barns with grain 
a n d forage a n d incidentally to 
make 
the year a-profitable one to you. 


A 
too-active 
whiplash, 
loud 
a n d 
abusive language, jerking the reins, ill- 
fitting 
harness, irregular feeding 
a n d 
watering, 
filthy 
stables, galled 
backs 
or shouldeis, over-loading and 
over­ 
driving Boon reduce the $200 horse or 
mule to a $75 ore. 


Always let the m a r e cool off 
before 
t h e suckles her colt—otherwise a pos­ 
sible 
attack 
of 
indigestion for 
the 
youngster. 


TANNING HIDES W I T H 
A L F A L F A , 


Corn • m u s t be the chief grain 
crop 
on a stock: farm. 
/ 


J. H. McWhirtle, a farmer of Senti­ 
nel, 
Oklahoma, has found a new use" 
for alfalfa 
in tanning 
leather 
with 
the juice extracted from the hay. 
H e 
h a s been experimenting with the bark 
from trees and the various plants and 
herbs native to the plains country of 
Texas and Oklahoma for many years 
with a view to finding something that 
would be equal to oak bark for t a n ­ 
ning 
until 
he 
began 
experimenting 
with alfalfa. 
He says that alfalfa Is 
not only equal to any of the barks or 
acids used in tanning b u t Is far 
bet­ 
ter 
and 
has 
t h e 
tanned leather to 
show for 
it. 
It 
requires from three 
to 
thirty 
days 
to 
tan leather with 
alfalfa juice depending on the age of 
the bid* and the strength of the liquor; 


-OLIVES A N D O L I V E OIL, 


T 


ORCHARD 


I H E olive la a native of Syria, a»d 
Uvea to a great age. It seldom 
b e a n well two years In succession 
and "a bumper harvest In many In­ 
stances only occurs every sixth or sev­ 
enth year. 
The culture of the olive 
for commercial purposes forms an In­ 
dustry that should be regarded as one 
of the safest in t h e State, and under 
favorable 
conditions one of the most 
profitable of all branches of horticul­ 
ture. 
Commercial conditions under the 
pure food l a w h a v e 
made it almost 
imperative 
t h a t 
with few exceptions 
the m a n u f a c t u r e of olive oil, a s with 
dairy products, be conducted by c e n r 
tral 
plants 
on a considerable 
scale, 
rather t h a n by numerous small outfits 
connected 
with t h e orchards 
them­ 
selves. 


As a result, especially if the indus­ 
try be coupled with t h a t of pickling 
olives, t h e manufacturer, 
on account 
of the larger o u t p u t a n d the possibil­ 
ity of handling a t a greater profit his 
highest grade of olives in t h e form of 
pickles, c a n afford to p a y the grower 
a price for hia crop that will return a 
fair profit, a condition which can n o t 
generally be said to exist where oper­ 
ations a r e conducted on a small scale. 
In the face of competition of so cheap 
an oil a s cottonseed, Its chief compet­ 
itor as a n edible oil, and the high cost 
of producing strictly pure, high-grade 
olive oil, t h e manufacturer 
mu9t use 
the most modern^ machinery, which is 
beyond 
t h e m e a n s 
of the ordinary 
grower. 
T h a t there Is a ready 
m a r ­ 
ket in this 
country for olive oil is 
proved by t h e quantity and value of 
foreign oil and olives imported. 


Olive Production in Europe. 


Olive growing h a s been greatly neg­ 
lected in F r a n c e ; while the olive oil 
Industry w a s flourishing in the 
other 
Mediterranean countries, it h a s steadily 
lost ground, a n d the annual value of 
the crop is worth about $8,000,000 less 
than 50 years ago. T h e keen competi­ 
tion of seed oils is given as one of the 
reasons. 
N u m e r o u s orchards were de­ 
stroyed a n d converted into vineyards. 
F r a n c e a n d Italy are the largest buyers 
of Grecian olive oil. T h e olive oil ship­ 
ped to Russia is used in the churches 
and private dwellings to be burned be­ 
fore the ikons. 


F r a n c e 
a n d Italy 
import 
olive oil 
to mix with 
cottonseed oil, and are, 
therefor?, able to cater to the large de­ 
mand for mixed oil. After the almost 
universal passage of pure food 
laws, 
the mixed oils, commonly sold as olive 
oil, had little sale a s such, and the in­ 
creased 
demanl 
for 
pure 
olive oil 
caused the price to advance until it 
was out of t h e reach of many, 
and 
mixed oils, sold a s such, found a mar­ 
ket which h a s been steadily increasing 
abroad. 


The E u r o p e a n olive crop is a very 
large a n d important one. France h a s 
approximately 328,648 acres 
and the 
normal output of olive oil is 6,604,000 
gallons. 
By a special act of April 4, 
1910, olive growers will receive a boun­ 
ty for trees 
over 
fifteen 
years old 
every year 
until 1921, amounting to 
$386,000, which represents about 10 per 
cent of the average value of t h e crop. 
One result of t h e law will be the se­ 
curing of accurate statistical informa­ 
tion 
regarding 
the industry. In 1912 
Spain had 3,546,515 acres in olives, the 
crop being estimated a t 
3,835,816,500 
pounds of olives. 
Italy h a s about 2,- 
688,738 acres. Greece h a s 642,400 acres 
and the production in 1912 of olive oil 
was estimated a t 20,292,000 to 21,938,- 
000 gallons, Portugal h a s 543,600 acres. 
The estimated production of olive oil 
In Italy in 1912 is about 38,745,000 gal- 
lions, (the average being 58,117,000 gal­ 
lons). 


In the United States the production 
is confined 
largely to California. Al­ 
though 
introduced 
into the Southern 
Colonies a s early a s 1634, its cultiva-^ 
tion did not prove successful. 
Trees 
from seed planted in 1769 at San Diego, 
California, are still producing 
fruit. 


There were very few new orchards 
planted in new olive trees during the 
years 1905-9, consequently the produc­ 
tion of olive oil during the last few 
years h a s changed but slightly. 
The 
few 
orchards 
that are coining 
into 
bearing a r e mostly varieties that are 
used for pickling purposes, and the 
production of pickling olives is increas­ 
ing considerably 
from 
year to year. 
Since 1909 a large area has been plant­ 
ed. 
T h e production of olives 
during 
the last few years h a s increased by 
improved 
methods of irrigation and 
fertilization, and the industry is grow­ 
ing in importance a n d new planting is 
on a considerable scale. 
The produc­ 
tion is about equally divided between 
Southern California and the territory 
north of t h e Tehachapi. 


Not more than 35 gallons of oil a r e 
produced from a ton of olives, although 
some manufacturers, who have heavy 
presses, claim to obtain 40 gallons of 
oil to t h e ton. It takes six pounds of 
olives to make one gallon of pickles. 


The leading varieties cultivated «jn 
California are the Mission, Ascolano, 
Sevillano (or Queen olive), NevadlUo, 
Rubra, Manzanillo, Columella, Oblitza, 


Oblonga, TJveria, Pendulina, 
Lucques, 
and Ft choline d'Aix. 


Olive oil w a s first made in Califor­ 
nia in Santa Barbara in 1870. In 1900, 
six counties in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys produced nearly f 6 
per cent of the crop In the whole State. 


It is estimated that at the present 
time there is a total of 18,000 acres in 
olives, producing in 1911 about 
8000 
tons of oil olives, and 4000 tons for 
pickling. 
F o u r years ago the average 
net income w a s only $17 an acre, in 
1912 the average 
had 
increased to 
$36.88 an acre. 
In 1908 the olive in­ 
d u s t r y 
represented 
capital 
invested 
amounting to $4,500,000, increased in 
1912 to $7,500,000. 
Formerly the by­ 
products were more or loss wasted, now 
oil, 
described as "Mechanical Oil" is 
extracted from the pomace, and used 
to a large extent by soap and other 
factories. 
The average yield per acre 
in California is about 1 1-4 tone, a n d 
the 
average 
price received 
by " the 
growers for the three years, 1909-1912, 
for oil olives on the tree w a s $22 per 
ton. 
Forty per cent of the olives pro­ 
duced a r e pickling olives, and 60 per 
cent oil olives. 
T h e average price r e ­ 
ceived by growers 1909 to 1912 for 
pickling olives on trees was $62 per 
ton. 
The net 
average 
receipts 
by 
growers for pickling olives w a s $53.50 
per ton, and the net average receipts 
for both oil a n d pickling olives $36.88 
per acre. 
T h e amount paid to growers 
in 1'911, for approximately 12,000 tons 
w a s 
$442,000; of this 
tonnage 
4,000 
were pickles, representing 1,200,000 gal­ 
lons, and 8000 tons of olive oil, repre­ 
senting 280,000 gallons of oil. 


Compared with 1911, the output of 
olive oil in 1912 w a s very small, being 
about one-third of that for the pre­ 
vious year, and the pickled olives about 
one-half to one-third, and in one or 
two counties even less. 
T h e price for 
oil olives during t h e last two years In­ 
creased greatly, and in the southern 
p a r t of the State has ranged from $45 
to $50, and sometimes a few dollars 
higher per ton, while in pickling ol­ 
ives the price h a s ranged from $125 
to $175 per ton, the higher prices being 
for t h e very best quality and the larg­ 
est size. 
The price for oil olives on 
the trees in 1912 was from $25 to $35 
per ton, pickling olives $50 to $60 on 
the trees a n d upwards, depending on 
the quality of the fruit. 
Very 
fancy 
fruit commands prices of $80,$90 and 
$100 on the trees. 


The 
largest 
factory 
for producing 
olive oil and pickled olives is in Los 
Angeles county. 
T h e leading counties 
in the production of olives are: San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Riverside and Or­ 
ange 
in the south, 
a n d Butte and 
Fresno in Central 
California. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS REPORT 


Chas. B. Weeks of Tehama.—Good 
prices for dried fruits will be high. 
Peaches better than 5 cents and prunes 
5 to 8 cents. 
Good crops in all or­ 
chards 
caused in part by abundant 
rainfall. 
Outlook for next year not so 
promising. 


F. W. Waits of Imperial. — P e a r 
scale has appeared in an orchard near 
Heber. 
Is easily 
controlled by lime 
and sulphur spray. Mr. W a l t e requests 
all growers to notify his office Imme­ 
diately upon the appearance of a n y 
pest or blight in their orchards. 


[proof. 


H. H. Bowman of Placer. — The red 


spider has defoliated trees in Ccneral 
and Southern Placer county. 
Recom­ 
mends flour 
paste, 
eight 
pounds of 
cheap 
flour 
to 100 gallons of water 
applied as a spray. 
The leaf-eating 
red-humped caterpillar is in evidence. 
Pick off the leaves and crush 
under 
foot. 
Nunjcry stock is superior to any 
heretofore grown in this county. The 
quarantine against "peach yellows" and 
"peach 
rosette," 
will 
be 
enforced 
against 
infected 
territory 
shown on 
map which will be sent to all fruit­ 
growers. 


| V O U can clear an aero or mors 
• of stamps a day. No stumps 
can r e s i s t the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 
rou to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
| out—and $750.00 in crops 
l«*ryyear after. Get tha 
" Why not 


Writs Us Now 
Book tells all the 
facts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the riiany Her­ 
cules features. We'll 
also quota yon a special money-savinc pries 
proposition that will interest you. Address 
H E R C U L E S MFG. CO., 163 SOttl St., 
Centervtlle, 
Iowa. 


i f 
• m\ 


S. A. Pease, San Bernardino. — E x ­ 
penses of office for September $3954.06. 
Receipts $713.88. 
About 500 tents are 
being operated against scale pests in 
citrus orchards, principally against the 
new scale. Coccus Elongatus. Burning 
Russian 
thistle is completed. 
Flat­ 
head apple tree borers have been n u ­ 
merous. 
Spraying is not to be com­ 
pared for effectiveness with good fu­ 
migation for scale pests The usual in­ 
spections and visits have been made. 


PROFITABLE FIG ORCHARD. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT. 


In spite of the annoyance that birds 
cause by eating fruit, orchardists who 
have made a close study of the matter 
say that the birds are the best friends 
they have. 
If the birds were to be 
killed the land would soon lie overrun 
with bugs and worms,- and fruit rais­ 
ing would be destroyed. 
Not all or­ 
chardists, however, 
agree 
with 
this 
statement. 
An Illinois 
fruit 
grower 
stated a t a horticulture society meet­ 
ing that birds should not be protected 
any more thar. snakes. 
H e kills hun­ 
dreds of orioles, robins and thrushes 
every year because they destroy some 
of the fruit. 
It is stated on reliable 
authority that if mulberries a r e put 
out near cherry trees the birds will eat 
the berries and not molest the cher - 
ries to any considerable extent. 


Two 
acres 
of figs 
near 
Rcedley, 
Fresno county, produced Adriatic figs 
worth 
$1050. 
The trees arc old and 
have had little care until Mr. T. Wake 
took charge of them. 
The tigs 
were 
sold to wholesalers at $70 per ton. 


The land adjoining this fig orchard 
five years ago was sold for $80 per 
acre, whereas Mr. Wade now values it 
at five times that amount. 


The 
Reedley 
district 
seems to be 
peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of 
figs and will no doubt, be heard 
from 
before many years as a center for tha 
production 
of 
the 
white 
Adrintio 
variety. 


It is claimed t h a t the orange 
tree 
t h a t bore t h e first naval orange is still 
growing a n d bearing fruit a t Riverside, 
Cal. I t is highly prized and protected 
by a n iron fence. 


The largest apple tree in New York- 
state is said to be one standing near 
the town of Wilson. It w a s planted in 
the year 1816 and it is on record that 
It once yielded thirty-three full barrels 
of apples in a single season. 


Prices for the 1913 crop of walnuts 
has been set by the California Walnut 
Growers' association, and are the high­ 
est ever made. 
The advance in price 
is attributed to the scarcity of nuts on 
the foreign 
market; 
the recent 
hot 
spell, which reduced so many Southern 
California nuts to "culls" and the fact 
that all last year's nuts are sold. The 
prices are for budded nuLs, 19 cents; 
No. l's, 16 cents, 
and No. 2's, 
11 % 
cents per lb. The price for budded nuts 
is a little misleading and should not 
be used for some budded varieties are 
no better than some seedlings. 


Imperial Valley has shipped out tho 
past season 3200 cars of cantaloupes. 
The value of these melons in round 
numbers is $2,000,000. 


Special sprayers for spraying by hand, flowers, chicken coops and other outbuildings, cattle, 
vegetables and trees. 


Traction sprayers for seedsmen, raisers of celery, potatoes and other vegetables. 
Power sprayers for all purposes. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog with full information and prices may be obtained by mail. 
Write us at Los Angeles or Stockton. Tell us what you want to spray and we will recommend 
the style of machine best suited for the work. 


NEWELL MATHEWS COMPANY 


Stockton 


ESTABLISHED I&86 
California 
Los Angeles 
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grows, f l u t m r naa-rina hay t w v t or can ba 
t i w t , there is • placa lor ft Storm Alfalfa A Eaafr 
Cam Grinder. 


Tail mieaia* eaa banaad in nearir awry aaetioa 
of to United Btatei. It will eat and grind th* 
foMar mtnUen*4 abova 
an* wHh thif can ba (roned 
•at eora or »he!M 
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wltfc tta bay K> that 
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hlf ami balanead ration. 


Wa bolld » fall Una of 
FaadnlUa and Sasuon 


Sand for catalog. 
STOVER MF6. CO. 


143 M M Streot 


SANITARY DAIRY 
BARNS. 


Coming down from the State F a i r at 
Sacramento recently 1 passed 
through 
Davis and Dixon and made some photos 
of barns at these places; the first at 
the S t a t e Farm and the other at a cer­ 
tified dairy 
farm. 


E a c h of these barns are well designed 
for 
the special 
purposes 
for which 
they are used, that at Davis serving as 
a 
model to illustrate 
correct 
princi­ 
ples and as a structure in which to 


The Dixon Folding Barn. 


T h e Hutton 
certified 
dairy is r e ­ 
garded a s successful and on a profit­ 
able basis, while some others at dif­ 
ferent 
points 
have not reached 
that 
stage. 
I t was one of the early plants 
that supplied cities 
around the bay 
with this high-grade milk and the a c t 
that close personal attention is given 
every detail by the owner is a princi­ 
pal reason of the success of this vent­ 
ure. 
Careful supervision is an absolute 
essential in the certified milk business 
and the failures that are common to 
this branch of dairying seems to be due 
to neglect in one or more of require­ 
ments of the medical commission that 
control them. 


The pho*o of this 
Dixon barn 
a a d 
surroundings indicates the system a t a 
glance. 
In the foreground 
the h a y 
racks and a load of hay are seen, with 
grade Durham and Holstein cows feed- 
i«g. 
Beyond the barns a concrete silo 
may be noted 
in which 
alfalfa h a s 
been successfully 
siloed* 
for several 
years and fed in the mangers 
while 
milking is done. 
In fact, alfalfa In 
three forms, aa hay, silage and soiling, 


and dried each milker dons his clean 
white suit and uses a single pail of 
the 
Gurler 
type, which h a s a cloth 
over the small opening. 
As each full 
pall is taken 
out to the 
milkhouse 


CALIFORNIA 
STATE ORANGE, 


T 


H E meeting 
of the California 
State Orange, which is called to 


._ 
order a s this issue of the F a r m e r 


through a screened anteroom, up to the soes to press, promises to be a n im 
receiving strainer 
and emptied; the 
cloth is removed from pall and one 
that h a s been sterilized is put in its 
place, 
this 
going on over and over. 
T h e milker then washes his hands and 
repeats the operation. 


As in other certified plants an ice 
machine cools the milk down to about 
37 degrees and ice is produced to pack 


portant one in 
the 
history 
of _-Hia 
Grange in this state. 
Measures of 
great importance to the welfare of the 
country 
people in California will be 
considered, and whatever the decision 
of the State Grango m a y l>3 in a n y 
matter of great 
importance 
brought 
before it, that 
decision will not be 


around the quart bottles, 
shipped in hasty or ill-timed, 


metal-lined cases, to many cities, towns 
T 
h 
e Grange record in the past by 


and 
villages where prosperous 
people 
w 
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h 
w 
e 
j 
u 
d 
g 
e 
o 
f 
t 
h 
e 
f 
u 
t 
u 
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live and are able to pay 15 cents for 
o 
f conservative and unanimous action, 


each quart of milk so prepared. 
T 
h 
e 
G 
r 
a 
n 
f 
? 
e 
stands for progress but 
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a 3 , 
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w 
e 
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r - not radicalism, never hastily abandon- 
Ified milk business is the close veter- 
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g 
o 
l 
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t 
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d 
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e 
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brought 
fear to hearts of the moth- 
a t t e n d a n c e of five P a s t Masters of the 


ers o f the precious infants in our well- 
California S t a t e Grange, all of whom 
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the certified milk system. 
However, 
. 
. ^ . 


one who does not regard this alleged 
danger from uncertified cows as worthy 
of 
serious 
consideration 
will 
take 
great pleasure and deep content in us­ 
ing milk that is free from the unpala­ 
table tastes and odors of ordinary milk, 
where 
cooling, aeration 
and general 
cleanliness is disregarded. 
It is very 
satisfying to know that the milk you 
are drinking is free of sediment 
from 
the time it comes from the udder to 
the moment you open the clean-looking 
bottle in which it reaches you. 


It is an absolute 
fact 
that 
thr^e- 
fourths of all milk served by smaller 
dairies is not clean and free of sedi­ 
ment and that, as it is carried 
from 
the cow to the strainer, it is contam- 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Declaration of Purposes of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. 


Preamble. 


Profoundly impressed with the truth 
that the National Grange of the United 
S t a t e s 
should 
definitely 
proclaim to 
the world its general objects, we here­ 
by unanimously make this Declaration 
of Purposes of the Patrons of Hus­ 
bandry: 


General Objects. 


1. 
United by the strong and faithful 


D A I R Y B A R * , 
U N I V E R S I T Y F A R M A T DAVIS. 


carry out feeding 
experiments. 


This barn h a s concrete floors, m a n ­ 
gers and walls and will probably be in 
splendid 
condition 50 years 
hence, if 
woodwork is repainted 
from 
time to 
time. 
T h e main building is arranged 
for storage of hay and the mixing of 


is the principal 
foodstuff used at the 
Dixon certified dairies and these dai­ 
ries have 
becciMC most successful. 


The excellent lighting and ventilat­ 
ing 
facilities an: especially 
apparent 
in this barn. 
T h e entire apex of roof 
has ample ventilation and with no ob­ 
struction through the barn there is a 


tie of Agriculture, we mutually resolve 
Jnated with dust from the corral, barn 
to 
l 
a 
b 
o 
r 
f 
o 
r ^ 
o 
f 
o 
u 
r order, our 


country, and mankind. 


millstul'fs, separately 
from 
two one- 
„ „ 
. 
. 


story wings that will hold a string of 
s 
w 
e 
e P 
o 
f 
f 
r 
e 
s » 
a 
i 
r circulating from end 
each of four 
milking 
breeds at one 


time, when money is available for tho 
purchase of such 
breeds. 
At present 
there are a 
half 
dozen 
Jerseys and 
twice as many Holsteins, with bulks of 
ull the ordinary dairy 
breeds. 


The interior equipment at Davis is 
very complete and first-class, t lie cmvs 
are separated by a curved pipe 
from 
the iron pipe stanchion to the concrete 
floor, 
ending 
about 18 inches of the 
gutter. 
This curved 
pipe acts as 
a 
brace for the stanchois and keeps each 
cow to Itself. 
Mangers nre concrete 
and 
continuous, 
without 
divisions. 
They are about two feet high next to 
central feed alley and one foot 
where 
tho stanchion pipes are set in. Betwe?n 
each 
swinging 
.stanchion 
there are 
throe upright pipes, the curved 
divid­ 
ing pipe being connected with the cen­ 
ter one. At every fourth division the 
upright is heavier and extends to the 
upper 
timbers, running lengthwise of 
the barn. 
T h e floor space from 
gutter 
back to the concrete wall is over five 
feet and the floors and walls are reg­ 
ularly fhlshed and free of odors. T h e 
concrete walls are over throe feet high 
and glass windows on top of the wad 
lean inward, allowing light and proper 
ventilation 
that 
protects 
cows 
from 
drafts, the air current tending upward 
to the ventilators in roof. 
T h e single 
sash on the window 
plays back and 
forth inside of V-shaped boards, whi:h 
also force the current upward, a strip 
on the edge of the boards 
supporting 
the sash in a leaning position. 
This 
style of windows are generally 
used 
in all the certified dairy barns, and if 
kept clean are Ideal. 


The feeding alley is not tracked, as a 
truck runs from the feed mixing rooms, 
to carry metal pans in which each cow 
has a ration to suit her lactation pe­ 
riod and milk capacity, 
a record of 
which is part of the farm system, 
hi 
addition to mixed rations, alfalfa hay 
is fed outside in racks, so th.it every 
animal may fill up to her individual 
needs, between 
niilkings, without e x ­ 
posing the milk to dust from hay. 


On each side of these milking wings- 
back of cows, a litter 
carrier 
track 
curves to the center of tho building at 
the center and manure is run out from 
this 
center doorway 
to an enclosi d 
and covered reservoir, about a humlivd 
feet distant. 
Drains from the gutters 
carry 
liquids to covered cesspools in 
the corral, as floors are flushed daily. 


At the presont time interesting feed­ 
ing schemes are being conducted at the 
Davis farm, as I learned from Mr. 10. C. 
Voorhies, who is keeping 
records of 
them. 
One that has boon 
completed, 
took a bunch of pigs for the experi­ 
ments and now Mr. Voorhies is com­ 
paring a straight 
alfalfa 
feeding e x ­ 
periment with one that includes alfalfa 
as part of the ration, and this is prob­ 
ably the first time this has been done, 
with a careful record ke-^t a s to results, 
at least in California 


to end and upward to the top ventilat­ 
ing system. 
On the sides there is the 
same plan of lighting as at the Davis 
barn, though hero the window sash are 
as close as possible, with an upright 


or body of the animal. 
Our larger city 
dairies 
have found 
it necessary 
to 
carefully clean their milk supply be­ 
fore home delivery, but even much of 
this supply has passed 
through 
con­ 
taminating 
surroundings 
which 
sani­ 
tary milking barns would prevent. 
It 
is cheerful to believe that we are grad­ 
ually 
bringing 
improvement 
in these 
matters, and that the use of sanitary 
dairy barns is increasing constantly. 


COST OF SILO. 


T h e first silos built in this 
country 


C E R T I F I E D D A I R Y B A R N A T D I X O N . 


only to divide them. 
T h e glass win­ 
dows drop inward 
with the same V - 
shaped 
boards 
between 
them as 
at 
most certified dairies. 


were much too large for the average 
farmer, and the expense was so great 
as to deter many men from 
building. 
During the past five or t i x years, how- 


The plan of flushing out the floors ever, plans have been greatly modified 


of this barn and the drainage 
system 
is undoubtedly the best found at a n y 
dairy in the state. 
Every part of the 
l'loors, gutters, manners and foundation 
are 
built of concrete and all this is 
thoroughly washed after each milking, 
with the gutters sloped to carry off the 
flushings out to a covered cesspool in 
the corral, also « oneretod and washed 
daily into the ct:---puol. 
This cei-vspool 
is quite deep and lias a division wall 
across center, one compartment 
hold­ 
ing the flushings and the other con­ 
taining a centrifugal pump at the bot- 
tuin with a pipe through the dividing 
wall near 
bottom 
from the pump to 
liquids. As the c: sspool fills, the pump 
is started to cmpiv 
it into the irri­ 
gating ditches that run through alfalfa 
fields 
adjoining the barn. 
Electric 
power lines come down from the S i e r ­ 
ras through Dixon and po.vor is cheap 
and 
unlimited 
and this 
operates a 
pump on the p!a> e that throws a s i x - 
inch stream of water into the irrigat­ 
ing canal that runs close to the barn, 
into which the contents of th • cesspool 
mingle and go out over the fields, pro­ 
ducing marvelous crops. 


Like all ceititie.j systems it is r e ­ 
quired to wash 
C . M V U the Hanks of the 
cows before each milking. 
T h e flanks 
are first gone over with a brush dipped 
into a pail of wi-i-r to loosen the dirt 
and then a man follows with a hose 
to rinse this down, long enough in ad­ 
vance of milking to allow the udder to 
dry 
from 
animal 
heat. 
T h i s hosing 
serves to prevent dust from filling the 
atmosphere and great care is taken in 
this 
respect. 


the 
cows have 
be«n 
washed 


and today a very good silo can be built 
for $200 and up. 


T h e cost of a stave silo is probably 
less than thnt of any other. 
One that 
is 16 feet in diameter and about 35 


2. W e heartily endorse the motto: 
"In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity." 


3. W e shall endeavor to advance our 
cause by laboring, to accomplish the 
following 
objects: 


To develop a better and higher man­ 
hood and womanhood among ourselves. 
T o enhance the comforts and a t t r a c ­ 
tions of our homes, and strengthen our 
attachments to our pursuits. T o foster 
mutual 
understanding and co-opera­ 
tion. 
T o maintain inviolate our laws, 
and to emulate 
each other in labor, 
to hasten the good time coming. 
T o 
reduce our expenses, both 
individual 
and corporate. 
T o buy less and pro­ 
duce more, in order to make our farms 
self-sustaining. T o diversify our crops, 
and crop no more than we can culti­ 
vate. 
T o condense the weight of our 
exports, selling less in the bushel and 
more on hoof and in fleece; 
less in 
lint, and more \n warp and woof. To 
systematize our work, and calculate in­ 
telligently on probabilities. 
T o dis­ 
countenance 
the credit 
system, the 
mortgage system, the fashion 
system 
and 
every 
other 
system 
tending to 
prodigality and bankruptcy. 


W e propose meeting together, talking 
together, working together, buying t o ­ 
gether, selling together, and, in gen­ 
eral, acting together for our mutual 
protection and advancement, as occa­ 
sion m a y require. 
W e shall avoid liti­ 
gation as much as possible by arbi­ 
tration in the Grange. 
W e shall con­ 
stantly strive to secure entire harmony, 
good 
will, 
vital 
Brotherhood 
among 
ourselves, and to make our Order per­ 
petual. 
W e shall earnestly 
endeavor 
to suppress 
personal, 
local, 
sectional 
and national prejudices, all unhealthy 
rivalry, all selfish ambition. 
Faithful 
adherence to these principles will in- 


W I N G O F D A I R Y 
IIA UN, U N I V E R S I T V F A I U l . 


feet high will hold 150 tons; and this 
sure our mental, moral, social and m a - 
can be constructed at a cost around 
terial advancement. 


$200. 
I f a farmer is handy with tools, 
and does not have to employ a c a r ­ 
penter, It can be done for a little less. 


Business Relations. 


4. 
F o r our business Interests, we de­ 
sire to bring producers and consum- 


Manufacturers now make excellent ers, farmers and manufacturers, 
into 


stave 
silos and ship 
them 
knocked the most direct and friendly relations 


down, ready to put up a t almost any possible. 
Hence we must dispense with 


price to suit. 
T h e objection to stave & surplus of middle men, not that we 


Bilos is that they a r e liable to shrink a r e unfriendly to them, but we do not 
in the summer-time and need more r e - need#them. 
Their surplus and their 


pairing than those made of stone, c e - exactions diminish our profits, 
ment, brick and other materials. 
W e wage 
no 
ajrttrae*}«« 
w»rfa*a 


CAUFdRNlX tfAltMfeit SECTION 


Against any other Interests whatever. 
On the contrary. *n our acta and all 
•ur efforts; ao far as business M con­ 
cerned, are-not only for the benefit 
pf the producer and consumer, but also 
for all other interests that tend to 
bring these two parties. Into speedy 
and economical contact. 
Hence we 
hold that transportation companies of 
•very kind are necessary to our sue- 


CITRUS 
FRUITS 


T H E CITRUS F R U I T INDUSTRY. 
great mountain ranges extending north 
and south. The coast range mountains 
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California. 
The varieties 
are very part of the State, 


cess, that their interests, and harmo- 
numerous, but by far the most popular 
In Southern California San Benin r- 
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In 1870, by William Saunders of the Northern and Central California Tulare 
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arteries, that the life blood of com­ 
merce may flow freely." 


We are not enemies of railroads, 
navigable and irrigating canals, nor 
any corporation that will advance our 
Industrial interests, nor of any labor­ 
ing classes. 


In our noble Order there is no com­ 
munism, no agrarian isui. 


We are opposed to such spirit and 
management of any corporation or en­ 
terprise as tends to oppress the people 
and rob them of their just profits. We 
are not enemies to capital, but we 
oppose tyranny of monopolies. We 
long to see the antagonism 
between 
capital and labor removed by com­ 
mon consent, and by an enlightened 
statesmanship worthy of the 19th cen­ 
tury. 
We are opposed to excessive 
salaries, high rates of interest and ex­ 
orbitant per cent profits in trade. They 
greatly increase our burdens, and do 
not bear a proper proportion to the 
profits of producers. We desire only 
self-protection, and the protection of 
every true interest of our land, by 
legitimate 
transactions, 
legitimate 
trade, legitimate profits. 


Education. 


We shall advance the cause of edu­ 
cation among ourselves, and for our 


from a similar, though Inferior, variety 
which had been 
introduced in 1874 
from Australia, and was at one time 
cultivated on a considerable scale in 
Orange county. There were many oth­ 
er types growing in southern Califor­ 
nia at that time, most of which were 
descended from trees planted, around 
the Missions by the Spanish Fathers. 


The variety was named by Califor- 
nians the Washington Navel in 'honor 
of the capital from which it was receiv­ 
ed, but its formal title remains as 
"Bahia." 
Both 
these 
original trees 
were transplanted in 1903, one on Mag­ 
nolia avenue, and the other in the court 
of Mission Inn, Riveraide, by President 
Roosevelt. 


Three-fourths of the oranges in Cal­ 
ifornia are now of the Washington 
variety, the remainder comprising the 
Valencia Late as the most important 
variety, with fewer.of the S t Michael, 
Mediterranean Sweet, Thompsons, Ru­ 
by, Blood, Jaffa, Seedlings and Tan­ 
gerines. 


Pomelos are also grown to a consid­ 
erable extent, the two leading counties 
being San Bernardino with 13,134 bear­ 
ing trees, and Tulare with 8114. Some 
idea of the size and value of the crop, 
and of the immense benefit derived by 
growers by a well organized associa­ 
tion, is shown by the results obtained 
by the California Fruit Growers' Ex­ 
change, the largest and most success­ 
ful of all the co-operative institutions 
formed by the fruit growers. 


CALIFORNIA AVACADO GROWERS. 


Advised to Plant Only Such Varieties 
as Have Proved Their Com­ 
mercial Value. 


T 


O prospective avocado 
planters 
in Southern California who may 
consider 
the advisability of 
planting avocados on an extensive com­ 
mercial scale, the United States De­ 
partment of Agriculture offers a word 


Every Farmer When in the 
City Should Visit 


THE 
EXHIBIT OF THE 


California 
Development Board 


See at a glance what California 
produces. 


See the agricultural display. 
Get 
authoritative 
statistics on 
crops. 


Get reliable information on any 
subject 
to do with 
land and 
farming. 


Free Illustrated Lectures Daily 


CALIFORNIA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Ferry Building, San Francisco. 


Miguel," and "Selecta" (a native of 
Cape 
Verde 
Islands). The former 
ripens from December to June, and the 
latter from June till September. 


The cultivation of the Jaffa orange 
in Palestine has largely increased in 
children, by all just mean within our recent years; the orange groves in the 
power. We especially advocate for our Jaffa district now cover upwards of 
agricultural and industrial 
colleges, 13,000 acres, and the Alexandretta di«- 
that 
practical 
agriculture, 
domestic 
trict, about 7000 acres. 


The total shipments from other coun- 


home, be taught in their courses of 
study. 


The two species- of St. Michael, 
o 
f caution. 
Many varieties of avocado 
grown in the Azores are the "San „, 
, , 
. 


of which a considerable number have 
recently been imported from 
without 
the state, have never fruited at any 
point within the state, so far as is 
known to the department. 
For this 
reason their suitability for commercial 
culture in their new environment is 
still a matter of question. 


Experience 
with 
young 
avocado 
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Judah & Regan 


C r o c k e r nidic., 
S a n K r a n e l a c o 


' When Your Eyes Need Care 


. 
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T n A r m n n n i n m o n K ! r m m m n A r o m m 
trees of certain varieties; principally n w Murine Eve Remedy. No Smarting—Feels 
science and all the arts which adrn the 
/ n e total sn ipmenis rrom otner coun- 
fruited 
West 
Indian and Flbe—Acts Quickly. Try it for Red, Weak, 
h n m . h . taua-ht in their courses of *"es 
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^ e r i c a r i kinds"introduced 
In Watery Byes and Granulated Eyelids.. Illup- 


21,000,000 boxes of California capacity. 
Watery Eyes 
trated Book in each Package. 
Murine t« 


The Grange Not Partisan. 


Southern 
California has, up to the compounded by jour Ooullste-roj^a ^'Prtent Med- 


Murine Byo Salve I n Aseptic Tubes, 26a and 60a 


California, therefore, provides about 40 ^ " " ^ 
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per cent of the total orange supply of P ^ e n t , 
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our organic law, that the Grange—Na 
tional, State or Subordinate—is not 
a political or party organization. No 
Grange, if true to its obligations, can 
discuss partisan or sectarian questions, 
nor 
call 
political 
conventions, nor 


oranges ae California. 
. 
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Mexican types which have fruited in 


Japan is now growing navel oranges California, and during the cold weath- 


in 
considerable 
quantities. In m i 
e 
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f January, 1913, many trees of the 


there were 1,067,659 trees, and planting West Indian and South American vari- 
is rapidly extending. 
Three years-ago 
e t l e s 
w 
e 
r e killed in localities 
where 


these oranges were seldom seen in the Mexican trees survived. 
These trees 
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all true politics, all true statesmanship 
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to purify the whole political atmos- 
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GREASE 


WH1TTIER COBURN CO. S.F. SOLE MFRS 


We must always bear in mind that 
no one, by becoming a Patron of Hus­ 
bandry, gives up that inalienable right 
and duty which belongs to every Amer 


after it left the Middle West. 
This 


the California navel oranges, and last 
California 
avocado 
planters 
have resulted In growers ^ 
P ^ J ^ 
winter 1000 boxes are reported to have 
seemed particularly 
desirous of ob- to markets 
west of the Berkshire-, 
been shipped to the United States. 
taining a variety that ripens late in where more expeditious handling and 
Every T e can rernTmber when all the fall. The mere fact, however, that -elllng w « « 
WUh the short- 
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lean citizen, to take a proper interest 
California or Florida oranges. Now all fall does not necessarily 
determine 
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e Middle West to New England, 


in the politics of his country. 
this ia changed, and there Is not only that it will fruit during the same sea- California lemons and oranges are ex- 


On the contrary, it is right for every a considerable number of well-known son In California. 
Indeed the differ- S,® 
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members to do all ln his power legi- varieties, but a large number of differ- 
ent climatic conditions of the two re- 


timately to Influence for good tjie ac- ent brands. 
gions might possibly alter the fruiting 


tion of any political party to which 
The citrus fruit industry has reached season. 
This is known to be the case 


he belongs. It is his duty to do all he its present development in southern 
with several varieties 
introduced to 


can in his own party to put down brib- 
California, which Is made up largely 
California, from other regions. 


ery, corruption and trickery; to see 
o 
t San Bernadino, San Gabriel, and 
Numerous varieties of avocado which 


that none but competent, faithful and 
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n Fernando valleys, and In the coast 
have originated locally as seedlings ' 
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region ln Orange and Los Angeles are now offered by California nurse- 
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counties. 
There are smaller but less rymen. 
Others have been Introduced 


favorable regions in Santa Barbara and from the cooler regions of Mexico, and 
Ventura counties, close to the moun- give promise of being as well adapted 
tains, and in San Diego county oranges to California conditions as those of 
have also been cultivated from an early local origin, most of the local seed 


honest men, who will 
unflinchingly 
stand by our interests, are nominated 
for all positions of trust; and to have 
carried out the principle which should 
characterize every Patron, that 
The Office Should Seek the Man, and 


Net the Man the Office. 


We acknowledge the broad principle 


England markets than heretofore be­ 
cause Boston and other points will get 
California fruit at about the same time 
that New York and Pennsylvania will 
get shipments set rolling if the rail­ 
road officials live up to their promise. 


BY NEW TARIFF. 


By Hon. E. A. Hayes. 


"The Underwood bill will hit the In- 
period, and as far as Butte county in lings, ln fact, being the progeny of dustries of California very hard. Prob- 
the north and Tulare Fresno and Kern 
tret* growing at various 
points in 
ably the citrus fruit industry will be 
counties in Central California 
Mexico and Guatemala. 
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and hold that "progress toward truth f o r the purpose of profit, and since chard at present would certainly be to one-half a cent a pound, while tho 
is made by difference of opinion," while 
then the progress of the Industry has safer, therefore, ln planting varieties tariff on lemons will be reduced from 
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1757 citrons, 11,495 guavas, 2007 limes, ifornta conditions rather than to un 
versy. 
We desire a proper equality, equity and 145,000 pineapples In San Bernar 


and fairness, protection f6r the weak, 
restraint upon the strong, ln short, 
justly distributed burdens and justly 
distributed power. 
These are Amer­ 
ican ideas, the very essence of Amer­ 
ican independence, and to advocate to 
the contrary is unworthy of the sons 
and daughters of the American Re­ 
public. 


We cherish the belief that sectional- 
Ism is and of a right> should be dead 
and burled with the past. 
Our work 
is for the present and future. In our 
agricultural brotherhood and Its pur­ 
poses, we shall recognize no North, 
no South, no East, no West. 


dlno county. In 1900 the numbers were: 
4780 citrons, 7056 guavas, 1815 pineap­ 
ples, and 2890 Japanese persimmons. 


One of the most promising and thriv­ 
ing portions of the San Joaquin val­ 
ley is now devoted to the productfcm 
of citrus fruits ln Tulare and Fresno 
counties. The first commencement of 
orange growing in this district was 
made at Lindsay in Tulare county, on 
a (small scale ln 1890. 


The orange crop of northern Califor­ 
nia matures from four to six weeks 
earlier than it does in the southern 
part of the State, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is from 200 to COO miles 
farther north. 
This unusual condition 


dertake the extensive planting of any 
varieties the hardiness of which has 
not been established. 


QUICK CITRU8 DELIVERY. 


half cent a pound. The finer grade of 
our oranges probably will not be af­ 
fected by this, as their quality Is su­ 
perior to that of the foreign oranges, 
and people will buy them, even ut. the 
higher price, but this is not true ol° the 
lower grade of oranges nor of lemons. 
"The California lemon is no better 


It Is reserved by every Patron, as 
d 
a 
e to the topography of the Pacific 


the right of a freeman, to affiliate with 
coaqt. The two large San Joaquin and 


any party that will best carry out his Sacramento 
valleys in Central and 
nrinclnlA* 


Citrus fruit growers have been agree- 
bly surprised by the announcement 
that a quicker delivery of fruits to in quality than the Sicilian, with which 
Boston has been decided upon through 
h * s to compete. It costs much more 


a rearrangement of the New York fast 
l ° P'°duce the lemon in 
California 
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Peoria and Chicago, which provide for 
t h r e e times that of the Sicilian lemon." 


third-night arrival at points of des- 
' • « 


tlnation. 
It Is the experience of many growers 


Heretofore fruy. trains have arrived 
that 
fresh 
sr.lmal 
manures 
mako> 


in 
Boston and other New England 
strong vines but not much fruit, while 


towns early in the morning and the It tends to Induce rot and mildew, whlii 
fruit in most 
cases 
could not be potash and superphosphates 
product* 


Northern California lie between two placed on the market until five days quite the opposite effect. 
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nopal* of Preceding: Chapter*. 


Uncle Michigan, 
an 
after 
the 
war 
rebel soldier living with another 
old 
Confederate 
captain 
in the 
Louisiana 
swamps picks up Aurelle, a baby girl, 
astray from an orphan asylum, on the 
streets of New Orleans, mistaking her 
for a boy. 
The old soldiers have been 
looking: for a boy to bring up and edu­ 
cate that he may revive and lead their 
lost cause. They bring her up to young 
girlhood and Uncle Michigan and Aure- 
lie 
find 
themselves 
settled 
near 
the 
Jowa river town 
of Rome with 
John 
Lindstrom, a quarry hand, who becomes 
soured and turns against the world be­ 
cause he is unjustly sentenced to a day 
in Jail for contempt of the court of 
Judge Van Hart, Harlan's father—Har­ 
lan loves Aurelle and meets her 
out­ 
side the village in the evening and in­ 
duces her to go with him to his mother 
to confess their attachment. 


(Continued F r o m Lant W e e k ) 


Then 
a 
miracle 
came to 
Aurelle. 
Something (hat in all her wild passion 
and jealous freedom of the South she 
had not dreamed could be. 
She 
saw 
Harlan dancing with Elise Dickinson, 
saw him pass In the throng, the waltz • 
ing couples, the figures of dainty girls 
in white and pink and delicate blues. 
And the music, dreamy and exquisite, 
calling to her heart all she had read or 
felt might be of light and laughter and 
goodness—all that one with a soul to 
love would love, even as one starved. 
Haw and was unmoved by jealousy, by 
passion, by resentment or desire. 
Only 
she felt some pure and lofty pity tug 
her heart, whether for Mrs. Van Hart, 
or Harlan, or herself, she could not tell. 
6rly she no longer felt the little fool, 
absurd in her pride, but as though she 
hud 
accomplished 
some 
wonderful 
thing that raised her above every one, 
even in this great lady's eyes. 


Yes, wlie could look dumb and clear- 
eyed on Harlan dancing with Elise, and 
without desire or evil. 
She drew back 
jind hold tin' curtains down and nodded 
to the mother. 


"I'm afraid," she said—'Til tell him 
so." 
She moved 
toward the 
veranda 
door across 
the room and 
there 
she 
nodded again. 
"If he loves me, Mrs. 
Van Mart, he'll come back to me, any­ 
way, if it was years and years! 
But 
1 won't let. htm—never—never—never!" 


Then, as she turned to go, she was 
o n i I P C t o n s that Harlan was in the other 
door. 
Harlan, 
and 
behind 
him 
the 
laughing 
group of dancers. 
H e 
saw 
her Just as she stepped into the cool 
October dark; and midway, under the 
lights, his mother, 
gracious, 
smiling, 
turned to the guests in welcome. 
And 
a great fear shot across his face. 
He 
checked a cry as he broke from 
Miss 
Dickinson's arm and dashed across the 
room. 
Hut quick as he was, his mother 
was before him, in the doorway, block­ 
ing his egress, yet carelessly, unnoted, 
her arm to the frame. 


"Mother!" he shouted. 
"What 
have 
you done?" 


l-'or answer she looked at him. 
And 
Aurelie, outside, a wraith melting in 
the moonlight under the maples, turn­ 
ing her head, saw the mother's face. 
It 
was 
tense 
with 
a 
desperate 
and 
beautiful hardness, convulsed with hor­ 
ror, yet controlled as by the art of an 
actress; 
and her slender figure was a 
stool in spring set against him. 
Au­ 
relie gave a gasp of admiration as she 
lU-d—terror and admiration, for It was 
as if Harlan was about to strike the 
woman in the doorway. 


"What 
have you done?" he 
whisp­ 
ered. 
' W h a t have you done?" 


His mother's hand was on his. 
She 
turned to the gay 
little groups 
who 
were 
now strolling from 
the music - 
room, gracious, imperturable, 
victori­ 
ous. 
He stood staring out at the fliek 
of the leaves. 
Once he blurted a man's 
savagery upon her, and once he turned 
to go. 
But they were all about 
him 
now, laughing. 
Elise came to him by 
the window where he again was staring 
out. 


"What's the matter, H a r l a n ? 
You 
look a s if you had seen a ghost!" 


"I have." 
Again ho fought his des­ 
perate Insurgecce to quit them all, to 
curse them all—to shout his anger and 
his humiliation at them all and leave. 
B u t he smiled, after a moment, 
Into 
Elise's friendly eyes, bantering chum­ 
m y eyes; in a little while he was him­ 
self, gracious, Imperturable. 


The Van H a r t hereditament won. 


CHAPTER VI. 
To Oeoupy the Land. 
Aurelle aped up the narrow rood that 
skirted the rooky face of Eagle Point 
bluff, on one side the creek shrouded 
with laurel and sumac, on the other the 
uncouth board fences of the rear lots 
of 1he town. 
She did not heed 
her 


steps. 
Once, on a rise of the path, she 
stopped and gazed stonily back at the 
lights of the house. 
At last she seemed 
to understand that she had been bowed 
out, dismissed in a maner so marvel- 
ously gracious that she, the little fool, 
had not known it—she had stood with 
a heart so full of gratefulness that she 
had not dared trust her voice: she had 
given all with an inexplicable r a p t u r e 
of renunciation. 
She was burning with 
a fear that she had been outrageously 
tricked, and then a knowledge that. In 
some desolating way, the mother was 
light. 
. 
• 


"She never shook hands with me," 
the girl whispered and climbed on, her 
pple face turned to the hills, 
"She just 
smiled! 
And had her way! 
Oh, I wish 
I could do that—that's being a lady:" 
Then she turned fiercely to look back. 
"I hate 'em—all of 'em! 
They're differ­ 
ent. 
Harlan's different—I see n o w ' " 


Then a lasl faint note of the piano 
came on the night wind, and she shut 
her ears with her hands and fled on to 
gain the cliff, up. anywhere, to silence 
.and to freedom. 
She burst around the 
buttress of rocic where the road ended 
}n Eagle Point trail, and there, direct­ 
ly behind the News office fence, a man 
in shirt-sleeves was emptying a basket 
of bottles down the creek bank. 
The 
girl almost 
struck 
him 
as she 
sped 
across the footbridge. 
He stopped his 
task, looked up, cried after her, 
and 
then followed. 
She reached the trail 
and heard him toiling on among 
the 
boulders. 


"Aurelie!" he gasped: 
"What's t h e 
m a t t e r ? " 


She did not answer and he 
leaped 
on. 
But the girl gained swiftly on him, 
steep as the ascent was, until he saw 
her slip on a. pinnacle of rock, heard 
her cry out and pitch down into a hol­ 
low filled with dry leaves. 
He dashed 
on to find her a prisoner in the Pocket, 
waist deep in the leaves, sullen, breath­ 
ing 
hard, 
her 
hair 
disordered. 
She 
would not look at him. 


"Aurelie—what 
on earth's the mat­ 
ter?" 


"I fell and broke my arm." 
He 
leaped 
down 
and 
struggled 
to 
her. They both were panting. 
"You're 
.suffering!" 
Mr. Curran gasped. 


She laughed and flung a bloody little 
hand up to him. * He saw her tense and 
tragic face; there was more than mor­ 
tal hurt there. 


H e took her arm and she rebelled, 
pullirg it away until she writhed with, 
pain. 
But he made her sit, and tore 
his handkerchief to bind the cut, after 
examining it. 


"It's 
not 
broken, 
Aurelie! 
Only 
gashed 
maybe sprained." 


"T wish It was broken—everything!" 
He could hear her heart beat as he 
bent 
1 0 bind 
the wrist. 
"You 
little 
savage---running 
off 
wild 
like 
this. 
And the prize winner, Aurelie! 
The 
most 
beautiful 
girl in all the 
West, 
they say!" 


She stared dumbly at him. 
P e r h a j s 
he, too, was mocking her, playing on 
her full heart, her heedless generosity, 
her hungry soul, her love. 
There was 
none of her small poses and airs about 
her now, but the Celt's romance stirred 
in him at some wild 
beauty in 
her. 
When he had bound her arm she quiv­ 
ered, and he had a sense she was about 
to leap from him like a creature of tho 
woods at the chance of freedom. 
Then 
she turned to him. 


"She 
fooled 
me; 
and 
I'm 
going 
away." 


"I'ooled you?" 
"His mother. 
And I said I'd give him 
up to her, but now I see she only fooled 
me. 
I hate them now—and him, too!" 


"Aurelie!" Mr. 
Curran 
was 
bewil­ 
dered. 
"I never knew of this 
affair— 
you and Harlan. 
I f s 
astounding"—he 
rubbed his 
forehead—"impossible!" 


"You 
think 
so, too?" she 
blurted. 
"All right. I'm a fool. I guess. 
B u t Til 
show 'em." 
She came directly to him. 
"Oh. Mr. Curran, I w a n t to go away! 
I told 'em I'd give up this prize thing, 
if he wanted m e to. 
B u t now it's dif­ 
ferent. 
Mr. Curran, I want to be some­ 
body!" 


She was staring at him in the moon­ 
light. 
Mr. 
Curran 
could 
not 
stand 
that; 
his own vagabond heart throb­ 
bed mightily. 
He, too, was the exile, 
the 
outlander. 
To 
b e 
somebody! 
Right then and there Mr. Curran knew 
ho would lead any forlorn hope for her, 
for any one who wanted to be some­ 
body. 


"You a r e ! " *he cried. 
"And you can 
go away, too, and show 'em!" 


H e r white face stirred a b i t 
Then, 
with the direct, simplicity of her down­ 
river yearB, Bho muttered: 
Mr, Curran, 
I could Just love you. 
I never would 


have been a beautiful girl if it hadn't 
been for you!" 


Mr. Curran sat down and rubbed the 
bald spot on his head. 
H e was a m a n 
who had walked alone and known the 
sorrow of evil. 
H e put a kindly hand 
to her shoulder. 
H e was trying to be­ 
lieve he had a great fatherly pity for 
her. 


"Now, little girl." he said, 
"let's walk 
the trail home. 
It's beautiful-^-we can 
see the river in a m o m e n t - - t h e r e ! 
T h e 
Mississippi! 
'Way off there you came 
from, didn't j o u ? 
I lived there once, 
Aurelie. 
I left a bit of my heart there 
among your people. 
You're something 
of a savage, and you'll never get rid of 
w h a t the' wilderness put in you—never, 
never—God 
bless 
you! 
People 
will 
never understand, but I d o ! " 


She sighed. 
"I wish you'd take me 
away, 
Mr. 
Curran—and 
let 
me 
do 
something. 
J u s t like Uncle Mich said: 
'To occupy the l a n d ! ' " 
. 


"You 
shall!" 
he 
cried 
riotously. 
"Why, w h a t a chance you've got, A u ­ 
relie! 
You're 
the 
little 
rebel 
done 
come up the river to occupy the land! 
You m u s t come to the office tomorrow, 
for two men are coming from Chicago 
to see you. 
The Sunday editor of the 
Chronicle,, and an artist to draw you. 
And the Chronicle will give you a prize. 
One hundred 
dollars.' 
It's not 
much. 
It's all a n advertising scheme with the 
Chronicle, of course, but for you—Au­ 
relie, you'll be rich and famous one of 
these days, just see if you're not!" 


She rubbed the bloody little bandage 
on her wrist and stared over the town. 
"1 just will! 
And I just love you, Mr. 
Curran! 
You're all the friend I got!" 


Mr. Curran gasped again. 
"I 
sure 
will help you, Aurelie. 
This old town's 
got no use for either of us. 
W e ' r e t h e 
insurgents!" 
And he took her 
hand 
gaily on the path and danced her along 
until, to her set pale lips a smile h a d 
to come. 
And after it a sob; and then 
the smile again! 


W h e n Mr. Curran left her at Lind- 
strom's fence he went back in a dream 
to his old print-shop. 
H e lighted the 
gas and took his pipe, tilled it, sat down 
and drew aimlesly on it half a n hour 
before he discovered it was not burn­ 
ing. 


"Wasting 
my 
life," 
he 
muttered, 
"wasting m y life! 
By jove, t h a t little 
girl's got m e going! 
I'm going to w a k e 
up and do something, too!" 


H e did. 
H e fumbled around until he 
found a match. 


The most beautiful 
girl perhaps 
in 
all America! 
Could .the 
sentimental 
Mr. Curran sleep after t h a t ? 
His hair 
was thin and he had swung the circle 
and come back to the prosy old town, 
but no m a t t e r ! 
H e took a photograph 
out of his desk a dozen times to study 
It. 
Some careless miracle of an ob­ 
scure country 
studio had 
caught 
an 
arch stateliness, a breathing grace, a 
spiritual purity 
t h a t 
made the 
town 
gasp when it saw the thing—gasp, and 
then declare it could not possibly be 
the 
bootlegger's 
girl. 
Mr. 
Curran 
groped for the entrancement; 
yes, it 
was she—he had seen her face so in the 
moonlight. 


"The dear kid," he murmured, 
and 
kissed the picture and laid it away. 


Aurelie went about the next morning 
in a dream. 
She helped Mrs. Lind- 
strom w i t h the breakfast 
dishes 
and 
then carried the baby out on the sun- 
shii.e of the porch to play with him. 
Neighbor women came and went. 
Al­ 
ready 
they were discussing her, 
she 
knew. 
The household had been in a 
hubbub, she the calmest of them all— 
Old 
Michigan's 
astounded 
questions, 
John's suspicious fanaticism, the wife's 
silly comments, the boys' puzzled awe. 


Aurelie a-going to have her picture 
In the paper! 
* 


Well, it was like Aurelie. 
To K n u t e 
and Peter she was ever the princess off 
on amazing adventures, a 
fairy 
who 
played with them and yet was not of 
them. 
Prom the porch she 
watched 
them 
milking 
a lean-hipped 
heifer 
which they had aroused, standing with 
their bare feet in the steam of her bed 
to 
avoid 
the 
frosty grass. 
K n u t e 
shivered in his cotton shirt; above the 
singspng of the milking his chattering 
voice retorted to Peter: 


"Aw, Aurelie, she ain't a-goln' to, get 
Btuck up! 
She'll come out and go r a b ­ 
bit huntin' with us fellers even if she 
does get her picture in the paper!" 


Liater she went 
past 
them 
in 
the 
yard, 
dressed 
in 
her 
best 
gown, 
a 
cheap fantastic circlet of brass in her 
hair which Uncle Michigan had given 
her years ago. 
She rarely wore a hat, 
tor 
she had none to her pride. 
The 
boys .yelled their friendly derision at 
her finery. From the porch Mrs. 
lAnq- 


strom 
whjned 
her 
fright. 
She w a s 
"clean upset" by Aurelie'e fortune. 
But 
maybe it m e a n t a job. 
"Lord 
knows 
we need it. 
J o h n laid u p with his a r m 
and Albert not workin' steady. 
Maybe 
Aurelie would get a job in the News 
office, 
but 
Liord 
knows 
what 
would 
happen to a girl who got her n a m e in. 
the paper. 
She sniffed on to the neigh­ 
bor woman, and Aurelie marched 
on 
with vast pride. 
Not all the beauty of 
the October sun level from the hills 
against 
the 
filigree 
of red and 
gold 
hung against the cliff face could stir 
this beaten labor woman of the cities. 
"Lord knows A m elie'll get us all in the 
papers. 
Ain't 
my 
m a n 
h a d 
enough 
hard luck without t h i s ? " 


Aurelie went 
on, a slender 
scarlet 
figure on the leaf-carpeted creek road. 
She wilfully passed the bridge to cross 
Slnsinawa 
on 
the 
mossy 
stones 
among the rushing water. 
A red squir­ 
rel scolded her from the willows, a n d 
she charged him laughingly, her breath 
quick in the keen air, bsr eyes bright 
with delightful freedom. .And while the 
squirrel barked his indignation from a 
safe tree, she laughed again, and then 
suddenly remembered t h a t 
she 
was 
trying to be miserable, and yet rebel­ 
ling against it with all her pride. 


W h e n she came to the neat houses 
of High street the eyes of early house­ 
wives, airing their rugs, caught 
her 
gipsy figure; 
they 
whispered 
to 
the 
household, and noses flattened against 
the panes to watch her pass. 
Already, 
despite Mr. Curran's effort to hold the 
story for the S u n d a y papers, the town 
w a s buzzing w i t h Aurelie LmdstronYs 
notoriety. 
It was aghast, it was 
in­ 
credulous; 
but when she passed it ran 
to 
see 
and 
whispered. 
W h e n 
she 
neared the square and passed a shop 
where 
the cheerful 
anvils rang, 
she 
was conscious t h a t the work 
stopped 
and the smiths came out of the blue 
haze in their leather aprons to stare 
after 
her: 
and when a farm 
wagon 
came along, heaped with frosted corn, 
the hired m a n hailed her-; 
and when 
she passed the H u b Clothing Store a 
dapper clerk called: 
"Hello, Aurelie!" 
And all the other clerks a n d th* pro­ 
prietor 
gathered , open-mouthed, 
to 
whisper. 


She set her shoulders straighter and 
marched 
on 
into 
the 
News 
office. 
The editor arose hastily and stared a t 
her. 
Then he sighed and came to her 
with his hand out. 
"Aurelie, I see it 
n o w ! " 


" W h a t ? " she asked Innocently. 
"The beauty winner': 
Oh, w e r e a lot 
of chumps around this old town! 
H e r e 
you grew up a m o n g us and nobody ever 
suspected. 
You're the most 
beautiful 
girl I ever s a w ! " 


She sat down perplexedly. Jim Mims,. 
t h e t r a m p printer, toothless and whis­ 
ky-soaked, grii ned 
a t 
her 
over his 
case. 
Aleck, the press boy, stopped his 
work. 
R u b e V a n H a r t , t h e 
broken- 
down ball-i'layer, stuffing 
old 
papers 
Into the stove, lifted his derby 
a w k ­ 
wardly: 
"Morning, Aurelie!" 


All the world seemed r a d i a n t 
with 
friendliness! 
T h e editor h a d h e r h a n d 
and refused to drop it. 
His eyes were 
bright with eagerness. 


"Right here in my old shop," he said, 
"is Cinderella!" 


She looked seriously a t him. 
She 
had never known anybody like Wiley 
T. Curran. 
H e seemed like a m a n w h o 
had produced a miracle when he mere­ 
ly meant to knock out his pipe. 
There 
it was, the sparks flew, and the fairy 
stood on tiptoes smiling a t him! 
An 
Irishman had to believe In them. 


"Miss Cinderella," went on 
Curran, 
"there come the Chronicle men 
now 
from the Parsons House. 
Those peo­ 
ple sent Max J e r o m e down to sketch 
you—the t o p - r o t c h 
illustrator in 
the 
business." 


She had never heard of him. 
T w o 
men came In: 
one fat, short, 
busy- 
looking; the other a lanky youth w h o 
laid down a flat case of card 
papers 
and 
turned 
a 
good-humored 
ironical 
face directly on her. 


"And you're Aurelle Llndstrom," he 
said. 
"Well, well!" 


T h e stout little m a n took h e r hand 
warmly a t Curran's Introduction. 
"The 
Chronicle w a n t s to, congratulate 
you. 
Miss Lindstrom. 
It's great! * Curran, 
here, h a s been telling about you" —he 
looked flustered for a minute—"and it's 
great stuff! 
But we don't want these 
state papers to get in on this until we 
spread 
on 
it 
Sunday—understand! 
Don't let 'em get your picture, or bu*< 
you. 
And w e got t o m a k e t h a t l l : 2 0 
t r a i n from t h e Junction"—he looked a t 
his watch—"and M a x w a n t s to sketch 
you. 
We're going to r u n a three-color 
border 
on the' s u p ' that's a 
pippin.- 
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till you see that Carmen effect of 
lwm*;J*JU* 
Chronlcl* layout 
I t s 
ioinr to make Vur sit dpi'* 


She didn't undersland a word' of It. 
She looked appeallngly at Mr. Curran. 
Then she was conscious that Max, the 
artist, was sketching her swiftly, si­ 
lently, glancing first at her and then at 
'the light in the News' dingy windows 
and then at his board. 


"Say," went on the assistant Sunday 
editor. 
"I'm mighty glad you got it, 
Miss Lindstrom. You sec the Chroni­ 
cle content was straight—it was no 
frame up for one of those show girls, 
who are always hutting in on these 
things. 
"I tell you I never was so 
pleased at anything as to .find you 
didn't know a thing about it!" 


"Not 
a blamed 
thing! - cried Mr. 
Curran. "till I told her! Why, 1 even 
forgot I ever sent those pictures in. 
The 
most 
beautiful 
woman—" 
He' 
stared at her, and then 
broke 
off 
mournfully: "Say, Dickinson, the gro­ 
cer, telephoned in this morning with 
an awful roar. 
Pulled his advertising 
out of the News and stopped the paper, 
because I sent in his girl's picture! 
And she didn't get a. look-in!" 


The Sunday editor chuckled. 
Max 
smiled ironically. 
He came to Aurelie 
with a deft firm touch of his white 
fingers. 
"A little more to the lisht, 
Miss Lindstrom. 
Just 
that—there." 
He stopped thoughtfully 
and looked 
down again. 
"Your hair—you couldn't 
have done it better on Michigan ave­ 
nue. 
Some women can, you know, arid 
some can't—some can't even buy it." 
He went back to his sketches. "There'B 
a curious trick about you—" he began 
to work, and then stopped and laid 
down :ais pencil. 


"What's the matter, Max?"* grunted 
the newspaper man. 


Max v a s watching her strangely. 
He muttered, 
then he said, without 
regard to his companion: 
"Miss Lind­ 
strom, do you know you interest me 
more than anything I've done since I 
did some girls in Algiers. You—there's 
a bit of the' Orient 
about 
you—or 
Mexico." 


•Tm a Creole, 1 think." she said pen­ 
sively. 
'That's what Uncle Michigan, 
said." 


The two Chicago 
men 
exchanged 
glances. "Ch, yes," the editor put in— 
"Curran was saying. 
Your story—ro­ 
mantic, Miss Lindstrom. I *ve seen girls 
like you on Royal street. 
Not many, 
but once in awhile a Creole with a 
beautiful face. 
But your story, Miss 
Lindstrom—great stuff—we're going to 
flash it big." He looked at his watch 
busily. 
"Max, you better 
kick 
in 
hard—" 


And in the silence she discovered 
again that the artist had stopped to 
watch her and his Ironical smile was 
gone. Presently she heard him mutter 
and resume work, but ever and again 
he stopped to study her dreamily. 


"Got Max going," drawled the Sun­ 
day editor, 
"and they don't pass bad 
ones on Max. 
And the chaps who 
picked your picture, Miss Lindstrom, 
out of all that bunch—thousands and 
thousands 
of 
'em—why, 
they're no 
slouches, either. 
There was Pixley of 
the Art Institute, and Martineau who 
has charge of the Philadelphia collec­ 
tion, and Benny Booth, who does that 
girl stuff for the syndicate. 
Three 
guys who ought to know. - And they 
picked you!" 


She 
sighed 
luxuriantly 
and said 
nothing. 
Wiley was aghast 
at all 
this complacence. 
He followed her 
eyes, which were fixed on the morning 
peace of the court-house lawn under 
the maples. 
Up the bluff she heard 
the bob-whites calling, and the gleam 
of a dove's wing came before the win­ 
dow. 


The most beautiful woman! 
One does not easily grasp it. if one 
has lived an obscure life of common 
duties in a gray little world; at times 
,hungry, chilled, hurt with rebuff, un­ 
dershot -with sadness. 
One may won­ 
der the world striving for gain or fame, 
dig for treasure, grow old, dim-eyed, 
seeking 
applause, 
admiration, love— 
but here, at once, without asking, seek­ 
ing nothing, krowing nothing, the jin­ 
nee had come and broken the magic 
vase at her feet! 


She 
sighed 
again 
her 
luxurious 
peace. 
The garrulous Sunday editor'"* 
voice came faintly through her dream. 
•When you come to Chicago the paper 
will entertain you. The old man him­ 
self is crazy about that picture—wants 
a special wire as to what Max thought 
of you. When you get some clothes— 
er—Miss—Miss—" 


"Not a bit," retorted Max. "It would 
be a sin to put anything on her. Look 
at her! In the door-frame^—the maples 
on the bluff beyond her—the sun on 
that sumac! That little gown, the cir­ 
clet in her hair, the flower—good Ood, 
girl, did you get yourself up for this?" 


She 
smiled 
complacently. 
"They 
make fun of me," she murmured, and 
Max growled an unintelligible 
ana­ 
thema on Rome, Iown. 


And while she sat there with the 
eyes of the silent men upon her, a step 
sounded upon the sidewalk. 
Harlan 
came past 
Her face grew rigid when 
he saw her. 
He appeared Tabout to 


swing Into the News office In his old 
genial fashion to see "Wiley. Then he 
met Aurelle's blank gaze and gazed as 
blankly at her. She saw his big sensi­ 
tive nose quiver, he stared furiously at 
.Max and his work; so furiously that 
she was frightened' and tried to speak 
to him. But her voice failed her, and 
Harlan, looking now at her, spoke dog­ 
gedly: 


"Aurelie, are you going into this?" 
"Into this?" 
"This abominable contest—going to 
have your picture in and all the stuff 
printed about you!" 


He was mad with despair, it seemed; 
he almost leaped in the doorway. "You 
shan't!" he roared. 


"Yes, I shall!" She looked fixedly at 
him. 
"I just made up my mind. 
I'm 
Just going in for everything and be 
somebody!" 


The young man stared at her. Then 
he whirled about, looked at her frcm 
the sidewalk and went on without an­ 
swer. And Aurelie turned a pale face 
back to Max and tried to smile. 


"Who," said the Sunday editor, 
"is 
that damned fool?" 


Wiley mumbled awkwardly: "Judge's 
son . . . best 
family. 
Sort 
o f - 
well, gone on her." 


"Good dope," commented the news­ 
paper man laconically. 
"Got his pic­ 
ture about your shop? Heart interest, 
and all that sort of thing—big as a 
house! 
Get us a come-on story to 
follow Thursday." 


Aurelie stared at him." Then she 
jumped down and waiked before the 
Sunday 'sup' man and shook her fist 
under hts nose. 
"His picture in the 
paper? 
If you ever do that, I'll go to 
Chicago and tear up ever" paper in 
your old Bhop!" 


And turning around she walked out 
and up High street with the air of an 
empress. 


"Well, I'm jiggled'." murmured the 
Sunday editor. 
"Help!" 


CHAPTER VII. 
Pigs and Politics. 
When a man is sixty and has lived 
well; when he has had mon«v without 
moiling and honor without envy; has 
received and amplified to the full a 
heritage of the best without, effort and 
without price; 
when youth and ma­ 
turity have been chastened and mold­ 
ed by that fine, rugged American tra­ 
dition which began with the founding 
of Harvard and the Jamestown plant­ 
ers and followed easily the fighting line 
of pioneers as the frontiers of the re­ 
public were lengthened—when ore has, 
indeed, had. righteously and 
whole­ 
somely, all there is to be had, th«re is 
apt to come an arrest of development. 
There come a coolness of blood, a re­ 
serve of faiths, a caution of more than 
age and the finer usage. One will dis­ 
cover at least one family of this sort 
in every small town of the mid-west 
which is of and yet apart from the 
local aristocracy of the soil-enfiched, 
the banker, the grocer, the lawyer.and 
landholder; p family with an eastern 
tradition of the best—New England or 
Virginia/—a pretension to the elegance 
of culture; a group which, while easily 
the leaders, sits in a state of correct 
isolation lest their honorable individ­ 
ualism be trampled by the newer needs 
of newer blood. 


The Van Harts, migrating leisurely 
behind the star of empire, had beheld 
afar the dust and shouting; # they had 
been formed by social forces that had 
run their fire of youth, that New Eng­ 
land state of mind of ante-slavery days 
which had once been the national con­ 
science, but was now vestigial and 
static. 
The inpouring 
of 
hungrier 
races 
to 
the 
mid-west, 
who had 
scratched tho bleak prairies, 
finding 
the fat and virgin lands now gone; 
the surge of the political revolts of the 
trans-Mississippi 
settlers, 
time 
and 
again from the days of populism to the 
present; 
the pathos and the idealism 
of all this eagerr building, had not 
touched them. 
Their county, one of 
the Iowa Reserve, had felt faintly the 
thunder of the awakening; the dingy 
offices of the Rome court-house hod 
been filled by a group of the "best peo­ 
ple" so long that they seemed tho 
hereditament of a class and a leader­ 
ship. 
, 


There were younger men who grew 
up to feel vaguely the lapse between 
what was best in the days of their 
fathers and the needs of today. 
Harlan 
Van Hart, himself, had discerned curi­ 
ously the lift between the fine spirit­ 
ual environ of his father's example and 
the new, troublous, social conscience. 
In his debates of high school, his 
loungings about Wiley Curran's news 
shop, his friendship with Arne Vance, 
son of Old Jake, the 
"political far­ 
mer", the county's first Insurgent, he 
had wondered at it. The new move­ 
ment was no hunger-rebellion of the 
cities, 
the mid-west was enriched— 
why, then, the outcry? 


Harlan was packing for his depart­ 
ure. 
He thought rather grimly of the 
journey east 
Elise would be on tho 
train on her way to school, also, and hr 
would have to. talk to her. Bliso and 
all the - flown were curious with some 


story concerning 
him 
and 
Aurelie 
Lindstrom,—nothing definite, but all 
the more perplexing for that. 
Harlan 
had 
slowly flamed, since last night, 
with a resentment new in the genial 
complacence 
of 
his life. 
When the 
packing was done he sat by the win­ 
dow where he could see the red and 
gold filigree of the sugar maples thinly 
covering the rock face of Eagle Point 
back of the town. 
Today a blue haze 
enveloped the highest pinnacle. 
Some­ 
where, out of this lazy freedom, a cov - 
bell tinkled. 
It was Saturday, and he 
knew the boys were gathering wild 
crab apples up along Sinslnawa in 
the hills and routing rabbits out of the 
fence corners. 
He felt immeasurably 
old some way. and out of aJl this kindly 
proslness. 
He had an inclination to 
climb to the hills and then checked it 
with a bitter refusal—the hills and all 
this autumn glory were a part of her 
and 
the 
inextricable 
confusion 
of 
wrong anl right, duty and honor, into 
which he was plunged. 
He was an­ 
gered at his mother; he was enraged 
at Aurelie. He had asked her to give 
up this silly business of her prize- 
winning, and she had sturdily refused 
at the last. His mother, his class, his 
tradition, career, Harvard and the law 
—all had to do with his intolerable 
sense of rebellion and defeat. 
Some­ 
thing was inevitably wrong, perhaps 
with himself. Perhaps, he did not even 
love Aurelie so much—it was summer 
madness as his mother had said; but 
he felt a shame that he would allow 
this. 
A man, he told himself, would 
smash his way through to win, if he 
greatly desired; 
but he was a Van 
Hart and they were not given to that 
sort of thing. 
They would coolly con­ 
sider a great many things before they 
struck a blow. 


He had intended to go down to the 
drug-store corner where the fellows 
usually met to smoke and chaff and 
grind out airs on PlayteVs phonograph, 
while groups of girls came in from 
school or shopping to buy sodas. He 
would meet them all in the frank com­ 
radeship of the town's way, walk home 
with one. or loiter at the high-school 
football 
practice. 
There 
were any 
number of ways to spend one's last 
afternoon in the old town where one 
was so pleasantly a favored son. His 
father was at court and his mother at 
her club. But he had a curious disin­ 
clination to idle around the square. 
He took a notion to dress for dinner, 
although there were to be no guests. 
His father did so occasionally in their 
home life; 
it was understood by the 
Van Hart's as an assertion of old and 
real standards. 
There were but nine 
families in Rome who even dined at 
night, and these nine definitely 
fixed' 
the social life. People who dine at six 
do not dine in shirt-sleeves. 


Harlan was going to dress for the 
last home dinner. It would divert him 
from his 
inexplicable dissatisfaction, 
perhaps. He looked, about his room at 
the trophies of his undergraduate days 
—banners, dance programs, favors, his 
tennis rackets, fraternity parchments— 
hung as he had cherished them. Now 
he felt an intolenrance of his sopho- 
moric display. He promised that when 
he came back next fall all this truck 
should go to the garret. 
It should be 
a man's room, for today he felt no more 
the boy. He would be the man; some-% 
thing had come to him in his bitter­ 
ness, his JirBt bewilderment, ^hat told 
him he must be a man now, -and not 
the lovesick youth, or the trifler with 
all this easy popularity he had amoni? 
all sorts of people. He recalled curi­ 
ously now how his mother had always 
contrived that he spend his time with 
the right sort, of people; how he was 
so thoroughly of the gracious life of 
this kind of people. 
East or west, 
somehow, these best homes opened to 
him; 
everything good came without 
effort, without cost. Yet he would have 
been surprised to believe he was any­ 
thing else but a democrat—a young 
man of the easy, full-lived, 
tolerant 
American democracy—the sort, of fel­ 
low who calls on one's daughters, and 
whom one's daughters marry when he 
has made enough in the business or 
become a junior partner of the firm. 
East or west he was the same clean, 
clear-minded 
chap 
of 
family 
and 
money. To get on in the world meant 
no particular struggle; 
merely com­ 
mon sense and industry, and cultiva­ 
ting the right sort of people, and tr.king 
easy advantage of the opportunities 
that 
one's position 
gives one. 
His 
father was that sort of man exactly. 
All the county accepted him as a type 
of the sturdy democratizing 
citizen; 
and Harlan looked out on the people 
reciprocally,—brown; kind, true-hearted 
people, 
unconscious, 
unafraid, 
unin­ 
debted, their wallets filled. 
He re­ 
membered once traveling with Elise 
Dickinson, and the grocer's daughter 
had been ashamed of a country uncle 
who took out a paper shoe-box of 
lunch and ate fried chicken and pickles 
on the seat of the coach. Harlan had 
resented Elise's feeling. 
He had no 
country relations, hut he felt a stout 
kinship with all this prosy, common, 
wholesome living,. They were his home 
people, these Mid landers, the best of 


Americans. Certainly he was a demo* 
crat, as his father was, without strug­ 
gle, without cost, without having t e 
soil his hands at arythlr.g, or assume 
obligation. If one had accused him of 
class consciousness he would not have 
taken one seriously. 


His father and mother had no com­ 
ment when he appeared dressed for 
dinner. Mrs. Van Hart smiled; it was 
such a likable following of the judge's 
habits. 
The affair of last night had 
been put up by; they had had it out 
after the party, and Harlan had list­ 
ened in silence. 
Their hopes of him, 
their pride in him; all they had built 
and lived and dreamed for him—they 
knew he would not" throw it away. 
He had listened, then he had arisen 
and said simply: 
"Mother, I'm going 
back to school tomorrow. 
Can't you 
trust me in this affair—Aurelie Lind­ 
strom—as you can in everything?" 


And 
the 
mother 
had 
answered 
proudly, "Yes." 


Tonight at dinner he felt his i«xll.C7*r 
kindly eyes on him; his mother's af­ 
fectionate 
welcome 
was 
unchanged* 
The matter was not mentioned again. 
He knew it would not be. Yes, they trust­ 
ed him, so loyally, so splendidly they 
trusted him! They placed on him the 
unspoken but inescapable heritage they 
had received. 
He would wrong it in 
no way.-- Mrs. Van Hart had summed 
it up to the judge alone last night. 
"Harlan would not marry an impos­ 
sible girl any more than you would, 
dear—or your father, or your father's 
father. 
It was one of those chivalrous 
madnesses of youth; and the girl is 
pretty. 
I was so sorry for her! And 
this ridiculous newspaper 
prize-win­ 
ning! It was mercifully fortunate after 
all. 
If anything could cut Harlan to 
the quick it would be cheapness and 
vulgarity and notoriety. 
An infatua­ 
tion might blind him to her social In­ 
eptitude—but this beauty-prize absurd­ 
ity—nothing could have been better to 
break the boy's Arcadian romance. In­ 
deed, we got out of it with amusing 
ease." 
" 


The judge had sighed. 
He had, it 
seemed, discovered in this son some 
of the inner steel 
that the mother 
possessed clothed in her gracious au­ 
thority. He had been aware of Harlan's 
questionings for a year or so in "mat­ 
ters that did hot come clearly in the 
mother's view; of a mind grasping with 
dogged slowness but merciless tenacity 
at altered standards. 


He stopped now to banter his son 
over the soup, trying to assume their 
old fraternity of common views. What- 
did Harlan expect to live on next year 
when he hung his shingle out? 


"Perhaps I'll follow Billy Lee's ox- 
ample," badgered Harlan. 
"Specialize 
in irrigation law and go out to Ari­ 
zona and hustle." 


The mother smiled at this gay dis­ 
sembling. A Van Hart having to "hus­ 
tle" was unthinkable. The judge went 
on: 
"By sleeping an the offico couch 
and taking your meals at the Gem— 
Chicago style—as it 
advertises—you 
can probably pull through and pay for 
your gas and janitor." 


"I'm going to give Harlan his first 
case." Mrs. Van Hart smiled. "He can 
go before the County Board and argue 
for the Sinsinawa Creek diversion. Tay­ 
lor says we could sell our north eighty 
if the creek was dammed above the 
quarry." 


"Mother, that's a matter of politics 
and not law." 


The judge looked curiously at the 
son. 
The assurance of a man was 
in him. 
Harlan went on: 
"There's 
a lot of grumbling over the road con­ 
tracts Tanner gets out of the board 
with Dan Boydaton chairman. 
And 
now the farmers are saying that the 
county is going to spend thousands of 
dollars to divert the creek just at the 
point where it won't do anybody any 
good exwpt Tanner and Cal Rice and 
Dickinson and—well—us, you know." 


"The farmers?" the judge's gentle 
interrogation came 


"Old Jake Vance was saying. 
And 
Wiley—" 


His father frowned. 
The mother's 
amused smile came. The News editor 
was an "impossible person" who was 
to be seen carrying his exchanges from 
tho postoffice, in shirt-sleeves and a 
derby hat much too small for his head. 


"Wiley says it's a great scheme of 
Thad's to get the county to protect 
his property from thi spring floods and 
the county pays him for doing it!" 


The judge was plainly annoyed. 
"Your friend, Wiley Curran, seems 
the self-appointed watch-dog of county 
affairs." 


"He and Mr. Tanner are always after 
each other. But that's why I said the 
creek diversion will be a matter of 
politics. There's sure to be a howl 
raised about it, dad." 


The judge selected a cigar. 
The 
mother nodded covertly to him. 


"Harlan, dear, you admit the creek 
ought to be diverted?" 


"Why, yes. Arid it'll be a good thing 
for us, mother. 
It'll put all our north 
tract on the market drained." 


(To Be Coutlaued) 
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WORK IN THE POULTRY YARD 


THREE THOUSAND CHICKENS Of* 
THREE ACRES. 


It has been said m a n y times that the 
man does not live who can success­ 
fully run 500 chickens on a n acre of 
land, but t h a t this saying is a 
fal­ 
lacy has been demonstrated by Mr. J. 
Brant, 
Secretary 
of 
t h t 
Petaluma 
poultry Keepers' Association, who i3 at 
the present time making good money 
running one thousand hens to the acre. 
Mr. Brant's ranch is situated about two 
blocks outside the city limits of P e t a ­ 
luma, where he has four acres, on three 
acres of which he runs the three thou­ 
sand hens. 


The accompanying illustration gives 
in detail the arrangement of the houses 
in this remarkable system. 
Naturally, 
the 
intensive 
nature of the system 
makes 
cleanliness 
the 
watchword 
throughout, and*the essential thing to 
be observed at all times to so see that 
no lice or disease gets a start in the 
flock. 
With three thousand 
chickens 
on three acres of land disease would 
be ruinotj.s, as there would be no way 
in which the chickens could be segre­ 
gated. 
However, it may here be men­ 
tioned that in the six years which Mr. 
Brant has been operating this 
ranch 
there has at no time been serious dis­ 
ease. 
There has been a little cold, and 
at one time an epidemic of chicken- 
pox was feared, but' in each case the 
trouble was nipped in the bud, and 
for the past 
three 
years 
there h a s 
been little or nothing of this sort on 
the place. 
It will be seen 
that the 
system as we shall describe it and as 
it is shown in the diagram is a feasible 
one, and that with care any one can 
successfully 
run one thousand 
hens 
on an acre of ground. 


The cut shows that the houses are 
generally scattered over the three acres, 
or rather the four. 
This system would 
hardly work on a sandy level ground, 
for the reason 
that on soil of 
that, 
nature it would be almost 
impossible 
to keep the yards clean. 
This strip of 
soil gradually slopes from the barn to 
either end. 
It is hard, and may be 
swept. 
Sandy soil cannot be swept, 
and it would hardly be well to plow 
the 
sandy 
soil, for with 
the small 
quantity of ground it would be nec­ 
essary 
to plow 
two or three 
times 
during 
the 
season, 
and 
since 
the 
chickens would not be changed 
from 
one yard to another, to give the flrBt 
yard a chance to lie fallow or be sown 
in 
grain, 
the 
manure 
which 
was 
plowed under the first time would be 
unearthed the second plowing, and the 
filth would be the same disease breeder 
that it would be if left on top of the 
ground. 
Of course, where it Is possible 
to sow the yards in grain, the sandy 
soli is the best, and should be got­ 
ten if possible. 
But with only 
four 
acres of land such a scheme is not 
feasible, and the rancher should 
look 
for the hard 
ground. 


In the winter time, when it is Im­ 
possible to sweep, the sloping ground 
will be washed by the rains; 
where, 
on-the level ranch, the water will stag­ 
nate and the filth 
will 
accumulate. 
Cholera and chicken-pox will be the 
results of this sort of thing. 


In the dry summers this ranch is not 
swept so much as at other seasons, but 
In the fall and spring the sweeping 
is attended to every week or two. In 
the summers the manure dries on the 
yards, a n d the heat of the s u n will 
kill all germs. The same may be said 
of the houses. It is necessary to clean 
t h e . houses every three days in the 
fall and spring, when there is enough 
moisture 
in 
the air 
to 
keep 
the 
droppings damp, but in the dry sum­ 
mer when the heat takes the moisture 
out of everything once a week will be 
enough for the attention to the houses. 
One drawback to the system 
which 
Mr. Brant has yet to find a way to 
remedy is the fact that with this great 
number of chickens an the small plot 
of ground there is a great deal of dust 
In the summer, and this makes sweep­ 
ing difficult. 
However, a little m a y 
always be done about the houses, a n d 
with careful watching the flock hardly 
need suffer. 


There are two purposes In this clean­ 
ing, the one is to keep down 
disease 
and the other is to keep down vermin. 
W i t h three thousand chickens on three 
acres of land lice have a n abundant 
opportunity to breed if one Is not very 
careful. 
And as we have already said 
disease would work the worst kind of 
havoc If it were to get started. 
To 
remedy the first trouble, or rather to 
prevent 
it, the houses 
are 
sprayed 
every two or three months with a solu­ 
tion of crude carbolic acid and distil­ 
late oil. This will kill any louse or nit, 
which m a y exist in the houses. 
The 
hens are also greased" every year with 
a solution of lard a n d mercurial oint­ 
ment. A n d furthermore, a dust bath Is 
provided, made of wood ashes a n d fine 
sand. 
With 
these three 
precautions, 


and cleanliness to a great degree, t h e 
hens In the six years have never been 
known to get lousy to any degree fur­ 
ther than all henB, of whatsoever breed, 
they may be, get. 


It m a y seem t h a t three thousand hens 
on three acres of ground will have too 
little range. 
If the hens were yarded 
after the fashion adopted by some they 
would not. But with this system' every 
hen has the advantage of a n acre and 
a half of ground on which to run. It 
will be seen by the illustration 
that 
the yards are fenced. 
But these fences 
are arranged so that they m a y be let 
down, and after the pullets are placed 
in the proper houses and are accus­ 
tomed to their 
surroundings all the 
gates are opened and the fences let 
down, and all hens or pullets on the 
south side of the barn have the range 
of the yards to the south, and on the 
north side of the barn the hens range 
to the northern extremity. 
This divis­ 
ion is made for the reason that poul­ 
try of different 
ages are housed on 
the different sides of the barn. 


Six years of experience h a s devel­ 
oped the houses shown in the accom­ 
panying diagram. 
The houses shown 
at the extreme southern end of the 
ranch are the ideal ones, which may 
be described in another article. 
These 
houses a r e provided 
with a 
scratch 
shed in front, and a capacity of 280 
chickens is considered to be about the 
right number to run in a house. 
The 
smaller houses are old ones which are 
yet considered too good to be 
torn 
down. 
All houses are open front, how­ 
ever, and there are sheds for all. These 
sheds are provided with the dust bath 
already mentioned, and the nest boxes 
are also placed in these. 
T h e feed 
troughs may even be set inside in bad 
weather, and this is an important item 
when the rain is spoiling several dol­ 
lars' worth of feed a t a time. 


Dotted 
lines on the plot 
indicate 
fences. T h e place is 1089 feet in length 
and 136 feet wide. 
This is a shape that 
is 
somewhat 
unwieldy, 
true, but it 
has all been utilized, as will be seen. 
It may seem that the kale fields are 
scattered about a good deal, but on 
soil of this nature it is necessary to 
plant where the rocks are fewest, which 
was done in this case. 
All gates are 
marked. 
The water system is so ar­ 
ranged that n o t a drop of water need 
be carried, there are troughs in every 
pen. 
A horse and sled m a y be driven 
to any point on the place, and manure 
as it Is hauled from the yards and 
houses is scattered on the kale fields, 
where it is plowed under as the filll 
and spring seasons arrive. 
At times, 
when the kale is large and there is 
plenty of it, the hens are turned into 
the fields, and enjoy themselves hugely 
running about and eating the green 
feed. 


No claim is made that 
this 
ranch 
supplies all the green feed 
that the 
three thousand hens eat. 
Mr. B r a n t 
has another ranch of three acres where 
he raises kale, a n d beets, a n d other 
things for the chickens and house, and 
a little fodder for the two horses and 
a cow. B u t the three thousand 
hens 
run on the three acres, and are as 
healthy a bunch a s a r e to b e found 
in the poultry centre of the world. 


CARING FOR BABY CHICKS. 


By Mrs. J. Brant. 


Before the chicks were put in the 
houses the runs in front were spaded 
up a n d sown 
in wheat. 
After 
the 
chicks were turned out of doors, which" 
was about their second week, or which 
would In a n y case be a s soon as the 
weather 
permits, they 
were free in 
this patch of green 
feed, and were 
m a d e happy. 
This is another large ele­ 
ment in t h e care of baby chicks, to 
keep them happy, and in so doing the 
problem of picked toes is very largely 
solved. 


Teaching the pullets to roost did 
not prove to be a difficult thing. Lit­ 
tle perches were placed in t h e house, 
one end of th£ frame on the ground, 
and in a few days the whole flock w a s 
hunting the highest points in the house. 


One point which might be mention­ 
ed in connection with the arrangements 
of the house was the w a y in which I 
separated t h e pullets and the roosters,. 
I reserved one section of the house for 
the roosters, t h e other for t h e pul­ 
lets. 
Of course, all birds of both sexes 
were 
mixed 
together, 
but after the 
roosters begun to show combs so they 
could be determined 
I would 
catch 
them a n d throw them into their end 
of the house, and at the same 
time 
take a member of the opposite sex 
from that end of the house and throw 
her into her end of the house. In this 
way I kept them pretty well separated 
and prevented the domineering atten­ 
tions of t h e roosters, which made for 
the retardation of the development. 


Another thing worthy of attention 
was the grit proposition. 
At first I 
gave the chicks no real grit, out let 


AMERICAN POULTRY is a m&g&sis* 
devoted entirely to 
helping 
e m m e t 
men and women .make • financial . § • • - 
cess of poultry raising. 
I t s s t a l l •* 
writers Is composed entirely of the** 
who have made a practical, Instead of 
theoretical, success of poultry farming* 
and who, are glad to pass on the r e ­ 
sults of their hard earned experience to 
AMERICAN POULTRY readers. 


There are .many pitfalls in the path 
of the novice which may be entirely 
avoided by those who will follow the 
teachings set forth fn this magasine. It 
fully explains how to make a start, 
how to construct houses, 
coops, a n a 
other devices, bow to get a large egg 
yield, how to cure and prevent disease, 
how to exhibit, 
how to get the top 
price for eggs, how to use Incubators 
and hundreds of other 
points 
which 
everyone wishes to know. 
I t explains 
the 
famous 
secret 
system 
through 
which 
poultrymen 
have become 
rich 
and afterwards sold for hundreds of 
dollars. 


AMERICAN 
POULTRY 
Is a large, 
handsomely illustrated, monthly 
jour­ 
nal, 
well printed on fine paper, ana 
should be found on file in the home of 
every poultry lover. No beginner in the 
poultry business should think of being 
without it. It will save him many times 
the small subscription price. The ad­ 
vanced poultryman will also find it of 
great value. 
The articles toeing varied 
in their scope. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
The regular price 
of 
AMERICAN 
POULTRY Is 50c per 
year, but in order to Introduce it to 
several thousand new readers, we will, 
for a short time give a large 200 page 
poultry book, which is a complete guide 
in the poultry business, abaotately free 
to everyone sending 60c for a yearly 
subscription or fl.00 for a three year 
subscription to AMERICAN POULTRY. 
A trial six months' subscription( with­ 
out book will be sent for 25c. Never 
has so much been offered for so small 
a sum. Advantage of this offer should 
be taken at once. 


AMERICAN 
POULTRY 
Savoy Butldlag, 
Wflkea-Barre, Pa. 
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A Quick Molt 


You want a well bal­ 
anced 
ration 
of 
good 
strength in Protein like 
Coulson's Egg Food 
to get through the molt 
quickly 
and get 
your 
share of eggs in the fall. 
Write us for Free Book, 
"Chickens from Shell to 
Market" and name of 
nearest dealer. 
Coulson & Co. 


PETALUMA, CAL. 


FIRST STEP TO POULTRY SUC- 
cess,—feed Croley*s Infant Chick Feed. 
Raised more healthy chicks than all 
other feeds 
combined. 


W. C. PRICE & CO. 
Geaeral Proaaee CoauMaolaa Mereaaata 


SAJff FRANCISCO, CAI*. 
Vftll handle your produce on consign­ 
ment or purchase what you have for 
spot cash. 
Consignments 
and 
corre­ 
spondence solicited 
Mark and consign 
all shipments direct to us. to San F r a n ­ 
cisco. 


them pick enough out of the fine sand 
with which the floor was covered to 
keep them in good health. 
The rea­ 
son of this w a s simply that chicks are 
liable at first to eat too much 
grit, 
and kill themselves. 
Lee Sales, one of 
the most eminent poultrymen of the 
Petaluma region, states that h e has 
cut many birds open to find that they 
have gorged themselves on g r i t 
After 
the first 
couple of weeks, 
however, 
there is little or no danger from 
this 
source. 


One last idea, and I have done for 
this time. 
I found, as all poultrymen 
will, a few culls on m y hands. I hated 
to kill these, and so, having a little 
house that was not in use I had this 
moved to the kale field a n d I threw 
these culls into this house. 
I would 
throw them out a little grain 
every 
day, and see that they had plenty of 
water. 
Otherwise they received abso­ 
lutely no attention, but of course they 
were In a quiet place where they were 
unmolested, and they had all the green 
feed they desired. 
And the w a y these 
chicks came out w a s simply wonder­ 
ful. 
I took m a n y large fat pullets out 
of this • pen, where I had feared the 
whole number would die. I take no 
stock in doctoring culls, b u t if they 
can be brought out with as little trou­ 
ble a s this I will be willing to hava 
it so- 


^ 
By Howard C. Kegley. 


There are soma people, no doubt, 
Who are of the belief -that the only 
ostriches in this country are to be 
found in the circus or at the soo, but 
•men is not the case. 
The ostrich is 
*ow a citisen of this country, and the 
ostrich farming industry is even more 
profitable than raisins; poultry. The 
ostrich industry in the United States 
today is valued at about 12,000,000, in­ 
clusive of stock and investment. 


The biggest ostrich farm in the world 
ie located near Pasadena, Cal., and iB 
an attraction that is seen by many 
thousand of tourists each year. Ostrich 
farming came into existence in America 
about 25 years ago when a man went 
to Africa with a chartered vessel, and 
brought back a cargo of ostriches and 
. eggs. 


When the boat touched American soil 
less than 20 of the birds were alive, 
but they were "planted" on the Cali­ 
fornia farm, and the herd now com­ 
prises about 1400 birds. One hundred 
and fifty of the birds are kept at the 
exhibition farm and plume factory near 
Pasadena, and the remainder of the 
flock lives on the big ranch near San 
Jacinto, wliere experiments looking to 
the betterment of the birds and the 
value of their plumage are conducted 
constantly. 
Cross breeding, using Nu­ 
bian male birds, is one of the most 
Interesting experiments on the farm. It 
has brought wonderful results in the 
way of improving the plumage of the 
birds from year to year. 


As a general thing ostrich farmers 
only use the feathers from the male 
birds, the plumage of the female be­ 
ing considered 
practically 
worthless. 
When the birds are plucked a sock 
Is drawn over their heads, and the 
plumes clipped off with a pair of 
scissors. 
The birds are very docile 
when blindfolded. 
N 


At certain seasons of the year the 
birds are mated, the males hollow out 
. small nests in the warm sand, and-the 
females begin laying. Eight to 12 eggs 
make a sitting, and the females pro­ 
duce from two to three sittings each 
year. 
The females cover the eggs by 
day, and the males sit upon them by 
night, except in cases where incubators 
are used. The eggs weigh about three 
pounds each. 
They hatch in 40 days 
and the chicks each weigh something 
less than three pounds. 
About 40 per 
cent of the broods are male birds. 


After the fourth day of its earthly 
existence the chick begins to eat. It 
starts by consuming large quantities of 
coarse gravel, and then it fills out with 
food. At the end of one year the young 
chick is a full grown bird. The birds 
feed on-alfalfa, gravel, vegetables, corn 
and fruit. 
They seldom weigh less 
than 250 and ofter weigh 325 pounds. 
The average age of an ostrich is. 65 
years, but they sometimes live to be 
fully 100 years old. 


Several 
small 
ostrich 
farms 
have 
sprung up in the southwest since the 
farm was started near Pasadena, Cal., 
but none of them are operated on such 
as extensive scale. At the latter farm 
there are dye works, drying rooms, 
storage rooms, factory 
rooms, show 
rooms and sales rooms. The feathers, 
after being plucked, are washed, dried, 
dyed, tied, dressed and made ready for 
sale. 
One stock room contains more 
than 
$100,000 
worth 
of 
marketable 
plumes. It is a generally accepted the­ 
ory that the longer a plume is the more 
valuable it is, but that is an erroneous 
idea. 
The length has nothing to do 
with the value, except in the case of 
tthe "willow" plume, which is not one, 
but many plumes or pieces of plumes, 
spliced, tied and "factoried" together 
into a thing of beauty and a joy al­ 
most forever. 
The value of a feather 
lies in its strength, its wearing quality, 
its thickness and the length of its 
flues, together with the way it has 
been dyed and prepared for market. 
As a general rule the ostrich farmer 
maintains his own stores in many of 
the 
principal 
cities 
throughout Uie 
country, and sells direct to the con­ 
sumer. 


The ostrich farme 
-places a valua­ 
tion of $500 on each bird in his flock, 
and the eggs sell for fabulous prices. 
The plumage of each bird affords its 
owner probably $50 each year. 
The 
full grown bird stands seven or eight 
feet high. 
When they run they can 
easily outdistance a horse. 
There is 
ane record which shows that at one 
time twin chicks were hatched from 
one ostrich egg. No similar record is 
to be found, and so it Is believed that 
only once in the history of ostrich rais­ 
ing have two ostriches emerged from 
the same shell. The ostrich farm, near 
Pasadena, along with its San'Jacinto 
farm flock, is valued at something 
more than $1,000,000, which is certainly 
'a gigantic enterprise for one man to 
build un in the short snace of 2fi yeajra. 


COMMERCIAL CULTURE OF THE 
EUCALYPTUS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By H . A . Crafts. 


T 


HE culture of the eucalyptus tree 
in California upon a commercial 
basis has now become an estab­ 
lished fact. ThT constantly decreasing 
supply of hardwood fuel and lumber 
has made the undertaking imperative. 


The eucalyptus was introduced into 
the State some 50 years ago from Aus­ 
tralia, and for years was utilised more 
as an ornamental tree than anything 
else. Since its first introduction It has 
been extensively planted and experi­ 
mented with. 


Seedsmen'and nurserymen have im­ 
ported the seeds of all known species 
of the tree until there are growing to­ 
day in different 
parts of the State 
nearly 
one hundred 
varieties. The 
University of California has not lees 
than 70 species growing in the For­ 
estry Station grounds at Santa Monica. 
Many groves of eucalyptus are being 
planted upon a greater or less scale; 
railroad companies are experimenting 
with the tree with a view of ascer­ 
taining its adaptability for ties, piles, 
poles and timber; lumber companies 
are moving in the matter of its exten­ 
sive cultivative and speculative corpo­ 
rations are floating many schemes for 
planting and selling eucalyptus groves. 


The wood of the different species of 
eucalyptus trees varies from a mate­ 
rial as soft as that of the ordinary 
pines to a very hard 
close-grained 
wood, equal in density and strength to 
our oaks and hickories. 


Among the species may be found 
qualities that may be easily substi­ 
tuted for nearly all of our present com­ 
mercial woods; however, this reserva­ 
tion must be made: the eucalyptus is 
harder to work than the most of our 
common woods in consequence of its 
grain. In San Jose there is a lumber 
company that for many years has made 
a business of working up eucalyptus 
lumber for the trade, and finds a good 
market, and a constantly 
increasing 
demand for their output. 


This company, as well as others who 
have experimented with the wood, has 
discovered that it. makes' an excellent 
material for the manufacture of ma­ 
chinery and vehicles, especially those 
of the farm. 


The wood is being used where great 
strength is required, and the San Jose 
company is filling orders for felloes for 
large 
wagon 
wheels, 
wagon 
poles, 
singletrees, doubletrees, reaches, hay- 
p r o c c blocks, insulator pins, etc,. The 
species found best adapted to these 
purposes is me Eucalyptus globulus or 
Blue -Gum, 


The 
Eucalyptus 
rostrata, or Red 
Gum, is finding considerable use. for 
Interior building finish and furniture. 


Eucalyptus timber is more costly to 
cut and manufacture than any of our 
native hard woods; in planing, the lum­ 
ber of many of the species has Bhown 
a tendency to chip in consequence of an 
irregularity of grain, while that of all 
species, even under the most careful 
management, season cracks more or 
less at the ends. 


The latter fault is frequently over­ 
come by having the logs sawn a foot 
or two ldnger than the finished product 
is intended to be, in which case the 
season-cracked portions may be re­ 
moved, leaving a solid end. 


Little or no difficulty is experienced 
in seasoning the lumber, providing that 
the trees are cut during the winter 
months and sawed while green, and 
the lumber then piled In high tiers so 
that its own weight will assist in keep­ 
ing the lumber in shape. 
It is also 
found best to protect the lumber piles 
from wind and sun. 


The eucalyptus is found t«sbe an ex­ 
cellent article of fuel; and>idn conse­ 
quence 
of 
its 
characteristic 
rapid 
growth it may be utiMzedn without a 
long and tedious wait for development. 
A grove of Blue Gums five years old, 
set out six by six feet apart, under 
favorable conditions should^yield from 
50 to 80 cords of wood to the acre, 
while at ten years of age 80 to 150 
cords may be expected. Groves that are 
irrigated may be expected to do much 
better than this. 


Eucalyptus still has other uses, of a 
far different nature than any of those 
thus far enumerated—the leaves and 
twigs of the tree, when distilled, pro­ 
duce an oil, which possesses valuable 
medicinal qualities. 


This oil may be generally designated 
as a non-irritant antiseptic which may 
be used on any or all tissues of the 
body 
without 
injury, 
and may be 
taken internally in small doses with 
beneficial effectB. 


In the making of eucalyptus oil the 
brush from woodlots is generally wed, 
bu(..only the leaves and smaller twigs 


are employed. 
The leaves and twigs 
from the brush of ten cords of wood 
out from trees five y^ars old distill 
from one and a half to two and a 
half gallons of oil, or two tons of 
leaves and twigs will produce 
from 
three to four gallons of oil. 


The cost of distillation is a little over 
40 cents per pound, or $3 a gallon, 
seven and one-half pounds to the gal­ 
lon. 
The oil wholesales from 50 to 60 
cents per pound, or from $3.75 to $4.50 
per gallon. 


Prom California's collection of euca- 
lypta may be selected 
species 
that 
will grow on almost any soil in a frost- 
less region, while a few may be found 
that will stand a temperature as low 
as 18 degrees Farenheit, without injury. 
There are a few varieties also that are 
capable of standing extremes of tem­ 
peratures, say from 20 degrees Faren­ 
heit to 120 degrees Farenheit, and at 
different altitudes. 


Of course in the raising of eucalypts 
It is the same as with other crops, the 
better the soil tbe better the product, 
but there is this point in favor of the 
tree—it will live and thrive after a 
fashion on barren hillsides or in deep 
rocky gulches where hardly anything 
else of commercial 
value 
could be 
made t.o grow; and it is a fact that they 
are being planted in many localities 
and under a great variety of condi­ 
tions. 


During a recent tour through the San 
Joaquin Valley I visited a youn.s euca­ 
lyptus grove planted nearly in Ihe cen­ 
ter of the valley, and upon a fine level 
tract of rich sandy loam. But this was 
a 
purely 
commercial 
undertaking 
where 
rapid 
growth and maximum 
product were the main points to be 
looked to. 


Thus an important era in forestation 
has been inaugurated in the Golden 
State, that promises to result in sub­ 
stantial profit to both the individual 
and the Commonwealth. 


late on the crowns of dandelion with Ik 


tree? 


We plant the ship which will cross th« 
sea; 


We plant the masts to carry the sails. 
We plant the plank to withstand tha 
gales, 


The keel, the keelson, and -beam and 
knee; 


We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 


We plant the houses for you and me; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors, 


We plant the studding, the laths, tha 
doors, 


The beams and siding, all parts that 
be; 


We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 


A thousand things that we daily see; 
We plant the spire that out-towers the 
crag, 


We plant the staff for our country's 
flag, 


We plant the shade, from the hot sun 
free; 


We plant all these when we plant tha 
tree. 


—Henry Abbey. 
—— 
« 
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F O R E S T R Y 
N O T E S . 


The land burned over during the 
terrible fires on the Idaho 
National 
Forests In 1910 are now largely cov­ 
ered with a thick growth of young 
tree seedlings, by natural seeding. 


It is 
said 
that 
90,000,000 broom 
handles 
are used 
annually 
in the 
United 
States; 
one for each man, 
woman and child. 


In the open yellow pine forests of 
Washington and Oregon a collapsible 
plow is being used in digging 
fire 
lines to stop surface fires. 
The plow 
can be dismantled and folded into a 
compact form, so that it can be packed 
on horseback, 
and weighs 
only 40 
pounds. When in use, one man with a 
horse can do the work of 20 or mora 
men working with shovels. 


Manufacturers of artificial limbs are 
seeking substitutes for English willow 
used because of its combined 
light­ 
ness and strength. It is claimed that 
the Port Oxford cedar of the Pacific 
Coast will prove equally serviceable. 


BALL 
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WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


V O U want to use the Best Trains, 
* the Most Direct Routes, Fault­ 
less Dining Car Service, Through 
Cars and Modern Equipment. 


YOU 


also desire the satisfaction and com­ 
fort of knowing that your train is 
protected by block signals, 
heavy 
rails, rock ballasted roads and ef­ 
ficient men. 


YOU 


also want your itinerary so made 
that you can make the points you 
desire to visit with the least exertion 
and with the greatest comfort* 


TO 


get the above results write or inquire 
of any agent. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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WHEN I'M GROWED UP. 
CHILDREN'S 
DEPARTMENT 


By F. Louise Francis. 


STesteiday night I wanted to hear 
'Bout 'sumptn' the big folks said; 


Someone told that 'twas seven o'clock. 
So 'course I was put to bed. 


Oh, I wish no one hadn't no beds, 


I'm never sleepy at night: 
What are beds good for—only to keep. 


Some little boys out of sight. 


When I'm crowed up as big as mv dad, 


They wont pat /no on the head, 
And say, "Get undressed now, Ted!" 
'Cus then, 
I shant never go to bed! 


— 


*THE KING AND THE 
WOODCUT­ 
TER'S SON. 


O 


N the outskirts of the great for­ 
est which the King set apart as 
his game preserve lived a poor 
woodcutter with his wife and 
their 
young son, Felix. 
He was as poor as 
any one in the whole of the var*t king­ 
dom, and his home was a crude hut 
built of the roughest of logs, while his 
only way of making a living was to 
carry bundles of wood Into the nearby 
town and sell them for a mere pit­ 
tance. 


You would imagine, wouldn't 
you, 
that he would have no trouble in gath­ 
ering sticks of wood. 
And he would 
not have either, had he been able to 
enter the royal forest and pick up bits 
there. 
But 
the King, although his 
name 
was 
Bountiful, was a selfish 
man, and heartless about the misery of 
the poor. He made cruel laws to pun­ 
ish them for the tiniest offense, and 
the penalty for gathering wood in the 
shooting preserve, or even for 
tres­ 
passing there, was immediate death. 
So the woodcutter and the other poor 
people kept away, and gathered what 
few sticks and branches they could 
find elsewhere. 


It did seem to them, just as it does 
to you, unfair and tyrannical for the 
King 
to 
forbid 
them 
to enter his 
forest — especially 
since 
he 
himself 
came there not more than a dozen 
times a year and the poor 
peasants 
would have been, oh, so careful 
not 
to cut down any trees or break off 
branches. 
But 
King 
Bountiful, 
of 
courwe, could not see the matter in 
such a light. 


One cold, dreary winter 
afternoon, 
after a heavy rain, little Felix was in 
the broad field, along the edge of the 
wood, gathering what few sticks he 
could find. 
Every now and then he 
would 
look 
longingly 
toward 
the 
Kings' forest, where wood lay so plen­ 
tifully all over the ground. 


Many times had he thought 
how 
fine it would be to gather great, heap­ 
ing bundles of wood there and then 
sell them in the town, where wood 
was scarce and people were eager to 
buy. 
But no, that could not be. 
The 
woods was the King's. 


Presently 
Felix 
looked 
up 
from 
gathering the sticks and saw a man 
coming toward him acros» the field. 


The stranger waved at him in friend­ 
ly fashion and, walking slowly along 
tmd evidently with great difficulty, he 
came up to him. 


"Lad," he said In a weak voice and 
through 
chattering 
teeth, 
"I 
am 
drenched to the sk|n. 
Is yonder hut 
your home? 
I fain would enter and 
dry myself." 


"Prithee come within," replied Fe­ 
lix, gathering up the few scant sticks 
he had collected. 
"My father and my 
mother are both out In another direc­ 
tion looking for wood—but when they 
return they .will bid you welcome to 
a part of the crust of bread we have 
for dinner. 
'Twas a heavy fall of 
rain indeed, and your garments 
are 
wet through." 


As 
they 
entered 
the 
hut 
the 
stranger breathed a sigh of relief and 
began 
to 
divest 
himself 
of 
his 
drenched attire. 


"Come, lad," he said, "build me a 
fire by the chimney so I may the bet­ 
ter warm myself and dry my clothes." 


So Felix selected the best of the 
sticks from his 
scant 
bundle 
and 
sought to set fire to them. 
Over and 
over he tried; but they were all too 
damp from the morning's rain. 
So 
he told the stranger that 
he 
could 
not make them burn. 


"Zounds!" exclaimed 
the guest. 
"Is 
that 
the 
only 
wood you have! 
Go 
across the field and into the forest; 
there, among the thick 
undergrowth, 
you will find many sticks that are but 
slightly wet. Be quick, lad, be quick! 
I am fairly numb with the cold!" 


Felix regarded him a moment sor­ 
rowfully. 
"I fain would do as you 
say," he made answer, "but the wood 
is the King's and all are forbidden to 
enter their and gather or cut wood." 


"The King's! 
Humph! 
What tf it 
is!" exclaimed the stranger irritably. 
"Shall I be cold because King Boun­ 
tiful commands! 
Listen, lad, do as I 
tell you. 
None will see you—and the 
King will never know. 
Hasten!" 


But Felix was obdurate. 
"J would 
that I could, sir," he persiste/L '.'but 
the 
Ktnir 
h»» 
forbidden 
it .-> an* 


Edi-.ed by KATHERINE DUN LAP CA 
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whether any one saw me or not, I 
should still be breaking the law. 
I 
fear, alas, that you must go without 
fire— as we ourselves do so often." 


The stranger, apparently In a great 
rage, seized Felix 
by 
the 
shoulder. 
"Come, lad, no more of this nonsense. 
I am—I—I am a friend of the King's 
—and I know he will not punish you 
for building me a fire. 
Hurry! 
Do 
you not see how I shiver?" 


But still Felix refused. 
"If that be 
so," he said, "then do you go and 
fetch 
the wood yourself. 
Only, you 
cannot bring it into this hut, for then 
I and my parents would be sharing 
in 
the 
heat 
from 
it. 
No, sir, the 
King's command must be obeyed." 


At that, the stranger smiled to him­ 
self quietly and gazed steadily at the 
wall for a moment. 
Then he walked 
over 
to 
Felix and placed 
hie hand 
gently upon his shoulder. 


"Hearken, lad," he said in 
kindly 
tone, "you need have no fear—I arn 
the King! 
And surely I can do what 
I will with my own! 
Go! I command 
you—go!" 


But still Felix shook his head. 
"No," he replied slowly, "no. 
The 
King you may be—but if so, I know 
you 
not. 
You 
certainly 
come 
not 
dressed as King 
Bountiful. 
I 
fear 
you are but deceiving me in order that 
I may—" 


Just then the door of the hut was 


from King Bountlful's forest for our 
fire—that all may know that 
here­ 
after the King no longer forbids his 
people gathering faggots and 
sticks 
there; 
provided 
they 
break not the 
branches nor injure the trees." 
And 
then turning to his courtiers, "This is 
the lad of whom I told you. 
I would 
that I could be as certain of the loy­ 
alty of every one as I am of his. 'T*is 
well I wander about my kingdom in 
disguise now and then, for I learn 
things 
you 
are 
afraid 
to 
tell me! 
Hereafter, the King's wood is free and 
open to all. I so decree it!" 


And 
then 
smiling 
at 
the embar­ 
rassed Felix, he added: 


"Lad, I like you much. 
On the 
morrow I shall send my servants and 
3 
rou 
and 
your 
worthy father 
and 
mother shall come to the palace and 
be 
my 
woodcutters. 
Such 
loyalty 
merits a reward and—" turning again 
to his courtiers with a laugh, "wood­ 
cutter to the King!—what think you 
of the new honor?" 


I 
— 


IN THE BRIGHT REALMS OF BOOK 
LAND. 


I 


F you are very fond of any one, 
doesn't it please you to see him in 
new 
clothes, 
especially 
if 
those 
clothes 
are 
pretty 
and 
becoming. 
And if it does, I know you will wel- 


"Laa," he said, "I am drenched to the s kin. 


flung open and in came the wood­ 
cutter and his wife. 
Their arms were 
full of faggots which they had been 
fortunate enough to find lying within 
a cave at a great distance from the 
hut. 


So, since they were dry, a fire was 
soon blazing away on the hearth and 
the stranger's teeth ceased to chatter. 
A while later, his clothes, thoroughly 
dry, he pressed a coin upon the poor 
woodcutter and bade them adieu. 


Two days later, Felix was scourin 
the field for sticks when a gay caval­ 
cade 
swung 
into view through the 
arched aisles of the King's woods. At 
its head rode a richly attired 
man 
seated 
upon a 
magnificent 
charger. 
It was King Bountiful. 
Straightway, 
Felix fell upon his knees, as became 
a 
poor 
peasant. 
But 
eagerly 
his 
searching eye sought the King, for it 
was considered a rare bit of good for­ 
tune to gaze upon him. 


On and on came the cavalcade; and 
presently, to Felix's amazement, v they 
emerged from the 
wood 
and 
came 
across the field. 
Even though kneel­ 
ing, he felt cold all over. 
His eyes 
he kept steadfastly downcast. 


Nearer and nearer came the riders 
until, it seemed, they must sureely ride 
right over him. 
Then, suddenly, the 
leader stopped. 


"Ho, lad," said he in a voice that 
was both kindly and familiar, "I am 
not drenched this time, but I desire 
that you enter yonder woQd and re­ 
turn 
with an armful 
of faggots. 
1 
bid you build me a fire within your 
hut." 


Felix looked up, all a-tremble, and 
behold — it was 
the stanger! 
Also, 
It was the King! 


"Sire! 
Sire!" gasped the poor boy. 
"I—I—sire!" 


The 
King 
laughed. 
He 
reached 
down from his horse, caught 
Felix 
snder tho arm and lifted him up be­ 
tide him. 


"Better than that, lad," he laughed, 
Ve will both go and gather wood 


come one of the old book friends in 
her beautiful new dress. 


"Little "Women" she is, one of the 
delightful stories that made Louisa M. 
Alcott beloved by several generations 
of young people. 
If you have been 
reading the papers closely you know 
that the dear old book has been dra­ 
matized and made into a play, and 
that in New York and other eastern 
cities crowded houses have 
followed 
with delight the movements pf 
Jo, 
Beth, Meg and Amy. So Little, Brown 
and Company have just brought out a 
Players' Edition of "Little "Women." 
The story is told just as Miss Alcott 
wrote it, and is beautifully Illustrated 
with scenes from the play. 
On the 
cover is a picture of Jo in the apple 
orchard, 
and 
scattered 
through 
the 
book are twelve illustrations just as 
attractive as the one which first meets 
the eye. 
Every one who loves Miss 
Alcott's worMs'will want to see "Little 
Women," in heir new dress. The price 
is J 1.50 and feittle, Brown and Com­ 
pany are the publishers. 


If you are a boy, a real live boy, 
you have dreamed some time of going 
out on an expedition and discovering 
treasure. 
May be it was an abandon­ 
ed mine; or perhaps the buried hoard 
of some sea rover. But you boys have 
dreamed about it some time, and many 
a girl has been sure that her brother 
might come back rich as Croesus of 
old if he but had the chance to go out 
and try. 
And for all you dreamers 
there is a book that will be a delight 
from cover to cover. 


"The Silvor Island of the Chippewa," 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.10), Is 
the story of two boys, one 19 and the 
other 11, who went in search of a vast 
silver lode said to be on a tiny island 
of Lake Superior. 
How they started 
from a camp in the north woods, some­ 
times tramping through 
the 
forests, 
sometimes' canoeing across the bright 
lake* on the way until they came to 
the shores of Oitcheegaumee, the Big 
Ilea Water, Is told In a delightful way*- 


There were storms to be weathered, 
and many thrilling experiences with 
wild animals, and but' for a noble In­ 
dian who saved them from a treach­ 
erous halfbreed they would never have 
reached the treasure spot. 


It is a vivid, fascinating story of the 
northern woods and king of 
mighty 
lakes, and D. Lange, the author, knows 
the country as only woodsman 
can 
know it 
Beside being, a splendid story 
the book is as good as a natural his­ 
tory for descriptions of the habits of 
the birds and animals of that region. 


Those of you who are fond of his­ 
torical tales—and where is there a boy 
or girl who isn't when those stories 
deal in a vivid way with men 
and 
women who have done big things in 
the world—cannot afford to miss one 
of the very best books that has come 
out in a number of years. 
This is "A 
Son of Columus," by Mollie Elliott Se- 
well. 


Diego, the son of the great discoverer 
is the hero, and the book carries this 
youth of long ago through his won­ 
derful 
experiences from 
the day he 
went with his father, then unknown 
and unhonored, to the convent of La 
Rabida in southern Spain to seek aid 
of one near to Queen Isabella, until 
when, returning from the 
successful 
voyage of discovery both father and 
son received the homage of the proud 
court of Castile and Aragon, and Diego 
was honored more than any nobleman 
of Spain because he was the son of 
the Great Admiral. 
It is a beautiful 
tale beautifully told. 


Another book that you will not soon 
forget is "The Pipes of Clovis," 
by 
Grace Duffie Boylan, the events 
of 
which happen way back in the twelfth 
century, when so many terrible wars 
were waged you wonder why the hu­ 
man race wasn't all killed off. 


The marauding Huns were overrun­ 
ning Swabia, and Karl the King, and 
hie fair Queen Hildegarde, were 
in 
danger of losing their lives as well as 
their throne. 
But Clovis, a forrester's 
son saves kind and queen and land. 


He has wonderful power over ani­ 
mates, and his flute-like pipes have 
power to charm them as did that of 
the Pied Piper the rats and children of 
Hamelin town. 
So*when the Invaders 
come to wrest the throne from the rul­ 
ers, Clovis mounts a fleet footed eteed, 
and riding away, pipes as he goes, un­ 
til the horses of the Huns follow him 
out of the country. 
It all happens in 
a very romantic time, and Miss Boy­ 
lan knows how to tell a story and tell 
it well. 
Little, Brown and Company 
have brought out the book, and it costs 
one dollar. 


THE LETTER BOX. 


Fresno, Cal., Oct. 2, 1913. 
Dear Children's Editor: 


I am so glad about the club, for I 
think it will be nice to hear from boys 
and girls in other places I live near 
with my uncle. He gets the California 
Farmer each week and I like the Chil­ 
dren's Department very much. 


Uncle has% big raisin vineyard and 
dryer. 
At grape picking time we have 
about a hundred people working here. 
We have a fine crop this year and most 
of the raisins are cured now. 


I am in the eighth grade and. like 
geography best of all my studies. 
I 
love to read about other countries and 
hope some day I can travel. 


Yours truly, 


HELEN 
REED. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


The answers to puzzles printed dur­ 
ing November, and the names of those 
guessing them correctly will be pub­ 
lished in the first issue of December. 
Send answers in promptly 
as 
the 
Farmer goes to press several weeks 
before it reaches you, and It is nec­ 
essary that they be received early.— 
(Editor's Note.) 


Scattered Petals. 


The petals (letters) of these flowers 
are scattered. 
Can you put them to­ 
gether correctly?? 


1. Ylli. 2. Soer. 
3. Psyan. 
4. Ysdai. 
5. Arcnantio. 
6. Mumanthyrhcse. 
7, 
Turnasimtu. 
8. Niumrega. 


QUOTATION 
PUZZLE. 


Hrtesa htat efle nda esye tath mesli 
Rae 
hte 
dretase 
fistg 
hatt 
vehane 
pilusesp. 


Roemo. 


WINNERS IN LAST PUZZLE CON­ 
TEST. 


Ethel Crabb, Milpitas; Lois Y. Car­ 
ter, Groves, Sonoma county; Gertrude 
Grotophorst Santa Clara; Lois Horton, 
Morgan Hill. 


ANSWERS. 
Jumbled Countries. 


1. Turkey. 
2. Bulgaria. 
3. Sweeden, 
4. Spain. 
5. Italy. 
6. France. 
7. Por­ 
tugal. 


Riddle. 


A door knob. 


Answers to Last Week's Puzzles. 
Words 
that we shun 
1. Duration. 
2. Cushion. 
3. Ration. 
4. Fashion. 
5. Lotion. 
6. Motion. 
7. Reputation. 
8 "Vacation. 
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THE KEYNOTE TO STRENGTH. 


By Axel Emil Gibson, M. D., Ix>s An­ 
geles, Cal. 


E 


VERY vital process has its cause 
and sustaining basis in thought. 
The true order of growth must, 
therefore, proceed 
from within 
out­ 
wardly, from thought to act. 
Hence, 
while it is possible to engender action 
and apparent strength without the pro­ 
ceeding, processes of mental and spirit­ 
ual realization, the fact still remains 
that any advancement 
arising 
from 
such order of life is of a mere passing 
character. For growth, in order to be 
true, must arise from an harmonious 
order of existence. 
And, furthermore, 
as harmony is the tenor of an existence 
attuned to other existences to the ex­ 
tent of its conception of solidarity and 
universal usefulness, 
it follows that 
only that method of physical develop­ 
ment which' is based on a motive of 
usefulness is of any true and endur­ 
ing value to the individual. For use­ 
fulness is the price which any form or 
expression of life has to pay to Nature 
for its growth. 
Hence an hour de­ 
voted to the service of Mother Nature 
in cultivating the soil, or in training 
the plants and flowers, results in more 
vital benefit to the individual 
than 
many times the amount of time and 
energy spent in swinging 
dumb-bells, 
kicking football, or. in the indulgence of 
any indoor athletic sport. And if this 
usefulness constitutes the legal ten­ 
der, decreed 
by Nature 
as the only 
standard of measure 
in the acquire­ 
ment of physical health, it is evident 
that any effort aiming at these pos­ 
sessions, through some other means or 
method than 
that of usefulness, 
is 
equivalent to theft 


In the practices 
of breathing, 
the 
simple, natural rhythm of the animal 
breath must always remain the reas­ 
suring and infallible gauge to reach 
the evolutionary benefits aimed at; as 
the physical perfection which obtains 
In the animal kingdom bears irrefrag­ 
able testimony to the fact that the ani­ 
mal holds in its possession the secret 
of true breathing. 
Tet this heritage 
was not attained by the tnimal suck­ 
ing in, or expelling, 
the breath 
so 
many times per minute by the clock 
while squatted on a tripod with feet 
planted in a certain angle, and eyes 
and mind fixed on some brass button 
on the wall 
at a measured 
distance 
from the nose. 
Nor is the 
plastic 
curves, graceful movements and verile 
powers of the free animal attained by 
the antics of chamber calisthenics, but 
rather by living in parallelism with the 
laws of its being, 
which 
is another 
word for usefulness. 
The straining 
for health, strength arid beauty for the 
mere sake of personal enjoyment, In­ 
volves all too small and puny a motive 
to insure survival value. 
Human life, 
in order to yield eternal results, must 
be held at a higher price, and conduct­ 
ed on broader lines of growth. De­ 
tached from the chain of universal sol­ 
idarity, any practice of breathing or 
muscular exercise isolates the individ­ 
ual from an Inner vital relation with 
the source and center of all life. Hence 
the selfish attempts of an individual 
to leave Nature behind him by forcing 
her to yield undue 
and 
unmerited 
powers, will ultimately recoil on the 
usurper, and leave him helplessly be­ 
hind in the march of a resistlessly ad­ 
vancing, solidary nature. 
No 
power, 
physical or hyper-physical, if merited 
by adherence to the law and principles 
governing life, can be held away from 
its due claimant. 
"Seek first 
after 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and all the 
rest shall be given unto you;" and 
what is the "Kingdom" but the "will 
of the Father," or the living up to the 
supreme laws of duty and conscience. 


Quality Not Quantity. 


It is a mistake to believe that 
the 
quality of life is dependent upon the 
quahtity involved 
in its 
sustenance. 
Gross athletic sports 
and strenuous 
gymnastics, generally considered health 
and strength producing, on the con­ 
trary, rather tend to shorten than to 
lengthen life. For every strain means 
a shock to the organism, which again 
involves a break of the rhythm of vital 
processes, followed by the subsequent 
disrupture in the rhythm 
of the in­ 
volved functional processes. 
Not the 
crude, athletic 
feats 
of mechanical 
training, but rather soft, gentle, rhyth­ 
mic 
movements, 
generate 
physical 
strength and beauty. 
Thus, the soft, 
rhythmic movement of the arm of the 
violin player in guiding his bow In ac­ 
cord with the harmonic unfoldment of 
the music, is found to develop a power 
and endurance in the biceps almost 
Incredible, and the writer of this ar­ 
ticle once-knew a famous pianist whose 
fingers, through practice on the key­ 
board, had developed such 
strength 
that a mere tap of the index finger on 
a china plate would shatter the latter 
Into fragments. 


More than physical action, however, 
is mental and moral acti n, the vener­ 
ator of true strength. 
Strong, purpos­ 
ive, concentrated thought applied to 
the work engaged 
in, charges 
every 
muscle-fibre with throbbing 
energy. 
Firm, determined 
aim in life, purity 
and massive strength in motive, and a 
realization of the dignity and respon­ 
sibility of individual existence, engen­ 
der a deep tonic effect upon every vital 
center of the organism. 


August Comte, the father of positiv­ 
ism, while constructing his staggering 
system of philosophy, felt a- dissever­ 
ing of the frontal structures of his 
cranium, from the enlargement of the 
brain volume, as a result of the creat­ 
ive thought processes at work in his 
mind; while on the other hand, it was 
Ludwig Feuerbach, of Leipzig, who 
made the observation that the sanity 
of the mind is maintained only by con­ 
tinued, purposive action. 


The practice of our present time in 
straining every issue and circumstance, 
however unimportant from a vital point 
of view, to yield its utmost power to 
the advantage of any separate individ­ 
ual, regardless of merit, or approval 
of conscience, has given rise to an om­ 
inous ascendancy of exclusively mate­ 
rial interests, 
bur entire commercial­ 
ism, with its various crafts of art and 
construction, seems largely to be wield­ 
ed by one single motive—the physical 
comforts of .its patrons. 
Scarcely a 
single appeal is made to the lofty and 
sublime in human nature. 
Chastity 
and simplicity of design and conscien­ 
tiousness in execution are quite ex­ 
ceptional in our general constructive 
work. 
Beauty and ideality are forced 
to the wall, while the right of way is 
given to luxury and sensual comforts; 
and in place of the individual extend­ 
ing efforts to be useful to his common­ 
wealth, does his best to make the com­ 
monwealth useful to him. 


Personal Gratification. 


Indeed, there are but few expres­ 
sions of our modern time which have 
escaped the taint of this passion for 
personal gratification. So, for instance, 
in matters of diet, the interest is so 
engrossed in the question of taste and 
palate, that it either forgets or ignores 
the question of digestion. The bill of 
fare is not intended to form an Index 
to the healthy needs of the body, but 
rather to the morbid "cravings of an 
hypertrophied and insane appetite. 


And this sacrifice of spiritual inter­ 
ests to the triumph of the flesh is not 
limited to the world of industry and 
commerce, but form a no less import­ 
ant factor in matters of public educa­ 
tion—a circumstance 
which probably 
accounts for the failure of the school 
and church to successfully cope with 
the ever-swelling flood of immorality 
and crime, which, after all, are mere 
forms 
of 
egotism — self-seeking. 
Taught to be ethical, rather than mor­ 
al, and to strain for reputation and 
public recognition rather than for char­ 
acter and self-respect, the individual, 
in his attitude to the vital issues con­ 
fronting him, will exert his best pow­ 
ers only where he sees in view the at­ 
tainment of some purely personal ends. 
The course of evolution, which in na­ 
ture spells from within outward, from 
the ideal to the actual, from seed to 
plant, from 
species to variety, etc., 
is largely reversed in the movements 
of human society, where, through an 
artificial pressure, nature is coerced 
to proceed 
from without 
inwardly, 
from the reactions of social environ­ 
ments, to the fashioning 
of conven­ 
tional 
Judgments 
and 
convictions, 
and 
finally 
by a plunge 
into the 
deeps 
of 
sensation 
and 
personal 
gratifications 
propose 
to 
attain 
a 
vision of spiritual altitudes. 
In place 
of the body being used as an instru­ 
ment in the service of the soul, the In­ 
dividual, in devising schemes for sen­ 
sual gratifications, places his soul-na­ 
ture in a most degradingeservitude to 
the body. 
Thus, In place s £pf being the 
means by which to ascend the imper­ 
ishable heights of immortal life, the 
body has become 
the worst 
obstacle 
possible In the way of such-a career. 


The Ultimate Result. 


Can we reasonably conceive of na­ 
ture or culture, in all their diversified 
expressions in the fields of rhysical 
and moral growth, as aiming at any 
other ultimate result than to make 
men good and true? But If this be so, 
should it not then be the self-written 
duty of every man to his fellowmen to 
extend his approval 
and 
patronage 
only to those efforts 
of talents and 
genius which aim at the improvement 
of character, and the elevation of moral 
and ethical ideals of the people? 


That the logical consequence of such 
an attitude would be the extermination 
of some 90 per cent of -the books and 
general literary 
publications 
of the 
world, and the abandoning of the great 
bulk of our inventions, does not lessen 
the strength nor the urgency 
of the 
principle back of it, If the moral vigor 
and integrity, which alone make true 
manhood and citizenhood possible, la 


A Perfect 
Coffee 


in a 


Perfect 
Container 


The foil seal pro­ 
tects the contents 
until it reaches the 
consumer. 


The friction top 
until the Coffee is 
used. 


J. A. Folger 


& Co. 


San Francisco 


to be more worth considering than the 
support of devitalizing and demoraliz­ 
ing crafts and institutions. 
Useful­ 
ness should be the inspiring motive of 
every effort; a usefulness, however, not 
based upon luxury, comfort and imag­ 
inary needs, but springing out from 
true 
evolutionary 
vital 
necessities. 
When these necessities meet us on the 
moral and mental plane we enlist the 
service of art 
for their 
fulfillment. 
Hence art, not less than talent, genius 
not less than mechanical skill, Bhould 
be gauged by vital needs and necessi­ 
ties, whether the latter be felt on the 
moral or physical plane. For any art 
not based on inner vital necessity is 
degenerating into luxury and ceases to 
be a true means of culture. 


Hence art degenerates into luxury 
the moment it ceases to be an expres­ 
sion of vital needs. 
Luxury 
is art 
lost in self-seeking; art turned into a 
financial lever, ruled by desire and am­ 
bition in place of inner, 
vital needs. 
Art is universal and impersonal, hence 
unselfish, and of greatest 
usefulness 
for the moral uplifting of humanity; 
while luxury 
is selfish 
and circum­ 
scribed, aiming at personal ends, and 
by appealing to and stimulating the 
sensual elements in the human nature, 
not only ceases to be useful, but be­ 
comes a positive barrier hi the field of 
human progress. 
Consequently, any 
expression of talent or genius, in art 
or mechanical craft, however startling 
and epochal in its application to in­ 
dustry or culture, if not directly or 
principally concerned in the moral bet­ 
terment of man—of man as soul and 
immortal being—is 
a dissolving, de­ 
terrent element in universal evolution. 


After all, the criterion given by Im- 
manuel Kent almost two centuries ago, 
on the moral legitimacy of an act, still 
holds good as an infallible guide for 
human conduct: 
"Refuse support to 
any principle which la not morally ap­ 
plicable to any order of universal life." 


It is the application of this princi­ 
ple of universal usefulness to daily 
vicissitudes of an Individual's life that 
gradually but surely will put into his 
conscious possession 
the keynote to 
true and enduring strength.—Medical 
Brief. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The farm never gives its most cheer­ 
ful greeting to the man who gets up 
late In the morning. 


Temper is like glass; a little heat 
makes it go all to pieces. 


You 
cannot 
patch 
up a 
broken 
friendship to make it look as if noth­ 
ing had happened to it. 


A sensible man is one who figures 
out how he is going to let go before 
taking hold. 


September always brings the prom­ 
ise of cooler weather. We are always 
glad to see warm weather come in the 
spring and gladder to see it go in the 
fall. 


The very best medicine for the boy 
who has always had his own way is 
a term in the public school. 
The 
other boys know Just how to handle 
such cases. 


In that part of the cities where the 
rich people live the residences are far 
apart, and in that part where the poor 
people live the houses are close to 
each other—showing that wealth has 
a tendency to drive people 
farther 
apart, while poverty brings them into 
closer proximity. 


The field force of the United States 
Geological 
Survey 
is 
prosecuting 
searches for deposits of minerals which 
shall furnish the three necessary ele­ 
ments of plant food that are contained 
in "complete fertiliser," namely, phos­ 
phate rock, i Urate salt? and potash 
ealts. In order, however, to insure an 
"All-American" fertilizer, regardless of 
importations, it remains to discover 
deposits of nitrate of soda and potash 
salts. 


Thomas A. Edison says he won't have 
a cigarette-smoking man or boy in his 
employ. The cigarette ruins a boy's 
brains, he says, until he isn't reliable. 
Pretty good evidence against the ciga­ 
rette. 


Today if a successful farmer lives 
six miles from his market town and 
has tho benefit of good roads in tho 
spring, summer and fall, can he afford 
to take a $f»00 pair of horses or u f 600 
pair of mules from any one of the 
numerous farm Implements where only 
horses and mules may work "them in 
busy seasons and, hitching such a team 
to a wagon, spend three hours on the 
round trip when his automobile may 
accomplish it in twenty minutes? 


Too much stress is laid on the sur­ 
plus some folks think the postofflce 
department should pile up. What the 
people want above anything else is effi­ 
ciency in the postal service and they 
are willing to pay well for good serv­ 
ice. 


A Good Guess. 


The class was discussing animals— 
how they walked, got up. etc. 
After 
she explained the cow's methods ot 
rising to her feet, the teacher asked: 


"Do you know any other animal that 
gets up like a cow?" 
Silence reigned 
for a moment, then one little girl tim­ 
idly raised her hand. 


"What la it?" asked the teacher. 
"A calf," was the reply. 
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POP CORN FOR THE HOME. 
THE HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT 


Farmers' Bulletin, No. 551 


A 


MONG the things that add pleas­ 
ure to country life, pop corn 
should 
be given 
a 
prominent 
place. 
For affording a pleasant and 
healthful 
treat 
for the family 
dur­ 
ing the long winter eveningH and the 
holiday 
season 
it 
probably 
has 
no 
equal. 
The crisp, flaky pop corn is 
dear to the children's palate and the 
"pop 
corn 
and 
Christmas 
hemlock 
spurting in the fire" have been enjoyed 
by both old and young for many gener­ 
ations. If every farm home would keep 
a supply of pop corn and a poppe*r 
convenient, fewer 
nickels 
would 
be 
spent for less wholesome knlcknacks 
and more enjoyable evenings would be 
Vpent around the family hearth. 


Besides being a source of entertain­ 
ment for the children, pop corn has 
considerable value as a food, and when 
properly prepared for the table It is 
superior to many of the breakfast foods 
now on the market. 


The Horn* Plat. 


It is customary on many farms where 
it is not desired to grow pop corn as a 
market crop to plant a few rows of it 
in the garden for home use. 
This 
phase of farming usually interests the 
children and it is well to let them do 
the planting. 
Pop corn readily mixes 
with field corn and sweet corn planted 
near it, and as this mixing renders 
It unsuitable for seed purposes some 
of the old seed should be saved for 
next 
year's 
planting 
or 
good 
seed 
Bhould be procured from some other 
source. 


If it is desired to grow pop corn as 
a field crop, the surplus stock that is 
not wanted for home use can usually 
be sold to local merchants at a fair 
price, or a profitable local trade may 
be built up by supplying it direct to 
consumers. 
Both 
of 
these 
methods 
should enable consumers to get a first- 
class article at a lower price than it 
would cost on the general market. This 
practice is to be encouraged, as It en­ 
ables consumers to make their own 
pop-corn confections 
and thus 
have 
them fresh, in which state they are at 
their best, and when it is considered 
that $30 worth of popped corn in the 
form of 5-cent packages represents an 
outlay of only about $1 or $1.50 for raw 
material the economy of this practice 
Is evident. 
Sufficient 
pop-corn 
to 
make $30 worth of 5-cent packages of 
popped corn can be grown on a piece 
»f land 40 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
See figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 for methods of 
planting pop corn in fields and gardens. 


Chocie of a Variety. 


There are a large number of varie­ 
ties of pop corn, from which selection 
can be made to suit almost any desire 
or fancy. Seedsmen catalogue not less 
lhan 
two 
dozen 
different 
varieties, 
though in a number of cases the same 
variety is listed under various names 
by different dealers. 
Many prefer the 
colored varieties for 
home use and 
these usually please the children more 
lhan the standard commercial varie­ 


ties shown in figures 5, 6 and 7. 
The 
ears of the Little Tom Thumb and the 
popped kernels of the Eight-Rowed va­ 
rieties are popular for Christmas-tree 
decorations. 


Almost any variety of pop corn will 
give satisfactory 
results If 
properly 
handled, and by the judicious selec­ 
tion of seed the chosen variety can be 
greatly improved. 


Planting Pop Corn. 


In order to succeed best with pop 
corn for home use it should not be left 
until the field and truck crops have 
been planted, but should be planted 
early, so it will have a long season in 


whicn to grow and mature. 
If har 
vested in an immature condition it will 
not give as flaky and crisp pop-corn 
balls as can be made from fully ripened 
corn. 
A good time to plant is when 
the oak trees begin to show their new 
leaves. A warm, well-tlrained location, 
free from 
marshy places, should be 
selected. 
A sandy loam, if available, 
is best. 
The soil should be plowed or 
spaded to a depth of eight inches or 
more and the surface of the plat thor­ 
oughly pulverized before planting. The 
rows should be about three feet apart. 
A small furrow two .or three inches 
deep is sufficient. 
The kernels should 
be dropped eight or ten inches apart 
in the row and covered to a depth of 
about one inch. 
The planting should 
be done before the moist soil in the 
furrow has had time to dry out. 


Car* of the Growing Crop. 


Glass and weeds should be kept down 
as much as possible while the corn is 
making its early growth, and the soil 
should be kept loose over the surface 
by frequent cultivation or hoeing. 
If 
only a small plat is planted it is better 
to plant a number of short rows, as 
this will admit of the silks becoming 
better pollinated and will give better 
filled ears than would result from the 
growing of one long row. 


Harvesting and Storing Pop Corn. 
The ears should De husked from the 
standing stalk and should be spread 
out in a well-ventilated place to dry 
and cure. The ears should not be piled 
up in a large heap or sacked before 
they are well dried out. 
It Is best to 
leave the corn on the stalks until the 
husks are white and dry and the stalks 
have lost their sappy condition. 
The 
ears may be stored in any place where 
the 
air can 
circulate 
around 
them 
freely and where they are safe from 
birds, mice, and squirrels. 
An over­ 
head rack made of narrow slats or wire 
netting and suspended by wires in the 
wagon shed will be a good storing 
place for pop corn, or the ears _may 
be strung up and suspended from raft­ 
ers in the garret. 
Pop corn should not 
be stored in a warm or heated room, 
as it will dry out too much. 
Wire 
crates made of fine-mesh 
wire 
are 
convenient for storing it and 
afford 
protection against rats and mice. 


VACCINE FOR TYPHOID FEVER. 


"Parcel post is a great thing." 
"Yep," asserted the . grocer. 
"You 
can stick a stamp on a can of corn'and 
send It right out to a farmer."—Judge 


T 


YPHOID vaccine and directions for 
its use will be sent free to any 
physician in the State who will 
make application for it to the Depart­ 
ment of Pathology of the University of 
California. 


A new method of typhoid vaccination 
has been worked out by Dr. Frederick 
Parker Gay, Professor of Pathology in 
the University of California. 
Vaccina­ 
tion against this dread disease has al­ 
ready been proved a success by world­ 
wide experiment and use. Heretofore, 
however, the use of typhoid vaccine 
has caused, in many persons, consid­ 
erable fever or nausea. Dr. Gay's new 
method, however, is not only 
of in­ 
creased efficiency but does away with, 
or greatly reduces, any 
disagreeable 
symptoms in connection with such vac­ 
cination. 
Instead of using attenuated 
strainc 
of 
living bacteria, as French 
medical 
investigators 
had 
done, 
Dr. Gay makes his vaccine from ty­ 
phoid bacteria which have been killed 
and ground exceedingly minute 
His 
new method differs from the method 
ordinarily used heretofore in the Uni­ 
ted States and Great Britain in that 
he uses a sensitized culture—a. culture 
treated with immune serum. Heretofore 
the three inoculations required 
have 
been given at intervals of ten days. 
Professor Gay's method shortens the 
time required. 
The second and third 
injections of the vaccine are now put 
into the arm three and six' days, re­ 
spectively, after the first inocculation. 


More than three hundred 
students 
have been vaccinated against typhoid 
with Professor Gay's new method since 
the University of California reopened 
in August. 
The University Infirmary 
is now giving the vaccine to more than 
150 students every week. 
All students 
who ask for it are to be given such 
protection against this dangerous dis­ 
ease. 


Typhoid a Common Disease. 


Typhoid is a more common disease 
than is, generally recognized. 
Of the 
students in last year's freshmen class 
at the university one out of nine, of 
the men and one out of eight of the 
girls had suffered from typhoid fever 
before entering college. 


For some years the British, German, 
and Japanese armies have 
enforced 
vaccination against typhoid for all their 
men. The United States army adopted 
it in 1911, and immediately cut down 
typhoid cases in the army to l-21st of 
what they had previously averaged per 
annum. The field agents of the United 
States Department of Agriculture now 
all take thi» precaution. 


It la particularly in small towns and 
in the country that danger from ty­ 
phoid is great, for the large city is apt 
to have better water supply, protected 
against sewage pollution. 
It is con­ 
taminated water, contaminated 
milk, 
and flies which are the cause of most 
cases of typhoid. 
Even a city-dweller 
who is protected against these three 
sources of infection is still in danger 
of contracting the disease, since "ty­ 
phoid carriers" are numerous and may 
contaminate food or drink. 
Such a ty­ 
phoid carrier was discovered a year or 
so ago by the State Hygienic Labora­ 


tory of the uatreraity. He waa *wia«sv»~v 
driver on the ship "Acme," who h*« 
himself fully recovered from the dis­ 
ease. 
Merely because he dipped his 
fingers mto the watercssk on deck, 
during; a period of five years he 
typhoid' fever to SO people, of whom five 
died. Besides these known cases, there 
is no telling how many others con­ 
tracted the disease from him without 
the connection being traced 
Director 
Wilbur A. Sawyer of the State 
Hy­ 
gienic Laboratory estimates that 2 per 
cent of all the people who have ty­ 
phoid remain "carriers" 
after 
they 
themselves have recovered from 
the 
disease. 
He urges 
that 
physicians 
should not discharge typhoid patients 
as cured until 
bacteriological 
testis 
prove they are no longer dangerous to 
others. 


SOT 


Tears of Experience Have Proven to Me 
That the MAJESTIC Range IS the Best 
"Strange, that for years, I couldn't see that trying to get good work from 
an old, wornout range, merely to save the price of a new one, was not true 
economy. My Great Majestic has more than earned its cost in the saving of 
• fuel alone, because the open seams and joints in my old, worn-out range 
where the bolts were loose and the putty had crumbled away, made me 
burn twice as much fuel as necessary. 
"Talk about luck in baking—"luck" is nothing but good oven and my Majestic 
oven is simply perfect. I can depend on it absolutely every day. I believe father 


and the children are happier and I know we have better meals at less ex- 
fes^ pense with our Majestic. 


4 " 
Don't Buy Any Range Sight Unseen 


Buying a ranee isn't an every day transaction. To be absolutely sure of complete 
satisfaction—don t buy from printed descriptions—see the Great Majestic (dealer in nearly 
every county in 40 states) compare it point for point with any other range. Then 
you can buy intelligently and be sure of a range that will last a lifetime—the 
v~ 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and D §mwm A A 
Charcoal Iron JK21Ili*t? 
A Perfect Baker—A Fuel Saver 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
Charcoal 
STEEL—malleable iron 


ONLY range math of malleable Iron and charcoal iron. 


iron WONT 
RUST 
LIKE 
can't break, 
absolutely 
covered with 


, ItoedwUI 
iJueutMBouil 


k. Put together with rtoe/r-joints always 
tight. Bouy lined with pure asbestos boar J, 
i iron grate—i/ou can see //—insuring a 


dependable baking heat with half the fuel required in ordin­ 
ary ranges. 
All Copper Movable Reserroir—Other Exclusive Feature* 


Reserroir in direct contact with fire, heata through copper 
poekat prttsed from ooo piece—exclusive patented feature. Oven 
thermometer—accurate all the time. All doors drop down and 
form rigid shelves. Openend ash pan—ventilated ash pit—ask cap. 


Contains Greatest Improvement Ever Pat In n Range 


—increasing strength and wear of a Great Majestic- more than 
~ 8004 at a point where other ranges are weak oat. Ask about it. 
Best range at any price. Any Majestic dealer can furnish any 
size or style Main tic Range with or without logs. Writ* tat 
our booklet, "Range Comparison." 


Majestic Manufacturing Company 
Dopt.207 St. Louis, Me. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS. 


To Separate Whites From Yolks ef 
Eggs.—Break the egg into a small fun­ 
nel. The white will slip through leav­ 
ing the yolk in the funnel. 


Table .Silencer*.—Large 
sheets 
of 
blotting paper make exceMent "table 
silencers." The blotters not only dead­ 
en the sound, but will absorb any liq­ 
uids, which may chance to be spilled 
upon the cloth. 


A Handy Mail Box.—The hollow col­ 
umn of a porch may be used for a mail 
box, by sawing out a door neatly, which 
may be fastened shut with a spring 
catch and opened by pressing a button. 
It is neat and not unsightly like many 
mail boxes. 


To Clean Window Screens.—The ap­ 
plication of water in cleaning screens 
is unsatisfactory as it rusts the screens. 
A better way is to apply coal oil with 
a paint brush.' This method removes 
the dust and leaves the screens bright 
and new looking. The coal oil will also 
•prevent 
flies 
and 
mosquitoes 
from 
settling on the screens. 


HELPFUL HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Safety 
pins make 
excellent 
skirt 
hangers. 
Hook the skirt together 
at 
the 
belt and fasten two safety pine 
into it where the cloth hangers are 
usually 
placed. The garment can be 
hung smoothly in this way, as the pins 
fit over 
the nails or hooks 
in the 
closet. 


To mark rolls of material for your 
patch drawer try pasting a bit of the 
goods 
to 
the paper 
in which 
you 
wrap them. 
These 
labels are more 
easily seen than written ones. 


A cheap polisher for floors is made 
in 
the following way: 
Take an 
old 
mop stick, 
or lacking that, a broom 
handle, and nail onto it a cross piece 
about six inches long. Pad thickly, so 
it will not scratch the floor. 
In 
the 
cloth that is used for the polishing cut 
a hole large enough to slip over 
the 
handle, and your polisher is ready to 
use. It will prove as satisfactory as 
the expensive ones 
1 in the shops, and 
as the cloth Is soiled it can be changed 
easily, and another put in its place. 


SAVING PRICE OF NEW RANGE 
NOT PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


It is hard to understand 
why 
so 
many housewives continue year after 
year in these days of expensive food 
and expensive fuel, trying to get good 
results out of the old cook stove or 
range—and imagine they are practic­ 
ing economy merely because they save, 
for the moment, the price of a new 
range. 


It don't" take much figuring to dem­ 
onstrate fully that it is a false stand­ 
ard of economy that permits the burn­ 
ing up of the price of a new range 
every little while in wasted fuel burned 
in an old, worn-out 
cook 
stove or 
range. 


Real range economy begins with a 
visit to the nearest local dealer and a 
careful 
investigation of the superior 
merito of the great Majestic Malleable 
and Charcoal Iron Range—it is indeed 
a "Range with a Reputation"—a per­ 
fect baker. 


The body of the Great Majestic is 
made of Charcoal Iron. 
All top doors 
and frameB are made of malleable Iron 
—they won't break, crack or rust. All 
joints, are riveted perfectly a i r - t i g h t - 
no heat escapes—no cold air can enter 
—it is also completely lined with pure 
asbestos. 


A 
15-gallon 
all-copper 
reservoir 
touches the fire, giving boiling 
hot 
water in a very few minutes. 


Majestic 
Ranges 
are. for 
sale 
in 
nearly every county in 40 staters. Write 
the Majestic Manufacturing 
Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri, for their inter­ 
esting booklet, "Range Comparison"; it 
is worth reading. 


South Africa for Fruit.—The climate 
of South Africa is similar to that of 
Central California and therefore varie­ 
ties of fruits that grow here will flour­ 
ish there also. At present peaches and 
prunes are the leading fruits 
grown 
there. 
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A TRIO OF WINTER tSOWNS FROM OUR WEEKLY FASHION 
SERVICE 


5290—Ladies' costume, 
without lin­ 
ing. 
H a v i n g 
two 
styles of collars, 
long ode-piece sleeves perforated 
tor 
short sleeves, high waistline and 
a t ­ 
tached 
five-gored 
skirt in 
regulation 
or shorter length. 
W i d t h around low- 
er edge about 2 yards. 
Sizes 32, 34, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 bust. . Size 36 re­ 
quires 3 yards 54-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 


Braiding design No. 11449. Peforated 
pattern, 20 cents. 


5238—Ladies' 
Barrel 
Skirt. 
T w o - 
piece, having a three-piece foundation, 
high waistline, a n d in regulation 
or 
shorter length. Closing in back. Length 
in front from natural waistline 42, back 
44 inches; 
perforated 
for 40 
inches 
front, 42 inches back. 
W i d t h 
around 
lower edge of foundation, about 1 3-4 
yard. 
Sizes 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, SO and 
32 waist. 
Price, 15 cents. 


THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 


"W 


rRITE a book on 'How to Be 
Well-dressed, Though Stylish' 
and you'll m a k e your fortune," 
said a m a n to the editor a day or two 
ago, a n d he pointed in disapproval to a 
Paris fashion magazine showing noth­ 
ing but the extreme styles. 


So, Just to prove t h a t women can 
be both well-dressed yet escape the 
criticism of Mr. Man, I a m showing a 
trio of simple, charming designs for 
dresses that have both style, modesty 
and grace. 
They m a y be developed 
in almost any of t h e popular 
weaves 
or materials, and of whatever 
colors 
you choose. All show some adaptation 
of the vest, which is one of the most 
conspicuous features of the fall and 
winter models. Indeed, as cold weather 
draws near, we find the vest more and 
more a dominant 
part of the cos­ 
tume; and the newest-idea is a regu­ 
lar sleeveless vest or waistcoat 
pat­ 
terned almost exactly after t h e mascu­ 
line garment, pocket and all! Besides 
adding extremely to -the chic appear­ 
ance of the costume, the extra gar­ 
ment increases milady's comfort on a 
cold day considerably. 


One of the newest features in skirts 
is the "barrel skirt" or "pegtop" shown 
above, 
a 
decidedly 
graceful 
model, 
which has the fashionable draped full­ 
ness at the hips with narrow top and 
bottom. 


For the busy woman of the b u s P 
ness world, who must combine style, 
comfort, suitability and economy, the 
three models Bhqwn a r e 
particularly 
•rood. 
S h e m u s t dress stylishly, but 


Entire costume in medium size r e ­ 
quires 
3 3-4 yards 
54-Inch 
material,, 
with- 3-4 yard 36-inoh -contrasting m a ­ 
terial, and 6-8 y a r d 27-inch lining for 
the Bide-front of vest. 


5277—(Ladies' Slightly-Fitted 
Jacket. 
H a v i n g vest and two-seam sleeves with 
or without cuffs. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 bust. 
Price, 15 cents. 


5274—Ladies' costume, without 
lin­ 
ing. 
Long or short sleeves, adjustable 
shield; high 
waistline a n d 
attached, 
three-piece 
skirt in regulation length 
with lower edge of front' gore square 
or rounded. 
Width around lower edge 
about 11-2 yard. 
Sizes. 32, 34, 36, 38. 
40. 32 
and 44 bast. 
Size 36 requires 
4 1-2 yards 36-inch material. 


Braiding 
design 
No. 
11451-border, 
11-2 in. wide. 
Perforated pattern, 20 
cents. 


suitably, a sometimes hard 
combina­ 
tion to achieve, so must 
never a t ­ 
t e m p t t h e extreme in fashion, though 
following 
the 
general 
tenor 
closely 
enough to avoid criticism. 


The semi-tailored suit shown, if one 
can have only one really good 
outfit 
at a time, is far more serviceable t h a n 
one severely plain, for the semi-fitted 
suit, while being practical for busi­ 
ness, may, with 
the addition 
of 
a 
dainty 
blouse a n d a 
lacy fichu, 
be 
turned 'into an extremely fetching cos­ 
tume for dressier wear. 
By a semi- 
tailored suit is meant a suit of soft 
cloth 
of clear 
color, as opposed 
to 
the m a n n i s h weaves and rough 
cjotb 
of 
many-toned 
t h r e a d s ^ of 
feminine 
lines with gracefully curved collar a n d 
cuffs, instead of the 
masculine-look­ 
ing sack coat with its mannish lapels; 
a skirt t h a t has a certain 
smartness 
a n d a possible originaMtafOf line and 
fold, r a t h e r than t h e i>%in, bag-like 
skirt so familiar to ourieyes. 
In other 
words, I m e a n a suit with the little 
feminine 
touch, 
t h a t m a y with 
p r o ­ 
priety be embellished 
by 
soft 
lacy 
frills for dress occasions a n d hot look 
out of place. 


The plain tailored suit Is a luxury, 
but if you can afford one or two sim­ 
ple frocks of silk a n d wool, with 
a 
long coat of some good material, by 
all means invest in the best and plain­ 
est tweed or serge tailored suit you 
can buy, for it will last for several 
years, 
a n d will 
be good 
for 
rainy 
weather after it has lost some of i t s 
pristine freshness a n d style. 


But—wear t h e right things with It. 
Don't m a k e t h e mistake of 
wearing 
'frilly/' 
dressy 
things. 
Soft, 
long- 
sleeved 
shirtwaists 
of 
wash 
silk, 
madVt* or linen, with high or low eoi- 
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iars of the same material, and Windsor 
or 
four-in-hand ties; plain laced boots 
of black, leather or plain cloth m a t c h ­ 
ing in color the predominant color in 
t h e ' s u i t ; plain gloves of heavy kid or 
chamois; and—most important of a l l - 
smart hats that depend on line for 
their smartness. And, above all, never, 
never use lace or flowers 
with the 
strictly tailored suit! 


None of Mie new hats need 
much 
trimming tMs season, and the tailored 
hat should have only a cabochon of 
velvet, a trim little wing or a folded 
arrangement of silk or ribbon for its 
trimming. 
One of the novelties 
in 
Paris is patent leather, which closely 
resembles oilcloth. 
The smart travel­ 
ing hat, as well a s the winter 
beach 
hat is made 
of 
the supple 
patent 
leather. 
T h e hat, which is small, and 
trimmed ' n l y with a stiffly made rose 
of the patent leather, . is worn 
well- 
down over one ear and tilted up at 
the other. 


And, by the by, while I am speaking 
of patent leather roses, they are quite 
the thing for ornamenting bodices, even 
those of lace and chiffon; 
those for 
the evening gown being extra large, 
and for t h e less elaborate evening frock, 
small 
A bud with two leaves is also 
the fad for wearing in the left-hand 
lapel of the tailored coat. 


One of the new shirtwaists which is 
particularly smart for business of the 
severely plain tailored suit is devel­ 
oped in linen, with tucks t h a t give t h e 
fashionable bosom effect, one tuck over 
each shoulder 
adding breadth. 
The 
back may either be made 
plain or 
with an applied yoke, an adaptation, 
which lends itself to both the long 
and short walsted woman. 


While the tailored shirtwaist is ex­ 
tremely 
stylish 
when 
developed 
in 
linen • or madras, it m a y be developed 
in" 
either 
satin 
or 
silk. 
Colored 
charmeuse satin is exceedingly 
hand­ 
some' made as above' described, white 
satin is very effective and the striped 
tub silks are both beautiful and serv­ 
iceable. 
Soft, 
rolled-over 
cuffs 
and 
collars, or- the stiff, straight ones are 
equally fashionable, on these 
tailored 
waists. 
Which is better depends en­ 
tirely upon the material. 


This is Just the time to use up lit­ 
tle odds and ends of lace and ribbon 
which 
have 
seemed too good to be 
thrown away a n d have been accumu­ 
lating in the corner of one's ribbon- 
box. 
Every one knows how expen­ 
sive these little accessories of the w a r d ­ 
robe are, yet how essential 
to give 
the finishing touch to one's costume. 


The yariety of neckwear shown is 
wide. 
There 
are very 
wide 
collars, 
fichus and jabots and there are also 
the tLniect of little bows, floral orna­ 
ments with pendants and even bar pins 
made of a row of tiny chiffon or silk 
roses in delicate colors. 
Large pieces 
of neckwear, a s lace and ribbon yokes 
and large, round or pointed collars give a 
touch of freshness and will 
brighten 
up any plain frock; and by having a 
variety of these one may change one's 
appearance 
even 
when 
wearing 
the 
same dress. 


With the lace and ribbon little clus­ 
ters of dots, French knots or sprays 
of flowers m a y be embroidered to give 
a 
special touch of Individuality and 
color. 
T h e smallest sized buttons in 
rhlnestones, Jet or covered with col­ 
ored 
silks 
are 
also 
very 
popular 
These 
accessories 
may be made aa 
simple or elaborate a* one desires. 


A 
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His: administrative affairs of the 
Credit 
Foncler 
are handled 
by 
a 
Governor, 
two 
sub-Govern­ 
ors 
are 
all 
appointed 
by 
the 
President of France and 
there 
must 
be at 
least 
three 
high 
Government 
officials upon the Board of Directors. 
The entire organization is placed under 
the direct supervision at the 
French 
Ministry of Finance. 
This shows the 
complete 
controi 
whiefa 
the 
Govern­ 
ment exercises over the' affairs' of the 
bank. 
Moreover the Credit Fonctec is 
required 
to 
Invest 
one-fourth 
of 
Its 
capital in French Government, securi­ 
ties and 
one-fourth 
in 
buildings 
of 
the society, Government securities de­ 
posited with 
the Bank of Trance 
or 
in loans to French cokmiee. The sur­ 
plus may be Invested hi Him fair ways 
or used in the mortgage business of 
the bank or for lh£ purchase of high 
grade commercial paper acceptable to 
the Bank of France. 
Of the 
profits 
of the bank, a 5 per cent dividend Is 
first 
paid 
to 
stockholders 
and 
then 
from 6 to 20 per oent is) carried over 
Into 
reserve 
until 
the 
reserve 
shall 
equal at least one-half of the capital. 
The board of directors controls the In­ 
vestment of the reserve. 
These severe 
restrictions upon the Investment of the 
funds of the bank, coupled with 
the 
government 
control exercised, 
Insures 
conservative 
monagament 
and 
pre­ 
vents 
all likelihood 
of 
Investing 
the 
surplus 
funds 
merely to 
personally 
profit 
the directors 
as was done at 
one 
time in 
the big life 
insuranco 
companies of the United States. - As 
a result the debentures of the Credit 
P o n d e r enjoy the highest possible rep­ 
utation, as high or, perhaps, a little 
higher, than that enjoyed by the se­ 
curities 
of the 
government. 
It is 
this reputation which creates the enor­ 
mous demand for them and which ac­ 
counts for the fact that an issue of 
$100,000,000 of debentures at the low 
interest 
rate 
of 3 per cent 
in 
1911 
was 
oversubscribed 
eighteen 
times. 
When an attempt is made to establish 
a 
mortgage 
banking 
system 
in 
the 
United States, every effort should be 
made to secure as" sound a reputation 
for the debentures of the bank as has 
been 
done 
In 
France. 
Government 
supervision 
should 
be solicited 
and 
the management should be conducted 
on a s conservative lines as though the 
reputation 
of the 
government 
Itself 
was at stake. 
Only in this way will 


abroad and the farmers of the Unite4 
States should 
have an opening 
inta 
the cheapest money markets, not only 
of the United States, but of the world. 


The problem of establishing a mort­ 
gage system over so large a territorf! 
as .the United. States will present m a n y 
new 
problems. 
It 
is probable 
that 
state institutions • will • have to be or­ 
ganized 
and 
such 
state 
institutions 
might' either be 'copied after the Ger­ 
man co-operative organisations or aft­ 
er 
the 
German 
land banks. 
If or­ 
ganised along sound and conservative 
lines such state institutions could very 
probably command a good market for 
their own debentures and the national 
land 
bank would 
have to b e ' relied 
upon only to dispose of such 
surplus 
as 
it was desirable to place 
in the 
national or International m a r k e t : The 
national organization could be started 
• a d could extend Its benefits to 
the 
farmers of every state at first. ' Then 
as state 
Institutions were 
organised 
either 
by the farmers themselves or 
by 
private 
companies, 
the national 
land bank could retire to the second­ 
ary business of buying the debentures 
of 
the state institutions and guaran­ 
teeing them or reissuing .national land 
debentures based upon them for 
sale 
In the international market. 
The ques­ 
tion of whether co-operative or priv­ 
ately 
owned 
land banks 
should be 
formed 
in the states would 
probably 
take care of itself. 
Since the co-op- 
eraflve organizations operate 
without 
a view to making a profit, they could 
probably outbid any private 
company 
if 
their organization was sound 
and 
they were properly conducted. 
There­ 
fore, 
wherever 
practicable, 
the co­ 
operative 
form 
of 
land 
bank 
would 
undoubtedly be the one to survive. 
On 
the other hand, in states where for any 
reason 
the 
farmers 
were 
disinclined 
to form such an organisation, the priv­ 
ate 
land banks could be relied upon 
or the national land bank could care 
for that particular 
locality. 


From the study which the American 
Commission is making of these mort­ 
gage systems several things, are 
a p ­ 
p a r e n t 
In the first place it will be 
necessary to secure comparatively uni­ 
form 
legislation In all of the 
States 
controlling these mortgage institutions, 
ft Is not necessary that the Institutions 
of the different States should be alike 
In every detail, but 
the.. control 
ex­ 
ercised -over them by the S t a t e Gov­ 
ernments, and the value represented by 
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to buy" a 
State 
mortgage 
debenture 
he should feel .equally safe In 
buy­ 
ing one of' an institution 
in 
Oregon 
or In New York or Florida 
If this 
Is not "done, the investors will 
have 
to familiarize themselves with the dif­ 
ferent debentures of 48 States and in- 
descriable 
confusion 
will result 
that 
will destroy the market for the bonds. 
The influence of a National Itand Bank 
oould help in this question 
materially 
since it could agree to accept only the 
debentures of those'States which con­ 
formed to certain safe regulations in 
the control of their mortgage Institu­ 
tions. 
In this way any S t a t e 
1 which 
did not have proper laws would be de­ 
nied an international market and would 
receive some mighty 
bad 
advertising 
in the bargain. 


Also some of the 
State 
legislation 
affecting the rights of mortgagors to 
redeem their property a certain length 
of time after 
action 
has been 
taken 
against 
them 
would 
have to be 
re­ 
formed. 
No land mortgage institution 
can successfully 
conduct its 
business 
if H is to be. hampered by such laws. 
The Credit 
Foncler and 
the 
German 
Landschaften^are 
given 
the right 
to 
proceed summarily against land owners 
who violate their contracts. This does 
not 
in 
reality 
work 
any 
hardship 
against farmer*. 
As things stand now 
the American 
termer 
is liable to fore­ 
closure at. a n y ; time that he fails 
to 
renew his mortgage or to meet a pay­ 
ment of- the entire principal. 
Under 
the system proposed, such 
foreclosure 
would be eliminated entirely. A farm­ 
er would only have to meet his small 
annual payments and he would be safe 
forever from foreclosure. 
Only .in the 
event 
that 
he 
allowed 
his 
farm 
through neglect or bad management to 
so decline in value that it ceased to 
offer 
adequate security 
for 
the 
loan 
could 
the 
mortgage 
bank 
. proceed 
against him. 
It is only fair 
to the 
company 
that 
since 
this latitude 
is 
allowed 
the 
farmer, 
the 
company 
should have the right when it 1B nec­ 
essary to dispossess a mortgagor 
to 
do so without the "law's delays." This 


whleh la the secret of the wealth of 
F r a n c e today. 
The need for 
sons* 
such system in the UniUd States Is 
evident, 
it 
would 
be 
of 
benefit b» 
the farmers, to the consumers, to the 
nation at large. 
There is no theory 
in the undertaking.' All that Is needed 
Is adequate legislation, proper organi­ 
sation, and the popular support of the 
American people. 


In 
\ie fall of every year we 
wit­ 
ness i t s spectacle of the west 
clam­ 
oring 
W 
funds 
to move 
the 
crops, 
a n d 
.'Jew 
York 
brokers 
bidding 
against this demand i n order to keep 
the. wheels 
moving- in W a l I Street. 
With .this double demand and an in­ 
elastic currency,"' money at once 
be­ 
comes 'tig-fat, and If the banks happen 
to 
be 
in a 
weaker 
condition 
t h a n 
usual, which happens often, a 
panic 
Is 
apt 
to 
result 
with a wholesale 
suspension of payments such as: oc­ 
curred in the fall of 1907. 
Leaving 
aside 
the question 
of 
how. nearly 
a 
reform of the currency system, 
with 
a 
change 
In the 
p r e s e n t ; rjystem 
of 
bankers' deposits;' would remedy 
this 
evil, there is a lesson 
for 
farmers, 
considering the adaptability of a co­ 
operative, credit system to' the United 
States, in t h i s ' seasonal 
demand 
for 
money. 
- 


fThe principal source of capital 
for 
the rural do-operative societies, would 
be the deposits of the members 
and 
noh-merribers 
of 
the 
community 
served. 
However, . at 
f irst,.l and 
a t „ 
times 
thereafter, 
the 
local 
societies 
would be obllgfed to borrow in 
order 
to' meet a special demand for 
funds. 
Agriculture ie by no means so steady 
in its financial 
demands 
as are 
tne 
other industries. 
Most of the money 
is demanded 
at one or two 
seasons 
of the year, and most of the 
profits 
are realized by farmers at one time. 
Thus the local banks, at certain 
sea­ 
sons of the year would face 
unusual 
demands, and at others would be bur­ 
dened 
with 
an 
unwieldy 
surplusage 
of funds 
from 
repayments and tem- - 
porarily increased deposits. 
It is as 
necessary to provide for 
these 
tem­ 
porarily 
Increased 
demands 
a« it 
la 
to dispose profitably of the 
surplus­ 
age of money. 


If we had a co-operative credit so­ 
ciety in Florida and another in New 
York 
and 
still 
another in Kansas, 
although 
each 
of 
these 
societies 
would 
in 
turn 
suffer 
from 
first 
an 
excessive 
demand 
and 
then 
an 
ex­ 
cess 
of 
deposits, 
no 
two 
of 
them 
would feel 
the excessive 
demand 
or 
supply a t the ' game 
time 
of 
year. 
Thus 
the 
Florida 
society after 
the 
products 
of 
Its 
members 
had 
been 
marketed could 
probably, 
and 
very 
profitably, lend its surplus funds 
to 
the 
Kansas 
or 
New York socle tiess 
the members of which would not feel 
the need of extra 
funds 
until 
i3ome 
time 
after 
the 
Florida 
farmers • had 
realized on their crops. 
Carrying this 
Idea a step further these three socie­ 
ties could organize a central bank in 
which their surplus funds at 
certain 
seasons of the year could be depos­ 
ited, and from which they could draw 
money when the demand in their sec* 
tion of the country was at ito height. / 
It has been pointed out t h a t , a 
lo­ 
cal 
society 
could 
expect 
t o ' : borrow 
from 
an outside bank or from 
third 
parties 
more 
easily 
and 
at 
better 
rates than the individual farmer. 
Ob­ 
viously it would be as much 
easier^ 
for such a central bank as has been 
outlined 
to borrow from 
the 
outside 
in comparison 
with the local society, 
as it would be' for the local 
society 
in with the individual. 
These 
local 
banks ^ould be depended upon to se­ 
cure all funds needed over and above 
the 
deposits 
secured 
by 
the 
local* 
banks. 


In 
any 
system 
established^ in 
the 
United States the area of operations 
of a central bank would probably 
be 
a State. 
For many reasons In- Ger­ 
many there are frequently found 
two 
central banks operating in the 
same 
territory, although no two banks serve: 
the 
same 
society. 
There 
does, not 
seem to be any sufficient reason, how­ 
ever, 
for 
such 
a- duplication 
in 
a. 
newly established system. 
Variations: 
in type among the local societies- doea 
not demand separate central 
institu­ 
tions. 
The Kalffeisen 
system in Ger­ 
many. It must 
be remembered, 
waa 
well on its way before the other s o ­ 
cieties began to appear In 
sufficient 
numbers 
to 
warrant 
the 
establish­ 
ment 
of 
central 
institutions. 
T b a 
d e r m an 
Agricultural " Central 
Loan 
. Bank 
was 
established 
by 
Raiffetsen. 
before 
the 
Imperial 
Co-operative 
Bank 
had 
existence* 'and 
Raiffeisea 
accepted as members,of his central'in* 
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COVINA, CALIFORNIA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, I'.M.I. 


A TYPICAL CLUSTER OF CALIFORNIA WALNUTS 


With the outgoing of October California'* crop of nuts will have been gathered and in 
process of distribution, California produces practically the whole of the Almond crop 
of the United States, and abeut Iralf of the domestic consumption of Walnut*. No coun- 
try equals California in the excellence of her Walnut crop, A few from Italy and 
France are comparable in size and quality but the bulk of imported Walnut* corres- 
pond to No. 2 California*. Our illustration show* a cluster of Santa Ro*a Walnut* 
grown near San Jose. 
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CALIFORNIA FARMER SECTION, 


R08E3 FOR PROFIT. 


C 


OMMERCIAL roses—that is the 


varieties that are grown to sup- 


' ply the manufacturers of po- 


mades, soaps, rose Water and such 
articles of trade—are mostly of the 
cabbage variety, the rose of a hundred 
petals. 
These are grown 
in 
great 


quantities in Kr&rce where large rone 
gardens are devoted to them. 


It would scorn that roses of the cab- 


bage variety have more substance and 
a more tabling perfume than many of 
the newer <ii.d more highly cultivated 
varieties. 


In Bulgaria nearly all the roses are 


tu-ed in making rose essence or attar 
of roses. 


The extent of the business in France 


may be understood from the fact that 
as many as two and a half million 
pounds of roses are annually gathered 
in the Grasse district. 


Roses for Plaasure and Profit, 


While we n:ay not be able to com- 


mercialize rof.e culture in California to 
the extent they do in France and Bul- 
garia It is yot possible that with our 
favorable climate rose growing may 
yet become a business feature of hor- 
ti- jlturc here. 


With proper management roses may 


he 
grown continuously and thus be 


made to feed an industry such as seems 
to be profitable in France from early 
spring to late fall. Of conr.«c the main 
crop of roses will always appear in 
May after the- comparative rest during 
the cool weather,of the rainy season, 
but by forcing the earlier varieties and 
holding back the later ones, and by 
forcing two or three seasons of bloom- 
ing where only or e usually appears, the 
output of roses may be greatly in- 
creased and distributed throughout the 
growing season. 


Then besides the use of roses for 


manufacturing purposes 
I here is al- 


ways a market for good roses in our 
larger cities which will increase as the 
population increases. 


But while the profits to be derived 


from roses in a commercial way arr- 
Important, no less so is their uplifting 
and educatioial value In our gardens 
and along our highways, exerting Its 
power without parade and blare of 
trumpets but nevertheless powerful and 
productive of good In 'the characters 
of all who Kr-e th*m. 


FLOWERS AND 
VEGETABLES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


STORING THE BULBS. 
GARDENING IN A GRAVEL PIT. 


•The directions for storing bulbs, 


found below, were writtc.; for colder 
cHmates than California, but are full 
of suggestions as to handling and care: 


Do not dig summer blooming roots 


too early for if they ar6 not allowed 
to mature arid ripen they will not keep 
wf-Il. 
They are safe in the ground so 


long as they do not freeze. When they 
are dug keep the stalks on them and 
put them in a shed or some such shel- 
tered place arid allow them to dry for 
a few days. 


If the weather is pleasant let them 


lie in the sun, covering them at night 
u i l h old carpet. 


Canna roots keep well if packed in 


dry earth and sand and placed in a 
dry cellar. 
Th<-y also may be wrapped, 


each separately, in paper and then 
placed in a bag and hung in a frost- 
proof cupboard. 


However, IK ('anna rorts are subject 


to dry rot they sliould be examined 
from time to lime and 
as soon 
as 


decay shows 51 self .separate the sound 
from (ho un.soi.ii-d. 


Dahlia tubers are as easily kept a* 


potatoes and should be given like con- 
ditions. 
Give (hern a high shelf in a 


cool, moist collar. 


Gladiolus bulbs like a warm and dry 


place. Wrap oach in.paper, excluding 
i very particle of soil, and put in paper 
bags. Hang in an upper room or attic 
\\here they will not freeze. 


Caladium 
tubers 
need about the 


parno 
winter 
treatment 
as 
Dahlia 


tubers—possibly wanting less moisture 
f.rid more heat. 


H 


COLUMBINES. 


GARDEN. 


Raspberries produce good crops in 


Hie same soil for years, while straw- 
berries produce their best crops the 
first, years they come into full bearing. 


Liberal applications of lime rnay bo 


used to advantage 
by 
all vegetable 


growers. 
It is an effective means of 


preventing malnutrition diseases and Is 
exceedingly 
important 
in correcting 


Bfiil acidity. 


Rhubarb should not be allowed to 


go to seed if the best root growth is 
wanted. 


One of the piost desirable of our gar- 


don perennials is the Aquilegia or Co- 
lumbine. This is a well-known flower 
to all who frequent the mountains and 
wild woods and is a desirable acquisi- 
tion to any flower garden. 


Like many of our common garden 


flowers it has been hybridized and bro- 
ken up as it were into many varie- 
ties of color and shape until no florist's 
catalogue 5s complete without it in 
some of its? beautiful forms. 


Many new beautiful and pleasing 


shades and combinations, effective con- 
trast in individual flowers, ranging 
through all shades of lavender,, blue, 
mauve, white, yellow, orange, scarlet 
and bright rose pink are now offered 
by florists at very moderate prices. 


The long spurred hybrids are perhaps 


the most striking and as they are all 
perfectly hardy of vigorous and stately 
growth, flowering profusely in May and 
June they become at once very de- 
sirable. 


Some varieties with large elegantly 


shaped flowers with long spurs borne 
well above the beautiful foliage have 
a charming effect and are much es- 
teemed for cutting. 
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Morse's Prize Strain Panay Seeds come 
from the finest Seed Farms in Europe. 
Fully described in our 


1913 Bulb Catalogue 


A catalogue replete with descriptions of the newe*t 
erection* in BULBS—N*rci**u*, Daffodil*. Tulip*. 
Hyacinth*, and many of the great Spencer Sweet 
Pea Noveltica for 191-. 


Sen/ Free to Any AJJreu 


The finest pansy blossoms grow from seeds 
planted in the fall. 


SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 


Seeds that come from C. C. Morse & Co. 
can be relied on. They bloom into the 
rarest and moat beautiful flowers. 


Mone's Alfalfa 
end Grass Seeds 


Cannot Be Equaled, 
Planting 


/tutmcifana 
Cheerfully 
Given. 


C. C. MORSE & CO. 


Lett** Seed HOOMO* the Coasi 


129 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 


OT and dry days 
matured the 


sweet corn all too rapidly and 
some went to the free market. 
i 
It was an ideal season for corn worms 
and bossy had. a benefit of sweet corn 
stalks with an occasional ear left on it 
for which she returned an increased 
flow of rich Jersey milk. 
The last 


planting is growing fast and will, we 
hope, furnish some good ears before 
the rains come and the weather is too 
cool for it to mature. 


The usual rule for planting sweet 


'corn 
has 
been 
every 
two 
or 


three weeks. After this year\s experi- 
ence it. would seem to be better to 
modify that rule and say every week. 
Have a corn day and plant say a doz- 
en hills every week. 
In this 'way 


there will be no trouble about enough 
pollen to fertilize the ears and nice 
young sweet corn will always be ready 
for the table and the stalks will be 
just right for the cow. 


Our Melon Patch. 


The spicy 
muskmelons 
were good 


while they lasted, aJid so were 
the 


watermelons, but they did not get large 
enough to be of the best quality. 


Next year—did you ever notice with 


what abiding faith the grower of things 


Rooky Monntnln Columbines. 


speaks of next year? — we have some 
plans for melons 
as well as 
other 


things and do not intend to be laughed 
at and have people say when they 
see our melon" patch, 
"What's 
this, 


peaches and apples growing on vines 
sure as you live!" 


It requires a little sarcasm to wake 


some people up and induce them to do 
their best, so look out for something 
great in the melon line "next year". 


The dozen egg plants have borne a 


lot of "eggs" of good size and quality, 
but most of them have gone to the 
free market as our taste 
has never 


warmed up very much to egg plant, 
besides we have been told how to pre- 
pare yellow crook -neck squash in the 
egg-plant way and much prefer it. 


Flooding the Garden. 


Two weeks ago when Charley, Bill 


and Hayes could be spared from other 
work, the irrigating pump was started 
and the water 
brought 
by crooked 


ways through the trees on the high 
bank down to the garden It was ne- 
cessary to bring the water in a round- 
about way to prevent washing In a 
short time the 
whole 
garden 
was 


flooded. 
By stopping the pump for a 


time and starting 
again 
when 
the 


water had soaked in the ground was 
thoroughly saturated. 


When dry enough it was stirred on 


top to prevent evaporation and a part 
Bpaded deeply 
for new plantings of 


bulbs, and winter vegetables, carrots 
and beets mostly. Some new experi- 
ence will be had the coming winter 
with the aid of cheese cloth in this 
coldest spot on the ranch in winter 
and the hottest in summer. 


People who havei deal locations for 


their gardens are losers when it comes 
to downright planning and hard work 
to make things grow, for where every 
condition ia favorable the garden in 
California seems to be a spontaneous 
growth. 
H. G. K. 
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Tomato Ytorms. — The large cater- 


pillars commonly found destroying the 
tomato vines are, in most instances, 
eaoily destroyed by hand picking, but 
if it is practicable this treatment may 
well bo supplemented by fall plowing 
to expose the "jug 
handled" 
pupae 


over wintering in the ground. 


By Maggie Downing Brainard. 


Magnolia Fuieata. 
1 This is a miniaiiire magnolia not 


bigger than a wild rose. 


Flowers are 
creamy-white, 
petals 


thick like the magnolia grandiflora. A 
few of these blossoms \vill scent a 
room with the odor of finely-ripened 
bananas. 
As they grow old and fall, 


they turn a reddish-brown but still 
retain their fragrance. 


Weigelia. 


This is an early spring bloomer. The 


flowers come in such masses before the 
leaves appear the shrub 
looks 
like 


nothing but a bundle of flower spikes. 


Weigelia rosea and W. Candida are 


the two best varieties. 


W. rosea, flowers, pink, margined 


with white; very handsome, specially 
desirable for garden. 


W. Candida, pure white; blooms later 


than rosea. 


These shrubs flower continually un- 


til 
August, 
also, 
from 
September 


through October. 


Spirea. 


Some varieties of Spirea are indigia- 


ous to the states; others, imported. In 
ancient Greece the 
white 
flowering 


kinds were used for making wreaths 
and garlands for feast decorations. 


By planting different species, one is 


sure of a succession of blooms; white, 
pink, single and double, flowers from 
early spring to late summer. 


S. van houtte: This species is known 


under the general name of "bridal- 
wreath", because in the absence 
of 


leaves, the long, 
willowy 
limbs, so 


thickly covered with clusters of white 
miniature roses, resembles 
old-fash- 


ioned rose bridal wreaths. 


Among the most desirable of the oth- 


er species are S. callosa from Japan, 
the flQwers of which are a deep pink; 
and S. Douglasii from Oregon bnd 
California. 


Deutzia. 


This ornamental shrub, so shyly cul- 


tivated in the west, is from Japan and 
China. It is one of the most graceful 
of all flowering shrubs, requiring but 
moderate care which is generously re- 
turned by an -abundance of blossoms. 


D. gracilis is a most desirable kind, 


but too shrubby for the lawn; effect- 
ive in the garden, in hedges or among 
the rose .bushes. 


The flowers, growing in racemes, ara 


smaller than the other varieties, snow- 
white and mostly 
valued for 
early 


blooming. 


D. crenata is excellent for lawn cult- 


ure, 
being- a tall, free-grower and fine 


bloomer. 


There are many other varieties, some 
of which when sheltered make good 


winter bloomers! 


Camelia Japonica. 
. . 


Like the Crepe Myrtle, the Oleander, 


and the Rose of Sharon, the southern 
states revel in the 
great beauty 
<>t 


these evergreen trees. 


The foliage is a beautiful glossy 


green through which in winter can be 
seen a wealth of wax-like, red, white, 
pink and variegated roses. 


At Sacramento these trees grow to 


a 
perfection 
even 
exceeding those 


found in New Orleans, and the flow- 
ers, for size and colorings cannot be 
surpassed. 


Just north of San Jose two fine red 


specimens can be seen on a ranch for- 
merly owned by Capt. Aram. 


There are many species of Camelia, 


but the Japonica from Japan, is the 
most desirable for lawn or garden. 


Veronica. 


The Veronica, 
though 
an excellent 


flowering shrub is not well known in 
the west. The flowers are red, violet- 
blue, 
crimson-purple; 
leaves 
glossy 


green lined with white. 


V. variagata: 
This is the only spe- 


cies of which we can speak from ex- 
perience and which we found very sat- 
isfactory. Flowers were a pretty blue, 
effective for massing in vases. 


For early spring, on lawns or down 


avenues, planted in rows rather than 
by singles, a most effective scene is 
produced by the use of any one of the 
following: Flowering crab-apple, peach, 
pomegranate, or Japan cherry. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


By J. Mundell. 


Cook vegetables as soon as possible 


after gathering them. If they become 
wilted freshen them in cold water. 


The keeping of sweet potatoes in 


storage is one of the most important 
problems the grower has to deal with, 
There are a few things that should be 
kept in mind when handling the crop 
and when storing. 


1st. Dig the potatoes carefully and 


dry thoroughly in the sun, 


2nd. 
Sort out the sound ones and 


handle them carefully; 
for a bruiseci 


potato does not keep well. 


3rd. 
Keep the potatoes where they 


will be dry and warm. A temperature 
of from 60 to 65 degrees has been 
found to be about right for keeping 
sweet potatoes. 


4th. Place the potatoes from getting 


chilled. 
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The Editor of the Farmer invites 
correspondence from any reader upon 
iany subject that may interest country 
people, or have a bearing up improve- 
ment of conditions in rural life. 
All departments of this paper are 
open for the approval OT disapproval of 
Its readers and a free expression of 
opinion is invited. 


BEAUTIFICATION OF HIGHWAYS. 
R 


OAD improvement and beautifica- 
tion has gone forward quite sat- 
isfactorily the past year, although 


comparatively 
little has 
been 
said 


about it in our Improvement Clubs or 
In the newspapers. 


As this matter is now regularly re- 


ported on in Grange meetings it has 
by force of repetition become a mov- 
ing force in the lives of all, but par- 
ticularly country people. 


The educational compaign begun in 


earnest two years ago at Visalia in 
favor of good roads, and beautiful roads 
as well, has done much effective work, 
as is evidenced by the better roads, 
cleaned up roadsides, removal of fences 
where not needed to turn stock, and 
the increased planting of trees and 
flowers. 
• In the Central portion of the State 
new plantings have suffered somewhat 
on account of the extreme dryness, but 
this test of endurance has perhaps been 
very important as a guide to future 
plantings. 


Trees, shrubs or flowering plants 


should not be used for roadside plant- 
ing unless 'hey be drought resisting, 
or the planter is prepared to irrigate 
them during very dry seasons. 


The foundation has been laid for a 


great work in beautification all over 
our great State, and the movement 
cannot fail. 
Tulare county deserves 


credit for 
much 
improvement, 
al- 


though those who have borne the brunt 
of the work have done so gratuitously 
with only the good of the whole county 
at heart. 


In Tulare as elsewhere the Granges 


have done most of the real work and 
if future events are to be foretold, 
there will be no lagging regardless of 
whether the movement receives finan- 
cial aid from the county or not. 


Billboards and Fence Advertising. 
Advertising on billboards and fences 


is not a profitable method to say the 
least. 
Who ever bought 
an article 


or patronized a mercantile house be- 
cause of an advertisement by the road- 
side? 


The feeling against that method of 


advertising is growing rapidly and is 
very pronounced in the better districts 
and among the more intelligent com- 
munities in the State. A safe gauge 
of the standing that a community has 
may be found in the condition of its 
.roads, the beautification of the road- 
sides and the amount of advertising 
on fences, trees, water tanks, etc. 


In some instances country residents 


have gone so far as to telephone to 
business 
houses, 
whose advertising 


signs have been put on their fences or 
trees to come and take them down 
as they have been there in violation 
of the State law, and besides they 
will not patronize any merchant who 
uses billboard and fence advertising. 


The law is clear and explicit regard- 


ing the posting of signs, making it a 
misdemeanor to post signs on any State 
or county property—which of course 
includes trees, water troughs, tanks 
and frames-—or upon private property 
without the owner's consent. As this 
latter clause is being violated con- 
stantly some Improvement Clubs have 
taken the matter up ana are making a 
vigorous effort to acquaint country 
residents with the fact that such post- 
Ing of signs is unlawful, as well us 
Injurious to the beauty of the country- 


side and thereby depreciating property 
values. 


The Billboards in the Fields. 


Is there a, person with feelings so 


dead to the beauty of the landscapes 
which pass by during a journey by rail, 
as not to feel oppressed by the big 
billboards and signs, which so fre- 
quently meet the eye and always marr 
the natural beauty of the country? 


Some one has said that a nicely 


painted sign is more restful to the eye 
than tumbledown buildings or back- 
yards full of rubbish. Granted, but is 
one poor condition any excuse for the 
imposition of another which, although, 
may be a temporary betterment, is 
still undesirable? 
Would it not be 


wise to leave the untidy places bare 
to the view until the authorities be 
educated to the point where their im- 
provement in a proper way becomes 
imperative? 


But this applies only to cities. 
In 


the country there is no exc.use from 
either an aesthetic or a business stand- 
point. 


In the city the establishment of ~ome 


industrial system in school manage- 
ment will soon- take care of the back 
yards, turning them into vegetable and 
flower gardens and indirectly reduc- 
ing the cost of living as the gardens 
become productive. 


Thus the free markets and back yard 


gardens will have a direct educational 
influence in favor of the harmonious 
and beautiful and against the ugly and 
useless billboard. 
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DIVERSIFIED FRUIT GROWING. 


USEFULNESS THE ONLY ENDUR- 


ING MOTIVE. 


LESSONS OF THE POULTRY 


SHOWS. 


D 


IVERSIFIED 
farm 
crops have 


made good wherever grown with 
due regard to conditions of soil, 


climate and market. Concentration of 
thought and effort upon the produc- 
tion of one particular crop has its ad- 
vocates and is a very plausible theory 
but has its dangers and failures in ac- 
tual practice. 


To put one's eggs all in one basket 


is always attended with some risk, B ad 
the. unseen danger usually gets some or 
all of the eegrs before they reach the 
market. 


The advice of a successful horticul- 


turist to one of his helpers who was 
learning practical horticulture under 
him is as true today as it was 40 years 
ago. "Insure a living by planting more 
than one thing be it grain, fruit, vege- 
tables or flowers." 


However careful one may be it- is 


the unexpected that happens. In fruit 
growing this has many times been ex- 
emplified during the growth of Cali- 
fornia fruit -industries. 


How often is there a full crop of 


cherries, apricots, peaches, prunes and 
apples? 


That all of these crops have failed 


in one year has not occurred in the lost 
40 years in California, 


There are instances which very for- 


cibly illustrate the poor judgment of 
the fruit grower in planting only one 
variety. 


During the years that the thrips de- 


stroyed so many crops of prunes in 
the Santa Clara valley the growers of 
prunes alone became seriously involv- 
ed and even lost their homes. 


When 
the 
railroad strike in June, 


1894, tied up all shipping facilities by 
rail the growers of shipping 
fruits 


alone were caught unprepared and 
their crops rotted on the ground. 


These two instances, one of crop fail- 


ure tnd one of transportation failure, 
are enough to illustrate the danger of 
specializing to the degree of having 
no relief if in case the one; crop fails 
to bear or may not be marketable. 


The labor question also enters in, 


for the handling of crops, the gather- 
ing and packing or curing, ia quite aa 
important as the growing or marketing. 


To so diversify fruit crops as to in- 


sure a living by economic methods of 
growing and handling and a reasonable 
surety of having something to handle 
is a part of wisdom with 
the 
fruit 


grower. 


Utility 
of 
Spineless 
Cactus. 
Tho 


awakening to the merits of spineless 
cactus in California has created a n'=w 
interest and a new sourer; of income. 
Mr. M. Le Due, an Italian vegetable 
gardener, living in the suburbs of Han 
Jose, has several acres of spineless cac- 
tus, which 
IB the increase of sonic 


stock imported from Italy about ten 
years ago. 
Mr. f.e Bue Ls a regular 


patron of the San Jose Free Market, 
where he disposes of the leaves arid 
fruit of the cactus. 
He claims it to 


be a good food for cows and hogs and 
says that it has been so used in Italy 
aa long- as he can remember. 


P 


HYSICAL development obtain- 
ed by euch useless methods as 
swinging dumb-bells, kicking 


football, etc., is equivalent to a theft 
from Nature and will not endure" is a 
thought from the paper in another col- 
umn by Axel Emil Gibson, M. D., en- 
titled "The Keynote to Strength." 


A careful reading of Mr. Gibson's 


paper cannot fail to awaken a train 
of thought and a consideration of the 
value of athletics from an entirely new 
viewpoint than is usual among- those 
interested in physical development. 


Atheltics—which 
.for 
purposes 
of 


physical 
development 
include 
all 


school games indoor and* out, golf, row- 
ing, riding, hiking—and all other forms 
"of exercise which do not have an ob- 
ject in view other than the develop- 
ment of certain bodily muscles and at- 
tain no useful end, are according to 
Dr. Gibson, opposed to natural laws, 
"for usefulness is the pr'ce which any 
form or expression of life ha« to pay to 
Nature for its growth." 


Practical Application of Principles. 
If Dr. Gibson is right and his con- 


clusions seem reasonable and logical, 
then a reorganization of methods of 
physical 'development now in common 
use would seem advisable without de- 
lay. 


To accomplish any change, however, 


it will be. necessary to overcome 
the 


present altitude of tho advocates and 
participants in athletic games. Osten- 
sibly those games are played primarily 
for physical development, in reality they 
appeal to man's sensual nature, which 
has been allowed to demand more and 
more of the gratification which comes 
from the excitement of physical con- 
tests. 


If viewed from Dr. Gibson's stand- 


point 
of 
usefulness quite as much 


pleasure would be der red from watch- 
ing a team of men vvith shovels dig- 
ging a ditch or constructing' a railway 
as in playing a game of baseball. 


Spading and hoeing in a garden will 


develop Just as much muscular action 
as driving a ball around a golf course. 
If all the energy that is now expended 
in football, track contests, gymnastics, 
riding, rowing and hiking could be har- 
nessed to such 
useful exercises as 


mowing lawns, raking lawns and walks, 
shearing hedges, building- and repair- 
ing highways, handling merchandise, 
driving trucks, laying brick, mixing 
concrete, plowing, pruning1, hoeing and 
all this as a change of occupation from 
the regular employment and as such 
restful and enjoyable, what a change 
would* occur in the appearance of city 
and country? 


And more important than the out- 


ward physical appearance of the ma- 
terial landscape would be the mental, 
moral and spiritual chango that would 
occur in the natures of tho men and 
women who while formerly 
looking 


upon 
and 
participating in athletic 


sporta from the standpoint of amuse- 
ment would now see in the new ath- 
letics only the beautitu. results that 
make for the betterment of all man- 
kind. 


To Reduce the Cost of Living.—In- 


dian Commissioner Cato Hells proposes 
to raise countless numbers of cattle 
and sheep and utilize Indian cowboys 
to care for them and thus reduce the 
cost of living. 


This sounds good In print but even 


if practicable and if tho beef and mut- 
ton were actually delivered to tho con- 
sumer at a IfHH coat p 
f-r pound it is 


doubtful if a Having that could be 
noticed would be made-, 
it is riot HO 


much tho cost of tho food we. oat that 
makes living high, for wages arn also 
high in proportion. 
Proper prepara- 


tion of food and proper eating would 
help more than tho reduction In tho 
cost of ono article, as moat. 


People "Travel Crazy."—A railroad 


man of rnar.y years experience recently 
expressed the opinion tint po',j.!o aro 
"travel crazy." Could not a like charge 
he applied to many things that people 
do at this time? 
There --corns to ho an 


unrest w h < -h is i n l l n e m i i a ; so n;any of 
liie's activities. 


The desire to p.j.s.-ifi.vs many thing.-), 


and do a-'i rmr-h a* others do KOMIIS to 
be universal. 


A simple life, one of moderation, in 


eating, wearing ar.d going, is unbear- 
able. 
But if we must run the race 


rapidly let us rot complain of the coat 


T 


HE season of poultry, dog, and 
pet stock shows is upon us and 
breeders are vicing with each 


other for the ribbons and prizes offered 
by the various show associations. Ix>v« 
for the denizens of the poultry yards, 
the kennels and the oeta of the house- 
hold on one hand and the financial 
feature on tho other, are the two mag- 
nets that make possible the drawing 
together of large numbers of exhibitors 
in friendly rivalry. 


To win is a source of gratification 


always and means that the breeding 
and care of the specimens shown has 
been correct, and also that orders for" 
stock, thus proven to be of high merit, 
will come and at interesting prices. 


These results are good and the mo- 


tives of the breeders commendable, but 
of much more Importance is the effect 
of shows upon the utilitarian side. 


If bettor breeds 
of poultry may be 


evolved because of the rivalry between 
breeders to produce the best then the 
net returns from Uncle Sam's poultry 
yards will become greater just as fast 
as the influence of this improved stock 
is felt upon them. 


The fact that a few breeders or fan- 


ciers, as some prefer to be called, have 
produced some specimens that produce 
more eggs or grow into market poultry 
sooner is of little consequence unless 
the methods used 
by them 
may be 


transmitted to the numberless raisers 
of poultry all over the United States 
to the end that the whole industry may 
be raised to a high degree of efficiency. 


The Show and Home Economics. 
More efficient work will be done in 


any. line, If the worker likes his job. 
The dozen or two chickens in tho 
back yard will receive better attention 
and lay more eggs if the chore of car- 
ing for them is a pleasant one, and 
the knowledge that those chickens are 
thoroughbreds will go a long way to- 
wards creating- a liking for them. 


The high cost of living—so-called— 


may be materially reduced In the pro- 
duction of supplies for tho (.able on the 
home grounds. 
If the visits of the 


butcher and the vegetable man couH 
be dispensed with either partially or 
altogether the high cost of living would 
be robbed of its terrors. 


A disregard for waste and possible 


little savings, counts 
for more than 


most people are aware and it is not 
only responsible for a higher cost of 
living, hut controls to some extent our 
business a.nd social habits. 


A back yard and the vacant lot ad- 


joining, grown up to weeds, may 
bn 


made a source of income by the estab- 
lishment of a small rabbitry. 


Rabbits will eat and thrive on most 


weeds with the addition of more or lead 
dry feed, according to the juicyno»s 
of the weeds and a thrifty young rab- 
bit will make a very acceptable pot-pie 
for most people, or in these days of 
free markets be readily turned 
into 


money. 


A visit to a poultry show by a boy 


—or 
a 
girl 
cither—with 
oyos 
and 


thoughts alert, cannot fail to suggest 
some Ideas of improvement in the home 
stock or nev.' plans for making money. 
•-•*_• 


A Fine Stock Exhibit.—Tho Califor- 


nia Polytechnic school at San 
Lui.-j 


Obispo has shown >iomo lino stock thia 
year, not to compete for prizes but to 
show what the students have done. 


The stock exhibited at Fresno con- 


sisted of six PerehororiH, four Jersey 
cows and four Jlnlstcins. 


A Balanced Education.—A system of 


education that avoids tho too groat 
exorcise of one faculty at the exr.oiiHn 
of Korno other must necessarily bo a 
good one. 
I >r. I 
1'. Park ho win of Muf- 


faio says: 
"i^-l u:-> have more thinking 


and fewer liookn." 


A IKO let 
UH have more doing t ( P tho 


ei'd that the hands ma\ not become 
useless because of non-action. 
To 
HC<> 


ami t h i n k and learn an- ploamrable 
Kon.satio:is but 
IK w us-oli --;H if not 
p u t 


to some practical line. 
School credit 


for hoiiio work in I hi' entering wedge to 
((pen the unlimited po.s^ibililic.s of 
a 


I ul/lic school education. 


Truck and Chick.---A new publica- 


tion has just been launched at. T.ill.i- 
hasnofr, riorida, with thlrf title. 
'I'h rt- 


are plenty of poultry papers now and 
perhaps too few devoted to vog, t<iblo 
growing, and this combination of poul- 
try and vegetable growing ought to be 
popular and mutually profitable to both 
publishers and readers. 


CALIFORNIA FARMER SECTION 


CALIFORNIA PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


409-421 Sixth Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


We make presses of every 


kind, every size, and for every 
purpose. 


Cider, olive 
oil and 
wine 


making machinery. 


If you need anything at all 


in the press line, write us, we 
can supply you. We are the 
oldest 
and 
most 
favorably 


known establishment in .-the 
West. 


FARM 


GAME LAWS UNJUST. 


DODDER, AN 
ALFALFA 
AND 


CLOVER PEST, 


T 


HE Washington State Experiment 
Station receives many inquiries 
in regard to dodder (Cuscuta), 


a troublesome weed of clover and al- 
falfa fields. 
It is a near relative of 


the morning glory and sweet potato 
and is sometimes called the Love Vine, 
though from the standpoint of the al- 
falfa and clover its love is of a rather 
withering type. 
The weed is not a 


native of America, but of Europe, from 
whence it was probably introduced in 
seed of grass and other forage plants. 


Dodder is indeed a bad pest in al- 


falfa and clover fields. The plant has 
a 
rather 
interesting 
life 
from 
a 


biological standpoint. Being a flower- 
ing plant, it reproduces by means of 
seeds, but bears no leaves, or only 
abortive ones, as will be noticed, and 
contains no green coloring matter; 
therefore is obliged to lead a para- 
sitical existence upon some other plant. 
The seeds of the dodder start their 
growth in the soil the sams as any 
other seed, the young living upon the 
material of the seed until It is about 
three or four inches high, when it com- 
mences to slightly reach about until it 
comes in contact with an alfalfa plant. 
Jt then gives a couple of turns around 
the alfalfa, develops roots on its lateral 
surface, which roots penetrate the stem 
of the alfalfa, growing inward to the 
conducting tissues, where there is a 
good supply of food which it can use. 
After getting this foothold upon the 
alfalfa the dodder lies below and is 
no longer connected with the soil at 
all. From this time on it obtains its 
nourishment from its "host," that is, 
the alfalfa upon which it is living. 
The plant flowers usually from July 
until late fall, producing large num- 
bers of seeds. Inasmuch as it grows 
rapidly, reaching from host plant to 
host plant, it causes very serious trou- 
ble with these forage crops. 
Its be- 


havior upon clover and many other 
plants is the same as upon alfalfa. 


There are two methods of treatment. 


As soon as a patch is discovered in an 
alfalfa or clover field it should be at 
once cut with a scythe or sickle and 
the alfalfa, dodder and all, removed 
and burnetj. 
If the field has become 


badly infected, the only remedy is to 
plow it under and crop with something 
other than a forage crop for a year 
or two until all the dodder seeds have 
germinated. 


Clover or alfalfa should never bo 


used for seed if there is dodder in the 
field, and great care should be exer- 
i-ised in the purchase of seeds of these 
two crops to see that they are not con- 
ttiminated with dodder, which they 
freciuently are. The Department of 
Botany of the State College will test 
seeds free of charge and there is no 
occasion for allowing a field to become 
infected in this manner. 


IRA D. CARDIFF, 


Botanist and Director, Washington Ex- 


periment Station. 


Pullman, Wash. 


TO ENCOURAGE FREE MARKETS. 


The United States 
Department of 


Agriculture has planned the establish- 
men't of a division of markets to help 
reduce the cost of distributing farm 
products. It is proposed by the gov- 
ernment to establish free bureaus of 
information in the larger cities and at 
the principal centers of trade, to in- 
form the farmers * concerning market 
conditions in localities most conven- 
ient, to them, and to notify producers 
as to the crops .which will yield the 
greatest profits. Already information 
concerning market conditions is be- 
ing furnished to tobacco and cotton 
growers. 
Thte government work will, 


It is hoped, prevent waste of produce 
when there is demand for it by the 
public, and remedy such conditions as 
those of last year when one of the 
largest apple crops in the history of 
the 
country was 
harvested, when 


the American grower received as little 
as 40 cents a box and out of that had 
to pay for picking, wrapping, and pack- 
ing; 
while, nevertheless, in the larger 


eastern cities the consumer was pay- 
ing 5 cents apiece for apples 


AN 
EFFECTIVE SQUIRREL POI- 


SONER. 


What -has been highly recommended 


by farmers around Mantesa as the 
best squirrel, eradicator ever devised 
haa been designed by C. T. Wiggin, 
one of the directors of the South San 
Joaquin irrigation district and can be 
fixed up in short order by anyone who 
ie troubled by these pests. 


It is made by laying two old fence- 


posts, or similar pieces of timber, side 
by side, three or four inches apart, or 
at such a distance that a squirrel will 
have room to go between them and 
make himself comfortable. 
They are 


nailed to keep in position and a board 
fixed to lay over them and to be re- 
moved at will. 


The poisoning, with wheat, barley or 


o her poisoned grain, Is done by pre- 
paring a wide hole bored down from 
the upper side of each post to within 
a 
couple inches 
from the bottom. 


Then from the bottom and inner side 
of the post another smaller hole is 
bored to meet it. This points slightly 
upward so that 
the poisoned grain 


will work out through it. The two 
together form kind of an "L." 


The poisoned grain is put into the 


hole and the apparatus oet near the 
holes of the squirrels. 
They go under 


and eat the grain, and as they eat 
it other grain works down. New sup- 
plies of grain can be put in as de- 
sired. 
The great advantage probably 


is that, being covered, It forms an at- 
tractive hiding place for the squirrels, 
who eat in peace in its shelter. — Breed- 
er and Sportsman. 


GRASSHOPPERS USED AS FER- 


TILIZERS. 


Farming is a profession no less im- 


portant nor less difficult 
to 
master 


that funning is a foolrproof occupa- 
profesaions, and the man who believes 
that farming is a fool-proof iccupa- 
tlon will usually make an abject fail- 
ure of the bush.ess. 


An Argentine firm has petitioned the 


Ministry of Agriculture of the South 
American Republic to allow the free 
importation of machinery to be used 
in a factory for producing fertilizing 
materials. It is proposed to usa grass- 
hoppers and their eggs as material for 
fertilizers, thus converting the greatest 
destroyers of Argentine crops into fer- 
tilizers to make crops grow. The in- 
sects propagate so rapidly that the 
promoters say there will be no lack qf 
material. 
The request has been re- 


ferred to Congress for consideration. 


MONEY, WATER and TIME SAVED 


GALVANIZED IRRIGATION 


RIVETS TO TEAR OUT MTOR 
By using A-I Qalvanixed Pipe to do your 
THB LOCKED SEAM PIPES— WITH 


SOLDER TO BREAK. 
A-I Pipe received the 1st prize at both the Fremo «ad Saata Clara 
County Fair*. 
It is TUB PIPE that stand* the Wear and Tear. 
All FUtiaga and Connection* furnished. 
ream FOR OATAIXXZ, 
AMES-IRVIN COMPANY 


444 IRWIN STRBiaT, 
§AJf FBAMCISCO, OAJk 


From Pomona Orange No. 6, Birch Bay, 


Wash. 


Demanding game laws more favora- 


ble to farmers, Pomona grange No. 6, 
meeting at Birch Bay, passed resolu- 
tions which declare 
war on Chinese 


and Mongolian pheasants, on the pres- 
ent game laws and on city hunters who 
go to the country districts in the open 
season. The resolutions condemn "the 
annual slaugther carnage and foolish- 
ness known as the open season." The 
present game laws, it is declared, are 
all framed for the benefit of the city 
sportsman and to the detriment of the 
farmers and their property, and that 
such sportsmen in many instances have 
torn and shot down hunting signs and 
have 
even tried 
to run farmers off 


their own land. The grange wants a 
law that shaJll permit a farmer to hunt 
on his own land without a license and 
that 
shall give farmers the right to 


secure compensation for damage done 
to crops or property. The resolutions 
continue: 
• "We consider the Chinese and Mon- 
golian pheasants to be public nuisances 
and favor their total extermination as 
soon as possible. 


"We belieye the Bob White quail to 


be a friend of the farmer and favor 
the passage of a law that will fully 
protect them so that they 
will in- 


crease."—Spokesman Review. 


SOME FEATURES OP THE UNI- 


VERSITY JOURNAL OF AG- 


RICULTURE, 


QUAILITY OF CALIFORNIA COTTON. 


English cotton manufacturers have 


ordered a few bales of Imperial cotton 
to be used in comparison with Mis- 
sissippi delta cotton. The Mississippi 
cotton is reputed to be the finest 
ever, so if Imperial cotton makes good 
in comparison it will mean much for 
Imperial County and California. 


The length of fiber of California cot- 


ton compares favorably with that from 
Mississippi so that all that remains to 
be settled is the weaving quality. 


Without data, one familiar with Cali- 


fornia grown products would naturally 
conclude that on -account of constant 
sunshine during the growing season, 
with neither rain nor storm to interfere 
with its growth and maturity, that the 
California cotton would prove to be 
better in quality. 


However, the merits or demerits of 


California, will soon be settled by the 
manufacturer, who is after all, the 
court of last resort. 


FORAGE CROPS FOR PIGS. 


For economical production of pork 


with forage crops, the question of feed- 
Ing Is one of the most, if not the most, 
important cor.sideration. The best for- 
ege crops will do little more than 
maintain swine. On the other hand it 
is apparent that if hogs are getting a 
full feed of gj-ain they will not make 
the best use of the forage. The amount 
of grain to feed, then, is a question of 
great importance. 
Prom experimental 


work It has been determined that the 
greatest economy of forage is brought 
about when the hogs on such crops are 
fed from oae-half to two- thirds of a 
full feed of grain. 
Under ordinary 


conditions this would mean that the 
hogs should be fed grain to the extent 
of two to three per cert of their live 
weight In other words, a shoat weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds would be fed 
two to three pounds of grain per day. 
From gains made by hogs so fed it haa 
been calculated that under average 
conditions a gain of three -fourths of a 
pound per hundred weight per day 
might be expected by such feeding. 


When forage is abundant and fresh 


very little grain is required. 
On the 


other hand, as the season advances and 
the forage becomes less plentiful it be- 
comes necessary to increase the amount 
of grain to produce the desired gain. 


GOOD ROADS IN TEXAS. 


Farmere in Galveston county, Tex., 


are elated over the recent adoption of 
a bond issue carrying $250,000 for the 
construction of shelled roads in 
the 


county; $50,000 of this amount will be 
used for maintenance and th^ balance 
for construction. Galveston county has 
within two years voted bond issues 
carrying in the aggregate more than 
?750,000 for road improvements, and as 
a result the county now boasts of the 
finest road system in Texas, and one 
that ranks amoner the finest in the 
world. The money now available will 
be used in constructing feeders for 
the main roads already established, 
and the farmers in districts hereto- 
fore almost devoid of communication 
in rainy weather will reap a harvest of 
benefit*. 


A 


NOTHER feature of this issue of 
the 
University 
of 
California 


Journal of Agriculture is an ar* 


tide by Paul B. Popenoe on "Date 
Growing 
In 
Central California," in 


which it is declared that there are 
large regions in California where the 
•date-palm will be a commercial sue-' 
cess, and in which the farmers in the 
interior valleys are advised to try ou$ 
a few date-palms in their own back 
yards and so find whether commercial 
plantations will be profitable in thair 
particular regions. 
Charles L«. Tra- 


bert of the C. A. Smith lumber com* 
pany in "Our Future Timber Supply* 
says that at the present rate of con^ 
sumption there is only 50 years' sup- 
ply of timber left in the United States 
and urges reforestation, conservation, 
and the use of chemical methods of 
treatment for timber so as to increase 
its durability and the length of its use. 
C. W. Towt, tells how to protect and 
improve citrus orchards by tree sur- 
gery on trees which have been frosted, 
attacked by fungi, or otherwise injured. 
C. Winfield Hartranft, in an article on 
"Planting Trees on Contours," 
says 


this ie a means of making f irrigation 
methods easier and preventing storm- 
water damage. In "Canning Plants for 
the Small Grower" S. B. Mosher tella 
of the development of portable can- 
ning plants which enable growers and 
groups of growers to pick their crop 
when it is in its best condition, and to 
make a fair profit on culls and inferior 
fruits from which otherwise practi- 
cally nothing would be received. Sum- 
maries are given, also, of the contents 
of recent bulletins of importance to 
California farmers, issued by the Uni- 
ted States or by the experiment sta- 
tions of various states. 


ERADICATION OF CERTAIN 


WEEDS. 


Chicory, dandelion, and the plantains, 


when growing in farm lands, can be 
easily eradicated by clean cultivation. 
The first two possess tap roots and 
the plantains have shallow crowns with 
fibrous roots, so that none of these 
weeds spread rapidly from their un- 
derground parts. In a good farming 
region, especially where a short rota- 
tion is followed, these weeds are not 
much in evidence, 
excepting 
where 


buckhorn plantain is seeded with clov- 
er seed. 
Care should be taken that 


only clover seed free from the buck- 
horn is sown, especially where a crop 
of clover seed is to be harvested. 


The handling of weeds along road- 


side and fence rows is a problem, in 
itself. All the above-mentioned weeds 
are Inclined to grow in such situations 
and their complete eradication there 
Is rather difficult. Usually it does not 
pay to attempt complete eradication 
in such situations, since they do not 
spread to the adjoining farm land if it 
is well farmed. About all that needs 
to be attempted in such places is to 
prevent seed production. 


. JUST HORSES AND MULES. 


Go easy with the work mares when 


they are suckling a young colt, hence 
doing double duty. This is exhaustive 
and depleting. , Feed the mares gen- 
erously and don't overtax them. 


See that the hired man attends to 


his team properly. 
Remember your 


work horses are doing all in their 
power to help fill the barns with grain 
and forage and incidentally to make 
the year a-profitable one to you. 


A too-active whiplash, 
Foud 
and 


abusive language, jerking the reins, ill- 
fitting- harness, irregular feeding and 
watering, filthy stables, galled backs 
or shouldeis, over-loading and over- 
driving soon reduce the $200 horse or 
mule to a $75 ore. 


Always let the mare cool off before 


the suckles her colt—otherwise a pos- 
sible attack 
of indigestion for the 


youngster. 


Corn must be the chief grain crop 


on a stock farm. 


TANNING HIDES WITH ALFALFA, 


.••' 


J. H. McWhirtle, a farmer of Senti- 


nel, 
Oklahoma, has found a new use 


for alfalfa in tanning 
leather 
with 


the juice extracted from the hay. He 
has been experimenting with the bark 
from trees and the various plants and 
herbs native to the plains country of 
Texas and Oklahoma for many years 
with a view to finding something that 
would be equal to oak bark for tan- 
ning until he began experimenting 
with alfalfa. 
He says that alfalfa is 


not only equal to any of the barks or 
acids ueed in tanning but is far bet- 
ter and has the tanned leather to 
show for it. 
It requires from three 


to thirty days to tan leather with 
alfalfa juice depending on the age of 
the hide and the strength of the 


V,T 


8 


OLIVES AND OLlVe OIU 
ORCHARD 


T 


HE olive is & nattv* of Syria* and 
lives to & great age. It seldom 
bears wen two yeaft tu succession 


aiid "& bumper harvest in many in- 
stances only occurs every ebtth or sey- 
efcth year. 
The culture of the olive 


for commercial purposes forms an in- 
dustry that should be regarded as one 
of the safest in the State, and under 
favorable conditions one of the most 
profitable of all branches of horticul- 
ture. Commercial conditions under the 
pure food law have made it almost 
Imperative that with few exceptions 
the manufacture of olive oil, as with 
dairy products, be conducted by cenr 
tral plants on a considerable scale, 
rather than by numerous small outfits 
connected with the orchards 
them- 
selves. 


As a result, especially if the indus- 


try be coupled with that of pickling 
olives, the manufacturer, on account 
of the larger output and the possibil- 
ity of handling at a greater profit Ms 
highest grade of olives in the form of 
pickles, can afford to pay the grower 
a price for his crop that will return a 
£air profit, a condition which can not 
generally be Said to exist where oper- 
ations are conducted on a small scale. 
In the face of competition of so cheap 
an oil as cottonseed, its chief compet- 
itor as an edible oil, and the high cost 
of producing strictly pure, high-grade 
olive oil, the manufacturer must use 
the most modern_ machinery, which is 
beyond the means of the ordinary 
grower. 
That there is a ready mar- 


ket in this country for olive oil is 
proved by the quantity and value of 
foreign oil and olives imported. 


Olive Production in Europe. 


Olive growing has been greatly neg- 


lected in France; while the olive oil 
industry was flourishing in the other 
Mediterranean countries, it has steadily 
lost ground, and the annual value of 
the crop is worth about $8,000,000 less 
than 50. years ago. The keen competi- 
tion of seed oils is given as one of the 
reasons. Numerous orchards were de- 
stroyed and converted into vineyards. 
France and Italy are the largest buyers 
of Grecian olive oil. The olive oil ship- 
ped to Russia is used in the churches 
and private dwellings to be burned be- 
fore the ikons. 


Prance and Italy import olive oil 


to mix with cottonseed oil, and are, 
therefor), able to cater to the large de- 
mand for mixed oil. After the almost 
universal passage of pure food laws, 
the mixed oils, commonly sold as olive 
oil, had little sale as such, and the in- 
creased 
demanl for 
pure 
olive oil 


caused the price to advance until it 
was out of the reach of many, 
and 


mixed oils, sold as such, found a mar- 
ket which has been steadily increasing 
abroad. 


The European olive crop is a very 


large and important one. France has 
approximately 328,648 acres and 
the 


normal output of olive oil is 6,604,000 
gallons. By a special act of April 4, 
1910, olive growers will receive a boun- 
ty for trees over fifteen years old 
every year until 1921, amounting to 
$386,000, which represents about 10 per 
cent of the average value of the crop. 
One result of the law will be the se- 
curing of accurate statistical informa- 
tion regarding the industry. In 1912 
Spain had 3,546,515 acres in olives, the 
crop being estimated at 
3,835,816,500 


pounds of olives. Italy has about 2,- 
688,738 acres. Greece has b'42,400 acres 
and the production in 1912 of olive oil 
was estimated at 20,292,000 to 21,938,- 
000 gallons, Portugal has 543,600 acres. 
The estimated production of olive oil 
in Italy in 1912 is about 38,745,000 gal- 
lions, (the average being 58,117,000 gal- 
lons). 


In the United States the production 


is confined largely to California. Al- 
though introduced into the Southern 
Colonies as early as 1634, its cultiva-, 
tion did not prove successful. 
Trees 


from seed planted in 1769 at San Diego, 
California, are still producing fruit. 


There were very few new orchards 


planted in new olive trees during the 
years 1905-9, consequently the produc- 
tion of olive oil during the last few 
years has , changed but slightly. 
The 


few orchards that are cofning into 
bearing are mostly varieties that are 
used for pickling purposes, and the 
production of pickling olivec is increas- 
ing considerably from year to year. 
Since 1909 a large area has been plant- 
ed. The production of olives during 
the last few years has Increased by 
improved methods of irrigation and 
fertilization, and the Industry is grow- 
ing in importance and new planting is 
on a considerable scale. The produc- 
tion is about equally divided between 
Southern California and the territory 
north of the Tehachapi. 


Not more than 35 gallons of oil are 


produced from a ton of olives, although 
some manufacturers, who have heavy 
pressea, claim to obtain 40 gallons of 
oil to the ton. It takes six pounds of 
olives to make one gallon of pickles. 


The leading varieties cultivated Jn 


California are the Mission, Ascolano, 
Sevillano (or Queen olive), Nevadillo, 
Bubra, Manzanillo, Columella, Oblitza, 


Oblonga, trveria, Penduilaa, 
and Pieholiae d'Ai*. 


Olive oil was first made in Califor- 


nia in Santa Barbara in 1873, in 1900, 
six counties in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys produced nearly 15 
per cent of the crop in the whole State. 


It is estimated that at the present 


time there to a total of 18,000 acres in 
olives, producing in 1911 about 8000 
tons of oil olives, and 4000 tons for 
pickling. Four years ago the average 
net income was only $17 an acre, in 
1912 
the average 
had 
increased to 


$86.88 an acre. In 1908 the olive in- 
dustry represented 
capital invested 


amounting -to $4,500,000, increased in 
1912 
to $7,500,000. 
Formerly the by- 


products were more or less wasted, now 
oil, 
'described as "Mechanical Oil" Is 


extracted from the pomace, and used 
to a large extent by soap and other 
factories. 
The average yield per >.cre 


in California is about 1 1-4 toni^ and 
the average price received by ' the 
growers for the three years, 1909-1912, 
for oil olives on the tree was $22 per 
ton. 
Forty per cent of the olives pro- 


duced are pickling olives, and 60 per 
cent oil olives. The average price re- 
ceived by growers 1909 to 1912 for 
pickling olives on trees was $62 per 
ton. 
The net 
average receipts by 


growers for pickling olives was $53.50 
per ton, and the net average receipts 
for both oil and pickling olives $36.88 
per acre. The amount paid to growers 
in 1911, for approximately 12,000 tons 
was $442,000; of this tonnage 4,000 
were pickles, representing 1,200,000 gal- 
lons, and 8000 tons of olive oil, repre- 
senting 280,000 gallons of oil. 


Compared with 1911, the output of 


olive oil in 1912 was very small, being 
about one-third of that for the pre- 
vious year, and the pickled olives about 
one-half to one-third, and in one or 
two counties even less. The price for 
oil olives during the last two years In- 
creased greatly, and in the southern 
part of the State has ranged from $45 
to $50, and sometimes a few dollars 
higher per ton, while in pickling ol- 
ives the price has ranged from $125 
to $175 per ton, the higher prices being 
for the very best quality and the larg- 
est size. 
The price for oil olives on 


the trees in 1912 was from $25 to $35 
per ton, pickling olives $50 to $60 on 
the trees and upwards, depending on 
the quality of the fruit. Very fancy 
fruit commands prices of $80,$ 90 and 
$100 "on the trees. 


The largest factory for producing 


olive oil and pickled olivea is In Los 
Angeles county. The leading counties 
in the production of olives are: 
San 


Diego, Los Angeles, Riverside and Or- 
ange in the south, and Butte and 
Fresno in Central California. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS REPORT 


Ch«s. B. Weeks of Tohama.— Good 


prices for dried fruits Will be high. 
Peaches better than 6 cents and prunes 
6 to 8 Cents. 
Good crops in all or- 


chards caused in part by abundant 
rainfall. Outlook for next year not so 
promising. 


— • 
» * « 
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F. W. Walte of Imperial. — Pear 


scale had appeared In an orchard near 
Heber. 
Is easily controlled by liine 


and sulphur spray. Mr. Walte requests 
all growers to notify his office Imme- 
diately upon the appearance of any 
pest or blight in their orchards. 


H. H. Bowman of Placer. — The red 


spider has defoliated trees in General 
and Southern Placer county. Recom- 
mends flour paste, 
eight pounds of 


cheap flour to 100 gallons of water 
applied as a spray. 
The leaf-eating 


red-harr>ped caterpillar is in evidence. 
Pick off the leaves and crush under 
foot. Nirrocry stock is superior to any 
heretofore grown in this county. The 
quarantine against "peach yellows" and 
"peach 
rosette," 
will 
be 
enforced 


against infected territory shown on 
map which will be sent to all fruit- 
growers. 


OU can clear an adfo of more 
of stamps a day. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 
rent to make 11200.00on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
•"""I out—and $750.00 In crops 
\everyyear ai'fer. Get the 
proof. Why not 


Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 
facts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-savins' price 
proposition that will interest you. Address 


HERCULES MFG. CO., 163 22rt St., 
Ccnterrllle, lorrn. 


S. A. Pease, San Bernardino. — Ex- 


penses of office for September $3954.06. 
Receipts $713.88. About 500 tents are 
being operated against scale pests in 
citrus orchards, principally against the 
new scale, Coccus Elongatus. Burning 
Russian thistle is completed. 
Mat- 


head apple tree borers have been nu- 
merous. 
Spraying is not to be com- 


pared for effectiveness with good fu- 
migation for scale pests The usual In- 
spections and visits have been made. 


PROFITABLE FIG ORCHARD. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT. 


In spite of the annoyance that birds 


cause by eating fruit, orchardists who 
have made a close study of the matter 
say that the birds are the best friends 
they have. 
If the birds were to be 


killed the land would soon he overrun 
with bugs and worms,- and fruit rais- 
ing would be destroyed. Not all or- 
chardists, however, agree with this 
statement. 
An Illinois fruit 
grower 


stated at a horticulture society meet- 
ing that birds should not be protected 
any more than snakes. He kills hun- 
dreds of orioles, robins and thrushes 
every year because they destroy some 
of the fruit. It is stated on reliable 
authority that if mulberries are put 
out near cherry trees the birds will eat 
the berries and not molest the cher- 
ries to any considerable extent. 


Two acres of figs near Reedley, 


Fresno county, produced Adriatic figs 
worth $1050. 
The trees are old find 


have had little care until Mr. T. Wako 
took charge of them. 
The figs were 


sold to wholesalers at $70 per ton. 


The land adjoining this fig orchard 


five years ago was sold for $80 per 
acre, whereas Mr. Wade now values it 
at five times that amount. 


The Reedley district seems to be 


peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
figs and will no doubt be heard from 
before many years as' a center for tho 
production 
of 
the 
white 
Adriatic 


variety. 


It is claimed that the orange tree 


that bore the first naval orange is still 
growing and bearing fruit at Riverside, 
Cal. It is highly prized and protected 
by an iron fence. 


The largest apple tree in New York- 


state Is said to be one standing near 
the town of Wilson. It was planted in 
the year 1815 and it is on record that 
it once yielded thirty-three full barrels 
of apples in a single season. 


Prices for the 1913 crop of walnuts 


has been set by the California Walnut 
Growers' association, and are the high- 
est ever made. The advance in price 
is attributed to the scarcity of nuts on 
the foreign market; the recent 
hot 


spell, which reduced so many Southern 
California nuts to "culls" and the fact 
that all last year's nuts are sold. The 
prices are for budded nuts, 19 cents; 
No. 1's, 16 cents, 
and No. 2's, 11 '/a 


cents per Ib. The price for budded nuts 
is a little misleading and should not 
be used for some budded varieties arc 
no better than some seedlings. 


Imperial Valley has shipped out the 


past season 3200 cars of cantaloupes. 
The value of these melons in round 
numbers is $2,000,000. 


IRON AGE SPRAYERS 


Power 
and 
Hand 
Sprayers 


The 
"Outside 
the 
Barrel" 
Line 


Special sprayers for spraying by band, flowers, chicken coops and other outbuildings, cattle, 


vegetables and trees. 


Traction sprayers for seedsmen, raisers of celery, potatoes and other vegetables. 
Power sprayers for all purposes. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog with full information and prices may be obtained by mail. 


Write us at Los Angeles or Stockton. Tell us what you want to spray and we will recommend 
the style of machine best suited for the work. 


NEWELL MATHEWS COMPANY 


Stockton 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
California 
Los Angeles 
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ferent points have not reached that pftl1 l* taken 
011t 
to the nuthouse 


stage. It was one of the early plants 
that supplied cities 
around the 
bay 


with this high-grade milk and the act 


T 


StATI GWANae, 


Cttli^rnlA 
of 


• i» 
> 


the 


to 


SANITARY DAIRY BARNS, 


Coming down from the State FVUr at 


Sacramento recently I passed, through 


HE meeting 
gtflt6 Q^nge wBlch is 
' *^Mi\^6i th« i 
order ae this Iflgtie Of the 


a gcreened anteroom, Up to the 8o«» to press, promises to be fttt 
reeeivin« strainer 
and emptied; 
the poHant one in 
the 
history of 


f[oth J8 Amoved from pail and one Orange In this state. 
Measures 
of 


that close personal attention is given 'hat ha* bee" ."**"*** J! p"' !"vit8 great importance to the welfare of the 
evorv detni! hv th*> nxvnpr «<» a nrHn^i. P'&ce, this going on over and over. 
. 
, 
.„ , 
^^ott^^oftM^^ 
The milker then waflhes his hand3 and eountry - people in California wil >e 


lire. Careful supervision is an absolute rePeate the operation. 
considered, and whatever the decision 
As in othcr. certified plants an ice of the State Grango may bs in any 
macnlne cools the milk down to about matter of great 
importance 
brought 


this branch of dairying seems to be due 37 d<«rees and ice is produced to pack before it, that decision Will not 
be 


to neglect in one or more of require- around the quart bottles, 
shipped in hasty or Ill-timed. 


ments of the medical commission that metal-lined cases, to many cities, towns 
The Grange record in the past by 
and villages where prosperous people which we judge of the future has been 


and llve, and are able to Pa*' 15 cents for of conservative and unanimous action. 
Quart of milk so prepared. 


essential in the certified milk busineBS 
and the failures that are common to 


control them. 


The pho»o of this 
Dixon barn 


surroundings indicates the system at a 


, 
e*cJi 
The Grange stands for progress but 
' 


, 


Davis and' Dixon and made some photos glance. 
In the foreground 
the 
hay 
Tne real baais' however, of the ce'r- not radicalism, never hastily a'bandon- 


of barns at these places; the first at racks and a load of hay are seen, with tifled milk business Is the close veter- 
the State Farm and the other at a cer- 
tified dairy farm. 


Each of these barns are well designed 


for the special purposes for which 
they are used, that at Davis serving as 
a model to Illustrate correct princi- 
ples and as a structure in which to 


grade Durham a-ad Holstein cows feed- 
ing. Beyond the barns a concrete silo 
may be noted in which alfalfa has 
been successfully 
siloed 
for several 


years and fed in the mangers while 
milking is done. 
In fact, alfalfa in 


three forms, 


inarian control and tuberculin test of 
the herds. 
The agitation 
that 
has 


brought fear to hearts of the moth- 


ing old and tried methods 
for 
new 


ones without due deliberation. 


A feature of this session will be the 


attendance of five Past Masters of the 
ers of the precious infants in our well- California State Grange, all of whom 
to-do families, is the main reason for have grown old in Grange service. 


•• 


L '••:•:' -':<^**m^^: 


lhe certified milk system. 
However, 


hay, silage and soiling, one who does not regard this alleged 
danger from uncertified cows as worthy 
of serious 
consideration 
will 
take 


great pleasure and deep content in us- 
ing milk that is free from the unpala- 
table tastes and odors of ordinary milk, 
where cooling, aeration 
and general 


cleanliness is disregarded. 
It is very 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Declaration of Purposes of the Patrons 


of Husbandry. 


Preamble. 


Profoundly impressed with the truth 


satisfying to know that the milk you that the National Grange of the United 
are drinking is free of sediment from stateg should definitely proclaim to 
the time it comes from the udder to the world its general objects, we here- 
tne moment you open the clean-looking by unanimously make this Declaration 
bottle in which it reaches j'ou. 


O/VIRY BARN, UNIVERSITY FARM A T DAVIS. 


carry out feeding experiments. 


This barn has concrete floors, man- 


gers and walls and will probably be in 
ttplendid condition. 50 years hence, if 
woodwork is repainted from time to 
time. 
The main building is arranged 


principal foodstuff used at the 
certified dairies and these dai- 


have become most successful, 
e excellent lighting ,and ventilat- 
facilities are especially apparent 


It is an absolute fact that throe- 


fourths of all milk served by smaller 
dairies is not clean and free of sedi- 
ment and that, as it is carried from 
the cow to the strainer, it is contam- 
inated with dust from the corral, barn 
or body of the animal. Our larger city 
dairies have found 
it necessary 
to 


this supply has passed through con- 
taminating surroundings which sani- 
tary milking barns would prevent. 
It 


„ 
0-._ 'n thls bafn- 
J h e ^ntire .apex of roof is cheerful to believe that we are grad- 


for storage of hay and the mixing of nas ample ventilation and with no ob- ualiy bringing improvement in these 
millstuffs, separately 
from 
two one- struc«ori through the barn there is a matters, and that thev use of sanitary 


story wings that will hold a string of aweeP of fresh air circulating from end dajry barns is increasing constantly, 
each of four milking breeds at one to end and upward to the top ventilat- 
time, when money is available for the 
purchase of such breeds. 
At present 


there are a half dozen Jerseys arid 
twice as many Holsteins, with bulls of 
nil the ordinary dairy breeds. 


The interior equipment at Davis is 


very complete and first-class, the cows 
are separated by a curved pipe from 
the iron pipe stanchion to the concrete 
floor, ending about 18 inches of the 
gutter. 
This curved pipe acts as 
a 


brace for the stanchois and keeps each 
cow to itself. 
Mangers are concrete 


and 
continuous, without 
divisions. 


They are about two feet high next to 
central feed alley and one foot where 
the stanchion pipes are set in. Between 
each swinging stanchion 
there arc: 


three upright pipes, the curved divid- 
ing pipe being connected with the cen- 
ter one. At every fourth division the 
upright is heavier and extends to the 
upper timbers, running lengthwise of 
the barn. The floor space from gutter 
back to the concrete wall is over five 
feet and the floors and walls are reg- 
ularly flushed and free of odors. 
The 


concrete walls are over throe feet high 


glass windows on top of the wad 


ing system. 
On the sides there is the - 


same plan of lighting as at the Davis 
barn, though here- the window sash are 
as close as possible, with an upright 


COST OF SILO. 


The first silos built in this country 


of Purposes of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry: 


General Objects. 


1. United by the strong and faithful 


tie of Agriculture, we mutually resolve 
-to labor for the .goad of our Order, our 
country, and mankind. 


2. We heartily endorse the motto: 


"In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity." 


3. We shall endeavor to advance our 


cause by laboring, to accomplish the 
following objects: 


To develop a better and higher man- 


hood and womanhood among ourselves. 
To enhance the comforts and attrac- 
tions of our homes, and strengthen our 
attachments to our pursuits. To foster 
mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion. To maintain inviolate our laws, 
and to emulate each other in labor, 
to hasten the good time coming. 
To 


reduce our expenses, both individual 
and corporate. To buy less and pro- 
duce more, in order to make our farms 
self-sustaining. To diversify our crops, 
and crop no more than we can culti- 
vate. 
To condense the weight of our 


exports, selling less in the bushel and 
more on hoof and in fleece; less in 
lint, and more \n warp and woof. To 
systematize our Vvork, and calculate in- 
telligently on probabilities, 
To dis- 


countenance the credit 
system, 
the 


mortgage system, the fashion system 
and every other system tending to 
prodigality and bankruptcy. 


We propose meeting together, talking 


together, working together, buying to- 
gether, selling together, and, in gen- 
eral, acting together for our mutual 
CERTIFIED DAIRY BARN AT DIXON. 


only to divide them. The glass win- were much too large for the average JJ^^J10" and advancement- as occa- 
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loan inward allowing light and proper 
certified dairies, 
ventilation that protects 
cows 
from 


at ns to deter many men from building, tration in the Grange. 
We shall con- 


During the past five or rix years, how- stantly strive to secure entire harmony, 


drafts, the air current tending upward 
Tho plan of flashing, out the floors ever, plans hiVe been greatly modified good 
will> vltal Brotherhood among 


of this barn and the drainage system and today a very ijood silo can be built ourselves' and to make our Order per- 
.._ ....„...,.._.,, . 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
- - 
"»- petual. 
We shall earnestly endeavor 


to suppress personal, local, sectional 
and national prejudices, all unhealthy 


to the ventilators in roof. 
The single 


sash on the window plays back and 
forth inside of V-shuped boards, wbi:-h 
also force the current upward, a strip 
on the edge of the boards supporting 
the sash in a loaning position. 
This 


style of windows are generally used 
in all th,e certified dairy barns, and if 
flushings out to 


is undoubtedly tho best found at any for .200 and „., 
dairy in the state. Every part of the 
floors, gutters, manners and foundation 
are IJuilt 01' concrete and all this is 
thoroughly washed after each milking, 
with the- gutters sloped to carry off the 


Tho cost of a stave silo is probably 


less than that of any other. One that rivalry, all selfish ambition 
Faithful 


is 16 feet in diameter anri about 35 adherence to these principles will in- 


kept clean are Ideal. 


The feeding alloy is not tracked, as a 


truck runs from the food mixing rooms, 
to carry metal puns in which each iiow 
lias a ration to suit her lactation pe- 
riod and milk capacity, 
a record 
of 


which is part of tho farm system. 
In 


addition to mixed rations, alfalfa hay 
is fed ou'side in racks, go th.it every 
animal may 
fill up to her individual 


needs, between milking.*, without ex- 
posing the milk to dust from hay. 


On ouch side of these milking wiii^s 


back of cows, a litter 
carrier track 


curves to the center of th;. 
1 hr.il,iiiu; at 


(lie center and manure is run o-n from 
this center doorway 
to an 
t-nclust d 


and covered reservoir, abi.ut a hurdi\d 
feet distant. 
Drains from the -;!itt''rs 


cprry liquids to covered cesspools in 
tho corral, as flours arc flushed daily. 


At tho present time interesting feed- 


ing scheme.') are h; in;; conducted ai tlu> 
Davis farm, as I learned from Air. K. O. 
Voorhies, who is keeping records of 
them. 
One that lias by on completed, 


took a bunch of pigs for the experi- 
ments and now Mr. Yoorhie.s is com- 
paring a straight alfalfa feeding- ex- 
periment with one that includes alfalfa 


covered cesspool in 


til!.- corral, also loiioretfd and washed 
daily into the c.t-r--pool. This cesspool 
is quite deep and lias a division wall 
across center, nae eorr.partmont hold- 
ing the flurfhiii-j;.s at;d the other con- 
taining a centrifugal pump at the bot- 
tom with a pipe through the dividing 
wall near bottom from the pump to 
liquids. As the ev.sbponl fills, the pump 
in .started lo i m p l y 
it into the irri- 


gating ditches that run through alfalfa 
fields 
adjoining the barn. 
Electric 


pnuer iincjs come down from the Sier- 
ras through Di\,iii uiai po.vcr is cheap 
and unlimiud 
;,iul thid 
operates a 


pump on the p l a t e that throws a six- 
inch stream of wat< r into the irrigat- 
ing canal that rut;:: close to the barn, 
into which the contents of th • cesspool 
mingle and y=i out over the fields, pro- 
ducing' m a r v i ! ; u < crops, 


lake all ceiiiiit-,1 s\ sterna it is re- 


quired to v.asii i'.i\va the ='lanks of the 
eou s bofniv v-;,eii aiilking. 
The flanks 


are first yone over with a brush dipped 
****"» ""TI ""'' K**T "" ,"*"*"^fii,a' T"~ 
4 
For °Ll1' business interests, we u«- 


imo a pail of w,.:,r .0 loosen the dirt penter' !t can be done for a ilttle less" sire to bring producers and consum- 
uml then a man follows with a hose 
Manufacturers now make excellent ers, farmers and manufacturers, into 


to rinse this »li..\;i, long enough in ad- stave silos and ship them knocked the most direct and friendly relations 


WING OF DAIRY HAR-N, UNIVERSITY FA KM. 


feet high will hold 150 tons; and this sure our mental, moral, social and ma- 
can be constructed at a cost around terial advancement. 
$200. 
If a farmer is handy with tools, 


and does not have to employ a c:\r- 


Business Relations. 


vance of milking to allow the udder to down, ready to put up at almost any possible. Hence we must dispense with 
dry from animal heat. 
This hosing price to suit. The objection to stave a surplus of middle men, not that we 


as part of the ration, and this is prob- serves lo prevent dust from filling the silos is that they are liable to shrink are unfriendly to them, but we do not 
ably the first time thte lias betn done, atmosphere and greu care is taken in in the summer-time and need more re- need*them. 
Their surplus and their 


with u careful record k«gt as to results, this respect. 
pairing than those made of stone, ce- exactions diminish our profits, 


at least in Californi* 
-Alter the cows havfe bee-n washed ment, brick and other materials. 
We wage no sjrgr***!^ 


.a*™- 


.-**-.-. 
,.j97-*,'""** 


i«*ffi«t a»y other tnter«*t» whatever, 


the contrary, all ot» aeta and All 
effortsj w> far a* business til eoti- 


, ata not only for th« benefit 


of the producer and consumer, but also 
for all other Interests that tend to 
bring those two parties, into speedy 
and economical contact 
Hence we 


hold that transportation companies of 
every kind are necessary to our suc- 
cess, that their interests, and harmo- 
nious action is mutually advantageous, 
keeping in view the first sentence in 
our Declaration of principles 6"f action, 
that "Individual 
happiness depends 


upon general prosperity." 


We shall, therefore, advocate for 


every State the increase in every prac- 
tical way, of all facilities for trans- 
porting cheaply to the seaboard, or 
between home producers and consum- 
ers, all the productions of our country. 
We adopt It as our fixed purpose to 
"open out the channels in nature's great 
ar£eries, that the life blood of com- 
merce may flow freely." 


We are not enemies of railroads, 


navigable and irrigating canals, nor 
any corporation that will advance our 
Industrial Interests, nor of any labor- 
ing classes. 


In our noble Order there is no com- 


munism, no agrarian ism. 


We are opposed to such spirit and 


management of any corporation or en- 
terprise as tends to oppress the people 
and rob them of their just profits. We 
are not enemies to capital, but we 
oppose tyranny of monopolies. 
We 


long to see the antagonism between 
capital and lab'or removed by com- 
mon consent, and by an enlightened 
statesmanship worthy of the 19th cen- 
tury. 
We are opposed to excessive 


salaries, high rates of interest and ex- 
orbitant per cent profits in trade. They 
greatly increase our burdens, and do 
not bear a proper proportion to the 
profits of producers. 
We desire only 


self-protection, and the protection of 
every true interest of our land, by 
legitimate 
transactions, 
legitimate 


trade, legitimate profits. 


Education. 


We shall advance the cause of edu- 


cation among ourselves, and for our 
children, by all just mean within our 
power. We especially advocate for our 
agricultural and industrial 
colleges, 


that practical agriculture, 
domestic 


science and all the arts which adrn the 
home, be taught in their courses of 
study. 


The Grange Not Partisan. 


5. We emphatically and sincerely 


assert the oft-repeated truth taught in 
our organic law, that the Grange—Na- 
tional, State or Subordinate—is not 
a political or party organization. 
No 


Grange, if true to its obligations, can 
discuss partisan or sectarian questions, 
nor 
call 
political 
conventions, 
nor 


oominate candidates, nor even discuss 
their merits in its meetings. 


Yet the principles we teach underlie 


all true politics, all true statesmanship, 
and if properly carried out, will tend 
to purify the whole political atmos- 
phere of our country. 
For we seek 


the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. 


We must always bear in mind that 


no one, by becoming a Patron of Hus- 
bandry, gives up that inalienable right 
and duty wiiich belongs to every Amer- 
ican citizen, to take a proper interest 
in the politics of his country. 


On the contrary, it is right for every 


members to do all in his power legi- 
timately to influence for good the ac- 
tion of any political party to which 
he belongs. It is his duty to do all he 
can in his own party to put down brib- 
ery, corruption and trickery; to see 
that none but competent, faithful and 
honest men, who will unflinchingly 
stand by our interests, are nominated 
for all positions of trust; and to have 
carried out the principle which should 
characterize every Patron, that 
The Office Should S«ek the Man, and 


Not the Man the Office. 


We acknowledge the broad principle 


that difference of opinion is no crime, 
and hold that "progress toward truth 
is made by difference of opinion," while 
"the fault lies in bitterness of contro- 
versy." 


We desire a proper equality, equity 


and fairness, protection for the weak, 
restraint upon the strong, in short, 
justly distributed burdens and justly 
distributed power. These are Amer- 
ican ideas, the very essence of Amer- 
ican independence, and to advocate to 
the contrary is unworthy of the sons 
and daughters of the American Re- 
public. 


We cherish the belief that sectional- 


ism is and of a right- should be dead 
and buried with tho past. 
Our work 


is for the present and future. In our 
agricultural brotherhood and its pur- 
poses, we shall recognize no North, 
no South, no East, no West. 


It i» reserved by eveiry Patron, as 


the right of a freeman, to affiliate with 
any party that will best carry out his 


CITRUS 
FRUITS 


THE CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY. 
T 


HE orange was first cultivated la 
the United States in Florida and 
Louisiana, arid subsequently 
In 


California. 
The varieties 
are very 


numerous, but by far the most popular 
and widely-known variety is the Wash- 
ington Navel. 
It was first brought 


Into this country from Bahia, Brazil, 
in 18"\ by William Saunders of the 
Unite x States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and was named by him "Bahia." 


Twelve trees only were imported, two 


of which were obtained by Mrs. L. C. 
Tibbetts of ^Riverside, in 1873, and as 
buds were taken from these trees and 
the cultivation of it spread through 
the district, it became also known as 
the Riverside Navel to distinguish it 
from a similar, though inferior, variety 
which had 
been introduced in 1874 


from Australia, and was at one time 
cultivated on a considerable scale in 
Orange county. There were many oth- 
er types growing in southern Califor- 
nia at that time, most of which were 
descended from trees planted, around 
the Missions by tb<e Spanish Fathers. 


The variety was named by Califor- 


nians the Washington Navel in -honor 
of the .capital from which it was receiv- 
ed, but its formal title remains 
as 


"Bahia." 
Both these original trees 


were transplanted in 1903, one on Mag- 
nolia avenue, and the other in the court 
of Mission Inn, Riverside, by President 
Roosevelt. 


Three-fourths of the oranges in Cal- 


ifornia are now of the Washington 
variety, the remainder comprising the 
Valencia Late as the most important 
variety, with fewer of the St. Michael, 
Mediterranean Sweet, Thompsons, Ru- 
by, Blood, Jaffa, Seedlings and Tan- 
gerines. 


'The two species of St. Michael, 


grown in the Azores are the "San 
Miguel," and "Selecta" (a native of 
Cape Verde Islands). 
The 
former 


ripene from December to June, and the 
latter from June till September. 


The cultivation of the Jaffa orange 


in Palestine, has largely increased in 
recent years; the orange groves in the 
Jaffa district now cover upwards of 
13,000 acres, and the Alexandretta dis- 
trict, about 7000 acres. 


The total shipments from other coun- 


tries are equivalent to approximately 
21,000,090 boxes of 'California capacity. 
California, therefore, provides about 40 
per cent of the total orange supply of 
the world and three-fourths of'the total 
production of the United States. Spain 
produces about the same quantity of 
oranges as (California. 


Japan is now growing navel oranges 


in 
considerable 
quantities. In lull 


there were 1,067,659 trees, and planting 
is rapidly extending. Three years-ago 
these oranges were seldom seen in the 
market of northern Japan, now • they 
are to be had in every part of Japan 
at 18 to 30 cents a dozen, according 
to quality. The fruit is good in qual- 
ity, thin skinned, Juicy, and sweet, They 
have been . recently exported in con- 
siderable 
quantities 
to 
Australia, 


where, on account of their cheapness, 
they have successfully competed with 
the California navel oranges, and last 
winter 1000 boxes are reported to have 
been shipped to the United £tates. 


Every one can remember when all 


domestic oranges were called either 
California or Florida oranges. Now all 
this is changed, and there is not only 
a considerable number of well-known 
varieties, but a large number of differ- 
ent brands. 


The citrus fruit industry hae reached 


its present development in southern 
California, which is made up largely 
of San Bernadino, San Gabriel, and 
San Fernando valleys, and in the coast 
region in Orange and 
Los • Angeles 


counties. 
There are smaller but less 


favorable regions in Santa Barbara and 
Ventura counties, close to the moun- 
tains-, and in San Diego county oranges 
have also been cultivated from an early 
period, and as far as Butte county in 
the north, and Tulare, Fresno and Kern 
counties in Central California. 


It was not until ^886, however, t*<at 


the first regular orchard was planted 
for the purpose of profit, and since 
then the progress of the industry has 
been rapid. 
In 1890 California 
had 


1757 citrons, 11,495 guavaa, 2007 limes, 
and 145,000 pineapples in San Bernar- 
dino county. In 1900 the numbers were: 
4780 citron*, 7056 guavaa, 1815 pineap- 
ples, and 2690 Japanese persimmons. 


One of the most promising and thriv- 


ing portions of the San Joaquln val- 
ley is now devoted to the production 
of citrus fruits in Tulare and Fresno 
counties'. The first commencement of 
orange growing in this district waa 
made at Lindsay in Tulare county, on 
a email scale in 1890. 


The orange crop of northern Califor- 


nia matures from four to gix weeks 
earlier than it does in the southern 
part of the State, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is from 200 to 500 miles 
farther north. This unusual condition 
is due to the topography of the Pacific 
coafct. The two large San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys in Central and 
Northern California lie between two 


great mountain ranges extending north 
aind south. The coast range mountains 
shut off the modifying, influences of 
tho ®6a, causing relatively higher night 
temperatures 
during 
the 
summer 


months than prevail in the southern 
part of the State. 


In Southern California San Bernar- 


dino is the largest producer of or- 
anges, ^with 1,951,264 bearing trees, Los 
Angeles has 1,674, 695, and Riverside 
1,021,957 and Orange county 478,272. In 
Northern and Central California Tulare 
leads with 801,151, Butte 147,412, Fres- 
no 85,781, Kern 80,940, and Sacramento 
46,256. The shipments from this part 
of the State show a very large increase, 
the number of cars of oranges ,being 
4213 compared with 2687 in 1911, and 
172 cars of lemons against 127 lust 
year. 


Pomelos are also grown to a consid- 


erable extent, the two leading counties 
being San Bernardino with 13,134 bear- 
Ing trees, and Tulare with 8114. Some 
idea of the size and value of the crop, 
and of the immense benefit derived by 
growers by a well organized associa- 
tion, is shown by the resulte obtained 
by the California Fruit Growers' Ex- 
change, the largest and most success- 
ful of all the co-operative institutions 
formed by the fruit growers. 
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CITRUS FRUITS 


HOT OBTAIN IMFOtHATlON OF GREAT VALUE 


| AS 10 THE IKAL CONDITIONS THAT PJffiMILIM 
. F L O R I D A 
•FAMOUS FOR TH6 FUVOR AND QUALITY 


OF ITS ORANGES AND OftAPE FRUIT- 


AWNOTMB 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


BY ADDRESSING 


WILBUR MCCOY, A.8 L ACENT. DESK A. 


JACKSONVILLE. FLORIDA. 


CALIFORNIA AVACADO GROWERS. 


Advised to Plant Only Such Varieties 


as Have Proved Their Com- 


mercial Value. 


T 


O prospective avocado planters 
in Southern California who may 
consider 
the 
advisability 
of 


planting avocados on an extensive com- 
mercial scale, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture offers a word 
of caution. Many varieties of avocado 
of which a considerable number have 
recently been imported from without 
the state, have never fruited at any 
point within the state, so far as 
is 


known to the department. For this 
reason their suitability for commercial 
culture in their new environment is 
still a matter of question. 


Experience 
with young 
avocado 


trees of certain varieties; principally 
the large fruited West 
Indian 
and 


South American kinds introduced in 
Southern California has, up to the 
present, seemed rather .discouraging 
than otherwise. The newly introduced 
plants have proved considerably more 
susceptible to frost than some of the 
Mexican types which have fruited in 
California, and during the cold weath- 
er of January, 1913, many trees of the 
West Indian and South American vari- 
eties were killed in localities where 
Mexican trees survived. These trees 
•were all young specimens and probably 
not able to withstand as low tempera- 
tures as a mature tree; nevertheless, 
past experience has indicated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that all so- 
called South American varieties which 
have been tested were much more ten- 
der than numerous Mexican varieties 
established in the California trade. 


California 
avocado 
planters 
have 


seemed particularly 
desirous of ob- 


taining a variety that ripens late in 
the fall. The mere fact, however, that 
a variety fruits in Florida in the 
fall does not 
necessarily determine 


that it will fruit during the same sea- 
son in California. 
Indeed the differ- 


ent climatic conditions of the two re- 
gions might possibly alter the fruiting 
season. This is known to be the case 
with several varieties introduced to 
California, from other regions. 


Numerous varieties of avocado which 


have originated Iqcally as seedlings 
are now offered by California nurse- 
rymen. 
Others have been introduced 


from the cooler regions of Mexico, and 
give promise of being as well adapted 
to California conditions as those of 
local origin, most of the local seed- 
lings, in fact, 'being the progeny of 
trees growing at various 
points in 


Mexico and Guatemala. 


Thoae who contemplate the estab- 


lishment of a commercial avocado or- 
chard at present would certainly be 
safer, therefore, in planting varieties 
which they know to be adapted to Cal- 
ifornia conditions rather than to un- 
dertake the extensive planting of any 
varieties the hardiness of which hue 
not been established. 
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after it left tho Middle West. 
This 


resulted in growers giving preference 
to marketw west of the Berkshlres, 
where more expeditious handling and 
selling were aswured. With the short- 
ening of one day in transit period 
from the Middle West to New England, 
California lemons and oranges are ex- 
pected to cut a bigger figure In New 
England markets than heretofore bo- 
cause Boston and other points will get 
California fruit at about the same time 
that New York and Pennsylvania will 
get shipments eet rolling if the rail- 
road officials live up to their promise. 


CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY HURT 


BY NEW TARIFF. 


By Hon. E. A. Hayes. 


QUICK CITRUS DELIVERY. 


Citrus fruit growers have been agree- 


bly surprised by the announcement 
that a quicker delivery of fruit* to 
Boston has been decided upon through 
a rearrangement of the New York fast 
freight trains scheduler from 8t. Louis, 
Peoria and Chicago, which provide for 
third-night arrival at point? of dee- 
tination. 


Heretofore fruit Ualua have arrived 


in Boston 
and other New England 


towns early in the morning and the 
fruit 
in moat csae« could not bo 


placed on »Ue market until five days 


"The Underwood bill will hit tho in- 


dustries of California very hard. Prob- 
ably the citrus fruit industry will be 
hit the hardest. The tariff on orangeH 
will be reduced frY>m one cent a pound 
to one-half a cent a pound, whllo tho 
tariff on lemons will be reduced from 
one and one-half cents a pound to one- 
half cent a pound. The finer grade of 
our oranges probably will not bo af- 
fected by thin, at) their quality is HU- 
perior to that of the foreign oranguu, 
and people will buy them, even at the 
higher price, but this is not true of th*» 
lower grade of orangey nor of lemons. 


"The California lemon l« no better 


in quality than the Sicilian, with which 
it has to compete. It cos IB much more 
to produce the lemon 
in 
California 


than in Italy, and freight to points -ant 
of the MlHBouri river In Borne C.UHI-H is 
three times that of the Sicilian lemon." 


It i» the experience of many growers 


that 
fresh 
arirnal 
manures 
ruuko 


strong vines but not much fruil, while 
it tends to induce rot and mildew, \vhiiM 
potauh and euperiJhQSphateB product* 
quite the opposite 


I rill 


Charles Tenney Jackson 
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of Preceding Chapter*. 


Uncle Michigan, an aftor the war 
rebel, soldier living with another old 
Confederate captain In the Louisiana 
swatnps picks up Aurelie, a baby girl, 
astray from an orphan asylum, on the 
streets of New Orleans, mistaking her 
for a boy. The old soldiers have been 
looking- for a boy to bring up and edu- 
cate that he may revive and lead their 
lost cause. They bring her up to young 
girlhood and Uncle Michigan and Aure- 
lie find themselves settled near the 
Iowa river town 
of Rome with John 


JLindstrom, a quarry hand, who becomes 
soured and turns against the world be- 
cause he Is unjustly sentenced to a day 
In jail for contempt of the court of 
Judge Van Hart, Harlan's father—Har- 
lan loves Aurelie and meets her out- 
side the village in the evening and in- 
duces her to go with him to his mother 
to confess their attachment. 


(Continued From I^mt Week) 


Then a miracle came to Aurelie. 


Something (hat In all her wild pasnion 
and jealous freedom of the South she 
had not dreamed could be. 
She saw 


Harlan dancing with Elise Dickinson, 
saw him pasw in the throng, the waltz- 
ing couples, the figures of dainty ^irls 
in white and pink and delicate blues. 
And the music, dreamy and exquisite, 
calling to her heart all she had read or 
felt might be of light and laughter and 
goodness—all that one with a soul to 
love would love, even as one starved. 
Saw and was unmoved by jealousy, by 
passion, by resentment or desire. Only 
she felt some pure and lofty pity tug 
her heart, whether for Mrs. Van Hart, 
or Harlan, or herself, she could noi tell. 
Only she no longer felt the little fool, 
absurd in her pride, but as though she 
had 
accomplished some 
wonderful 


thing that raised her above every one, 
even in this great, lady's eyes. 


Yes, she could look dumb and clear- 


eyed on Harlan dancing with Elise, and 
without desire or eyll. She drew back 
find held tho curtains clown and nodderl 
to the mother. 


"I'm afraid," she said—"I'll tell him 


MO." 
She. moved toward the veranda 


door across the room and there she 
nodded again. 
"If he loves me, Mrs. 


Van Hart, he'll come back to me, any- 
way, if it was years and years! 
But 


I won't let him—never—never—never!" 


Then, as she turned to go, she was 


conscious that Harlan was in the other 
door. 
Harlan, and behind him the 


laughing group of dancers. 
Ho saw 


her just as she stepped into the cool 
October dark; and midway, under the 
lights, his mother, gracious, smiling, 
turned to the guests in welcome. And 
a weal fear shot across his face. He 
c.hfcked a cry as he broke from Miss 
Dickinson's arm and dashed across the 
room. But quick as he was, his mother 
was before him, in the doorway, block- 
ing his e«T(-:ss, yet carelessly, unnoted, 
her arm to the frame. 


"Afothe.r!" he shouted. 
"What have 


you done?" 


For answer she looked at him. And 


Aurelie, outside, a wraith melting in 
the moonlight under tho maples, turn- 
ing her head, saw the mother's face. 
It was tense with a desperate and 
beautiful hardness, convulsed with hor- 
ror, yet controlled as by the art of an 
actress; and her slender figure was a 
stool In spring sot against him. 
Au- 


relie gave a gasp of admiration as shi.- 
Hid—terror and admiration, for it was 
as if Hiirlnn waa about to strike the 
woman In the doorway. 


"What have you done?" he whisp- 


ered. "What have you done?" 


His mother's hand was on his. She 


turned to the gay little groups who 
were now strolling from the music- 
room, gracious. Imperturable, victori- 
ous. He stood staring out at the Rick 
of the leaves. Once he blurted a man's 
savagery upon her, and once he turned 
to go. But they were all about him 
now, laughing. Elise came to him by 
the window where he again waa staring 
out. 


"Vv hut's the matter, Harlan? 
You 


look us If you had seen a ghost!" 


"I have." 
Again he fought his des- 


perate insurgecce to quit them all, to 
curse them all—to shout his anger and 
his humiliation at them all and leave. 
But he smiled, after a moment, into 
Elian's friendly eyes, bantering chum- 
my eyes; in a little while he was him- 
self, gracious, hnnerturable. 


The Van Hart hereditament won. 


CHAPTER VI. 


To Occupy the Land. 


Aurelie sped up the narrow road that 


skirted the rocky face of Eagle Point 
bluff, on one side the creek shrouded 
with laurel and sumac, on the other the 
uncouth board fences of the rear lots 
of the town. She did not Ueed ber 


steps. Once, on a rise of the path, she 
stopped and gazed storiJy back at the 
lights of the house. At last she seemed 
to understand that ehe had been bowed 
out, dismissed in a, maner so marvel- 
ously gracious that she, the little fool, 
had not known it—she had stood with 
a heart so full of gratefulness thaCt she 
had not dared trust her voice: she had 
given all with an inexplicable rapture 
of renunciation. She was burning with 
a fear that she had been -outrageousjy 
tricked, and then a knowledge that, in 
some desolating way, the mother was 
right. 


"She never shook hands with me," 


the girl whispered and climbed on, her 
P?le face turned to tfie hills, "She just 
smiled! And had her way! Oh, I wish 
I could do that—that's being a ladyi" 
Then she turned fiercely to look back. 
"I hate 'em—all of 'em! They're differ- 
ent. Harlan's different—I see now'" 


Then a lasl faint note of the piano 


came on the night wind, and she shut 
her ears with her hands and fled on to 
gain the cliff, up, anywhere, to silence 
.and to freedom. 
S"he burst around the 


buttress of rock where the road ended 
in Eagle Point trail, and there, direct- 
ly behind the News office fence, a man 
in shirt-sleeves was emptying a basket 
of bottles down the creek bank. 
The 


girl almost struck him as she sped 
across the footbridge. He stopped his 
task, looked up, cried after her, and 
then followed. 
She reached the trail 


and heard him toiling on among the 
boulders. 


"Aurelie!" he gasped: 
"What's the 


matter?" 


She did not answer and he leaped 


on. But the girl gained swiftly on him, 
steep as the ascent was, until he.saw 
her slip on a. pinnacle of rock, heard 
her cry out and pitch down into a hoi- - 
low filled with dry leaves. 
He dashed 


on to find her a prisoner in the Pocket, 
waist deep in the leaves, sullen, breath- 
ing hard, her hair disordered. 
She 


would not look at him. 


"Aurelie—what on earth's the mat- 


ter?" 


"I fell and broke my arm." 
He leaped down and struggled to 


her. They both were panting. "You're 
suffering!" 
Mr. Curran gasped. 


She laughc'l and flung a bloody little 


hand up to him. 'He saw her tense and 
tragic face; there was more than mor- 
tal hurt there. 


Ho took her arm and she rebelled, 


pulling it away until she writhed with, 
pain. 
But he made her sit, and tore 


his handkerchief to bind the cut, after 
examining it. 


"It's 
not 
broken, 
Aurelie! 
Only 


gashed—maybe sprained." 


"T wish it was broken—everything!" 
He could hear her heart heat as he 


bout 10 bind the wrist. 
"You little 


Fiivncre—running 
off 
wild 
like this. 


And the prize winner, Aurelie! 
The 


most beautiful girl in all the West, 
they say!" 


She stared dumbly at him. Per ha).s 


he, too, was mocking her, playing on 
her full heart, her heedless generosity, 
her hungry soul, her love. There was 
none of her small popes and airs about 
her now, but the Celt's romance stirred 
In him at some wild beauty in her. 
When he had bound her arm she quiv- 
ered, and he had a sense she was about 
to leap from him like a creature of tho 
woods at the chance of freedom. Then 
she turned to him. 


"She 
fooled 
me; 
and 
I'm 
going 


away." 


"Fooled you?" 
"His mother. And I said I'd give him 


up to her, but i:ow I see she only fooled 
me.. I hate them now—and him, too!" 


"Aurelio!" Mr. Curran was bewil- 


dered. "I never knew of this affair— 
you and Harlan. Ifs astounding"—he 
rubbed his forehead—"impossible!" 


"You think so, too?" she blurted. 


"All right, I'm a fool, I gueas. Put Til 
show 'em." She came directly to him, 
"Oh, Mr. Curran, I want to go away! 
I told 'ern I'd give up this prize thing, 
if he wanted me to. But now it's dif- 
ferent. Mr. Curran, I want to be some- 
body!" 


She was staring at him in the moon- 


light. 
Mr. Curran could not stand 


that; his own vagabond heart throb- 
bed mightily. He, too, waa the exile, 
the 
outlander. 
To be somebody! 


Right then and there Mr. Curran knew 
ho would lead any forlorn hope for her, 
for any one who wanted to be some- 
body. 


"You are!" he cried. "And you can 


go away, too, and show "em!" 


Her white face stirred a bit. Then, 


with the direct simplicity of hsr down- 
river years, she muttered: Mr. Curran, 
1 could Just love you. I never 


have been a beautiful girl if it. hadn't 
been for you!" 


Mr. Curran sat down and. rubbed the 


bald spot on his head. He wats a man 
who had walked alone and known the 
sorrow of evil. He put a kindly hand 
-to her shoulder. He .was trying to be- 
lieve he had a great fatherly pity for 
her. 


"Now, little girl," he said, "let's walk 


the trail home. It's beautiful-*we can 
see the river in a moment—there! The 
Mississippi! 'Way off there you came 
frond, didn't you? I lived there once, 
Aurelie. I left a bit of my heart there 
among your people. You're something 
of a savage, and you'll never get rid of 
what the"wilderness put in you—never, 
never—God bless you! People will 
never understand, but I do!" 


'She sighed. "I wish you'd take me 


away, Mr. Curran—and let me do 
something. Just like Uncle Mich said: 
'To occupy the land!'" . 


"You 
shall!" 
he 
cried 
riotously.. 


"Why, what a chance you've got, Au- 
relie! 
You're the little rebel done 


come up the river to occupy the land! 
You must come to the office tomorrow, 
for two men are coming from Chicago 
to see you. The Sunday editor of the 
Chronicle,, and an artist to draw you. 
And the Chronicle will give you a prize. 
One hundred dollars.' It's not much. 
It's all an advertising scheme with the 
Chronicle, of course, but for you—Au- 
relie, you'll be rich and famous one of 
these days, just see If you're not!" 


She rubbed the bloody little bandage 


on her wrist and stared over the town. 
"I just will! And I just love you, Mr. 
Curran! You're all the friend I got!" 


Mr. Curran gasped again. 
"I sure 


will help you, Aurelie. This old town's 
got no use for either of us. We're the 
insurgents!" 
And he took her hand 


gaily on the path and danced her along 
until, to her set pale lips a smile had 
to come. And after it a sob; and then 
the smile again! 


When Mr. Curran left her at L,ind- 


strom's fence he went back in a dream 
to his old print-shop. 
He lighted the 


gas and took his pipe, filled it, sat down 
and drew aimlesly on it half an hour 
before he discovered it was not burn- 
ing. 


"Wasting my 
life," 
he* muttered, 


"wasting my life! 
By jove, that little 


girl's got me going! I'm going to wake 
up and do something, too!" 


He did. He fxi'mbled around until he 


found a match. 


The most beautiful girl perhaps in 


all America! 
Could .the sentimental 


Mr. Curran sleep after that? His hair 
was thin and he had swung the circlR 
and come back to the prosy old town, 
but no matter! He took a photograph 
out of his desk a dozen times to study 
it. 
Some careless miracle of an ob- 


scure country studio had caught an 
arch stateliness, a breathing grace, a 
spiritual purity that made the town 
gasp when it saw the thing—gasp, and 
then declare it could not possi'oly be 
the 
bootlegger's 
girl. 
Mr. 
Curran 


groped for the entrancement; 
yes, it 


was she—he had seen her face so in the 
moonlight. 


"The dear kid," he murmured, and 


kissed the picture and laid it away. 


Aurelie went about the next morning 


in a dream. 
She helped Mrs. Lind- 


strom with the breakfast dishes and 
then carried the baby out on the sun- 
shii.e of the porch to play with him. 
Neighbor women came and went. Al- 
ready they were discussing her, she 
knew. 
The household had been in a 


hubbub, she the calmest of them nil— 
Old Michigan's astounded questions, 
John's suspicious fanaticism, the wife's 
silly comments, the boys' puzzled awe. 


Aurelie a-golng to have her picture 


in the paper! 
* 


Well. H was like Aurelie. To Knute 


ard Peter she was ever the princess off 
on amazing adventures, a fairy who 
played with them and yet was not of 
them. From the porch she watched 
them milking a lean-hipped 
heifer 


which they had aroused, standing with 
their bare feet in the steam of her bed 
to avoid 
the frosty grass. Knute 


shivered in his cotton shirt; above the 
singsong of the milking his chattering 
voice retorted to Peter: 


"Aw, Aurelie, she ain't a-goin1 to, get 


stuck up I She'll come out and go rab- 
bit huntin' with us fellers even if she 
does get her picture in the paper!" 


I^ater she went past them in the 


yard, dressed in her best gown, a 
cheap fantastic circlet of brass in her 
hair which Uncle Michigan had given 
fcer years ago. She rarely wore a hat, 
for she had none to her pride. The 
boys yelled their friendly derision at 
fcer finery. From the porch Mrs. Und- 


atrom 
whjned 
her fright. 
She was 


"clean upset" by Aurelie's fortune. But 
maybe it meant a job. "Lord knows 
we need it. John laid up with his arm 
and Albert not workin* steady. Maybe 
Aurelie would get a Job In the News 
office, but L,ord knows what would 
happen to a girl who got her name in, 
the paper. She sniffed on to the neigh- 
bor -woman, and Aurelie marched on 
with vast pride. Not all the beauty of 
the October sun level from the hills 
against the filigree of red and gold 
hung against the cliff face could stir 
this beater, labor woman of the cities. 
"Lofd knows Auielie'll get us all in the 
papers. 
Ain't my man had enough 


hard luck without thie?" 


Aurelie went on, a slender scarlet 


figure on the leaf-carpeted creek road. 
She wilfully passed the bridge to cross 
Stnsinawa 
on 
the 
mossy 
stonea 


among the rushing water. A red squir- 
rel scolded her from the willows, and 
she charged Wm laughingly, her breath 
quick in the keen air, her eyes bright 
with delightful freedom. ^And while the 
squirrel barked his indignation from a 
safe tree, ahe laughed again, and then 
suddenly remembered that she was 
trying to be miserable, and yet rebel- 
ling against it with ail her pride. 


When she came to the neat houses 


of High street the eyes of early house- 
wives, airing their rugs, caught her 
gipsy figure; they whispered to the 
household, and noses flattened against 
the panes to watch her pass. Already, • 
despite Mr. Curran's effort to hold the 
story for the Sunday papers, the town 
was buzzing with Aurelie Lir.dstrom's 
notoriety. It was aghast, it was in- 
credulous; but when ehe passed it ran 
to see and whispered.. When she 
neared the square and passed a shop 
where the cheerful anvils rang, she 
was conscious that the work stopped 
and the smiths' came out of the blue 
haze in their leather aprons to stare 
after her: and when a farm "wagon 
came along, heaped with frosted corn, 
the hired man hailed her; and when 
she passed the Hub Clothing Store a 
dapper clerk called: "Hello, Aurelie!" 
And all the other clerks and Ih* pro- 
prietor 
gathered , open-mouthed, to 
whisper. 


She set her shoulders straighter and 


marched on into the News 
office. 


The editor arose hastily and stared at 
her. Then he sighed and came to her 
with his hand out. "Aurelie, I see it 
now!" 


"What?" she asked innocently. 
"The beauty winner: Oh, we're a. lot 


of chumps .around'this old town! Here 
you grew up among us and nobody ever 
suspected. You're the most beautiful 
girl I ever saw!" 
. 
She sat down perplexedly. Jim Mims» 


the tramp printer, toothless and whis- 
ky-soaked, grii ned at her over his 
case. Aleck, the press boy, stopped his 
work. 
Rube Van Hart, the broken- 


down ball-i'layer, stuffing old papers 
into the stove, lifted his derby awk- 
wardly: 
"Morning, AureHe!" 


All the world seemed radiant with 


friendliness! The editor had her hand 
and refused to drop it. His eyes were 
bright with eagerness. 


"Right here in my old shop," he said, 


"Is Cinderella!" 


She looked seriously at him. She 


had never known anybody like Wiley 
T. Curran. He seemed like a man who 
had produced a miracle when he mere- 
ly meant to knock out his pipe. There 
it was, the sparks flew, and the fairy 
stood on tiptoes smiling at him! An 
Irishman had to believe in them. 


"Miss Cinderella," went on Curran, 


"there come the Chronicle men now 
from the Parsons House. Those peo- 
ple sent Max Jerome down to sketch 
you—the top-r otch Illustrator in tha 
business." 


She had never heard of him. Two 


men came in: 
one fat, short, busy- 


looking; the other a lanky youth who 
laid down a flat case of card papers 
and turned a good-humored ironical 
face directly on her, 


"And you're Aurelie Llndstrom," he 
said. "Well, well!" 


The stout little man took her hand 


warmly at Curran's introduction. "The 
Chronicle wants to congratulate you. 
Miss Lindstrom. It's great! Curraji, 
here, has been telling about you"-he 
looked flustered for a tninute— "&nd it's 
great stuff! But ve don't want these 
state papers to get in on this until we 
spread 
on It 
Sunday—understand! 


Don't let 'em get your picture, or tu?< 
you. And we got to make that 11:20 
train from the Junction"—he looked 4t 
his watch—"and Max wants to sketch 
you, We're going to run a three-color 
border on the' tup' that's a pippin.- 
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Sfcfc didn't cnderaland a word of It 


8fi§ looked appealingly at Mr, Curratt. 
Then she was conscious that Max, the 
artist, wafi sketching her swiftly, si- 
lently, .glancing first at her and then al 
the light In the News' dingy windows 
and then at his board, 


"Say," went on the assistant Sunday 


editor, "I'm mighty glad you got it, 
Miss Llndstro'.n. You see the Chroni- 
cle contest was straight—it was no 
frame up for one of those show girls, 
who are always butting in on these 
things. 
"I tell you I never was so 


pleased at anything as to find you 
didn't know a thing about it!" 


"Not 
a blamed thing!'' cried Mr. 


Curran. "till I told her! Why, 1 even 
forgot I ever sent those pictures in. 
The most beautiful 
v/oman—" 
He 


startd at her, and then broke off 
mournfully: "Say, Dickinson, the gro- 
cer, telephoned In this morning with 
an awful roar. 


News omce to his old 
to see Wiley, tfheti Ur 
inel Aurelte'a blank #a£e and fteufed AS 
blankly at her. She saw his big sensi- 
tive nose quiver, he stared furiously at 
.Max and his work; so furiously that 
she waa frightened and tried to speak 
to him. But her voice failed her, and 
Harlan, looking now at her, spoke dog- 


you going into this?" 


"This abominable contest—going to 


have your picture in and all the stuff 
Printed about you!" 


He was mad with despair. It seemed; 


he almost leaped in the doorway. "You 
shan't!" he roared. 


"Yes, I shall!" She looked fixedly at 


him. "I Just made up my mind. I'm 


somebody!" 


The young man stare'd at her. Then 


he whirled about, looked at her from 
the sidewalk and went on without an- 


back to Max and tried to smile. 


•toff concerning Wm and 
Lindstrom,—nothirg definite, but all 
the more perplexing for that Hurlan 
hiad 
slowly flamed, since last night, 


with a resentment new in the genial 
complacence of his life. When the 
packing was done he eat by the win- 
dow where he could see the red and 
gold filigree of the sugar maples thinly 
covering the rock face of Eagle Point 
back of the to\*n. Today a blue haze 
enveloped the highest pinnacle. Some- 
where, out of this lazy freedom, a cow- 
bell tinkled. It was Saturday, and he 
knew the boys were gathering wild 
crab apples up along Slnslnawa In 
the hills and routing .rabbits out of the 
fence corners. 
He felt immeasurably 


old some way, and out of all this kindly 


o and 


orat, as hi* father was, Without 
glei without cost, without having tft 
soil his hands at anything, or assum* 
obligation. If one had accused him of 
class consciousness he would not have 
taken one seriously. 


His father and mother had no com- 


ment when he appeared dressed for 
dinner. Mrs. Van Hart smiled; it waa 
such a likable following of the judge's 
habits. 
The affair of last night had 


been put up by; they had had it out 
after the party, and Harlan had list- 
ened in silence. Their hopes of him, 
their pride in him; all they ht 
and lived and dreamed for him—t 
knew he would not" throw It 


climb to the 
with a bitter 
this autumn glory were a part of her 
and 
the 
inextricable 
confusion 
of 


wrong anl right, duty and honor, into 
which he was plunged. He was an- 


And 
the 
mother 
had 
answered 


proudly, "Yes." 


Tonight at dinner he felt his ititl.cr'r 


The Sunday editor chuckled. Max 


smiled ironically. He came to Aurelie 
With a deft firm touch of his white 
fingers. 
"A little more to the light, 


Miss Lindstrom. 
Just that—there." 


He stopped thoughtfully arid looked 
down again. "Your hair—you couldn't 
have done it better on -Michigan ave- 


son . . . best family. 
Sort of • — 


well, gone on her." 


"Good dope," commented the news- 


paper man laconically. 
"Got his pic- 


ture about your shop? Heart interest, 
and all that sort of thing—-big as a 
house! 
Get Us a come-on story to 


follow Thursday." 


Aurelie stared at him.' Then 


« srrsr-isrjsis srs-^rs-s-srst 


some can't—some can't even buy it." 
He went back to his sketches. "There's 
a curious trick about you—" he began 


Sunday 'sup' man .and shook her flst 
under his nose. "His picture in the 
paper? If you ever do that, I'll go to 


down rais pencil. 


"What's the matter, Max?"'grunted 
the newspaper man. 


Max vas Ava.tching her strangely. 


He muttered, then he said, without 
regard to his companion: "Miss Lind- 
Btrom, do you know you interest me 
more than anything I've done since I 
did some girls in Algiers. You—there's 
a bit of the Orient 
about ' you—or 
Mexico." 


•Tm a Creole, I think." she said pen- 


sively. "That's what Uncle Michigan 
*aid." 


The two Chicago 
men 
exchanged 


glances. "Oh, yes," the editor put in— 
-Curran was saying. 
Your story—ro- 


mantic, Miss Lindstrom. I 've seen girls 
like you on Royal street. Not many, 
but once in awhile a Creole with a 
beautiful face. But your story, Miss 
Lindstrom—great stuff—we're "goiiis to" 
flash it big." He looked at his watch 
busily. 
"Max, you better kick in 


hard—" 


And in the -silence she discovered 


again that the artist had stopped to 
watch her and his Ironical smile was 
gtrae. Presently she heard him mutter 
and resume work, but ever and again 
he stopped to study her dreamily. 


"Got Max going," drawled the Siin- 


day editor, "and they don't pass bad 
ones on Max. 
And the chaps who 


picked your picture, Miss Lindstrom, 
out of all that bunch—tSvms&nds and 
thousands of 'eon—why, they're no 
slouches, either. There was Pixley of 


who 


your 


And turning around she walked out 


and up High street with the air of an 
empress. 


"Well, I'm jiggled!" murmured the 


Sunday editor. "Help!" 


* 
, 
, 
, does that 
falcate. 
Three 


She sighed luxuriartly and sairl 


nothing. 
Wiley was aghast at all 


this complacence. 
He followed her 


eyes, which were fixed on the morning 
peace of the court-house lawn nr-.der 
the maples. 
Up tne bluff she heard 


the bob-whites calling, and the gleam 
of a dove's wing came before the win- 
dow. 


The most beautiful woman! 
One does not easily grasp it. if one 


has lived an obecure life of common 
duties in a gray little world; at times 
.hungry, chilled, hurt with rebuff, un- 
dershot -with tadness. One may wan- 
der the world striving for gain or fame, 
dig for treasure, grow old, dim-eyed, 
seeking applause, 
admiration, love— 


but here, at once, without asking, seek- 
ing nothing, krowing nothing, the jin- 
nee had come ard broken the magic 
vase at her feet! 


She sighed again her 
luxurious 


peace. The garrulous Sunday editor's 
voice came faintly through her dream. 
"When you come to Chicago the paper 
will entertain you. The old man him- 
self Is crazy about that picture—wants 
a special wire as to what Max thought 
of you. When you get some clothes— 


, 
CHAPTER VII. 


'Pigs and Politics. 


When a man is sixty and has lived 


well; when he has had monev without 
moiling and honor without envy; has 
received and amplified to the full a 
heritage of the best without, effort and 
without price; when youth and ma- 
turity have been chastened and mold- 
ed by that flne, rugged American tra- 
dition which began with the founding 
of Harvard and the Jamestown pla.nt- 
ers and followed easily the fighting line 
of pioneers as the frontiers of the re- 
public were lengthened—\\hen ore has, 
indeed, had, righteously and 
whole- 


somely, all there is to be had, thnre is 
apt to come an arrest of development. 
There come a coolness of blood, a re- 
serve of faiths, a caution of more than 
age and the finer usage. One will dis- 
cover at least one family of this sort 
in every small town of the mid-west 
which is of and yet apart from the 
local aristocracy of the soil-enriched, 
the banker, the grocer, the lawyer.and 
landholder; 
e family -with an eastern 


tradition of the best—New England or 
Virginia—a pretension to the elegance 
of culture; a group which, while easily 
the leaders, sits In a state of correct, 
isolation lest their honorable individ- 
ualism be trampled by the newer needs 
of newer blood. 


The Van Harts, migrating leisurely 


behind the star of empire, had beheld 
afar the dust and shouting^ they had 
been formed by social forces that had 
run their fire of youth, that Now Eng- 
land state of mind of ante-slavery days 
which had once been the national con- 
science, but was now vestigial and 
static. 
The inpouring of hungrier 


races to the 
mid-west, who had 


"Not a bit," retorted Max. "It would 


be a sin to put anything on her. Look 
at her! In the door-frame—the maples 
on the bluff beyond her—the sun on 
that sumac! That little gown, the eir- 
elet in her hair, the flower—good God, 
girl, did you get yourself up for this?" 


She smiled complacently. 
"They 


make fun of me," she murmured, and 
Max growled an unintelligible ana- 
thema on Home, lown. 


And while she sat there with the 


eyes of the silent men upon her, a step 
sounded upon the sidewalk, Harlan 
came past Her face grew rigid when 
te saw her. He appeared about to 


the fat and virgin lands now gone; 
the surge of the political revolts qf the 
trans-Mississippi settlers, 
time and 


again from the days of populism to the 
present; 
the pathos and the idealism 


of all this eagerr building, had not 
touched them, 
Their county, one of 


the Iowa Reserve, had felt faintly the 
thunder of the awakening; the dingy 
offices of the Rome court-house hod 
been filled by a group of the "best peo- 
ple" so long that they seemed tho 
hereditament of a class and a leader- 
ship. 


There were younger juen who grew 


up to feel vaguely the lapse between 
what was best in the days of their 
fathers and the needs of today. Harlan 
Van Hart, himself, had discerned curi- 
ously the rift between the flne spirit- 
ual environ of his father's example and 
the new, troublous, social conscience. 
In his debates of high school, his 
loungings about Wiley Curran's news 
shop, his friendship with Aroe Vance, 
son of Old Jake, the 
"political far- 


mer", the county's first Insurgent, he 
had wondered at it. The new move- 
ment was no hunger-rebellion of the 
cities, the mid-west was enriched— 
why, then, the outcry? 


Harlan was packing for his depart- 


ure. He thought rather grimly of the 
Journey east Elise would be on tho 
train on her way to school, also, and lu 
would i&ve to talk to her. Elise and 
all the town »«re curious with some 


—all had to do with his intolerable 
sense of rebellion and defeat. 
Some- 


thing was inevitably wrong, perhaps 
with himself. Perhaps, he did not even 
love Aurelie so much—it was summer 
madness as his n.-other had said; but 
he felt a shame that he would.allow 
this. A man, he told himself, would 
smash his way through to win, if he 
greatly desired; 
but he was a Van 


Hart and they were not given to, that 
sort of thing. They would coolly con- 
sider a great many things before they 
struck a blow. 


He had intended to go down to the 


drug-store corner where tbe fellows 
usually met to, smoke and chaff and 
grind out airs on Playter's phonograph, 
while groups of girls came in from 
school or shopping to buy sodap. He 
would meet them all in the frank com- 
radeship of the town's way, walk home 
with one. or loiter at the high-school 
football practice. 
There were any 


number of ways to spend one's last 
afternoon in the old town where one 
was so pleasantly a favored son. His 
father was at court and his mother at 
her club. But he had a curious disin- 
clination to idle around the square. 
He took a notion to dress for dinner, 
although there were to be no guonts. 
His father did so occasionally in their 
home life; it was understood by. the 
Van Hart's as an assertion of old and 
real standards. There were but nine 
families in Rome who even dined at 
night, and these nine definitely fixed 
the social life. People who dine at six 
do not dine in shirt-sleeves. 


Harlan was going to dress for the 


last home dinner. It would divert him 
from his inexplicable dissatisfaction, 
perhaps. He looked, about his room at 
the trophies of his undergraduate days 
—banners, dance programs, favors, his 
tennis rackets, fraternity parchments— 
hung as he had cherished them. Now 
he felt an intolenrance of his sopho- 
moric display. He promised that when 
he came back next fall all this truck 
should go to the garret. It should be 
a man's room, for today he felt no more 
the boy. He would be the man; some- 
thing had come to him in his bitter-" 
ness, his fin.t bewilderment, that told 
him he must be a man now, -and not 
the lovesick youth, or the trifier with 
all this easy popularity he had amont? 
all sorts of people. He recalled curi- 
ously now how his mother ha/1 always 
contrived that he spend his time with 
the right sort of people; how he was 
BO thoroughly of the gracious life of 
this kind of people. East or west, 
somehow, these best homes opened to 
him; everything good came without 
effort, without cost. Yet he would have 
been surprised to believe he was any- 
thing else but a democrat—a young 
man of the easy, full-lived, tolerant 
American democracy—the sort of fel- 
low who calls on one's daughters, and 
whom one's daughters marry when he 
has made enough in the business or 
become a junior partner of the firm. 
East or west he waa the ?.amo clean, 
clear-minded 
chap 
of 
family 
and 


money. To get on In the world meant 
ijo particular struggle; merely com- 
mon sense and industry, and cultiva- 


Inescapable heritage they 


received. 
He would wrong it in 


no wayr- Mrs. Van Hart had summed 
it up to the judge alone last night 
"Harlan would not marry an Impos- 
sible girl any more than you would, 
dear—or your father, or your father's 
father, it was one of those chivalrous 
madnesses of youth; and the girl is 
pretty. I was so sorry for her! And 
this ridiculous newspaper prize-win- 
ning! It was mercifully fortunate after 
all. If anything Could cut Harlan to 
the quick it would be cheapness and 
vulgarity and notoriety. An infatua- 
tion might blind him to her social in- 
eptitude—but this beauty-prize absurd- 
ity—nothing could have been better to 
break the boy's Arcadian romance. In- 
deed, we got out of it with amusing 
ease." 
<• 


The judge had sighed. He' had, it 


seemed, discovered in this son some 
of the inner steel that the mother 
possessed clothed in her gracious au- 
thority. He had been aware of Harlan's 
questionings for a year or so in *mat- 
ters that did not come clearly in the 
mother's view; of a mind grasping with 
dogged slowness but merciless tenacity 
at altered standards. 


He stopped now to banter his son 


over the soup, trying to assume their 
old fraternity of common views. What- 
did Harlan expect to live on next year 
when he hung his shingle out? 


"Perhaps I'll follow Billy Lee's ex- 


ample," badgered Harlan. 
"Specialize 


in irrigation law and go out to Ari- 
zona and hustle." 


The mother smiled at this gay dis- 


sembling. A Van Hart having to "hus- 
tle" was unthinkable. The judge went 
on: 
"By sleeping on the office couch 


and taking your meals at the Gem— 
Chicago style—as it advertises—you 
can probably pull through and pay for 
your gas and janitor." 


'Tm going to give Harlan his first 


case." Mrs. Van Hart smiled. "He can 
go before the County Board and argue 
for the Sinslnawa Creek diversion. Tay- 
lor saya we could sell our north eighty 
if the creek was dammed above the 
quarry." 


"Mother, that's a matter of politics 


and not law." 


The judge looked curiously at the 


.son. 
The assurance of a man was 


in him. Harlan went on: 
"There's 


a lot of grumbling over the road con- 
tracts Tanner gets out of the board 
with Dan Boydnton chairman. 
And 


farmers are saying that the 


dollars to divert the creek just at the 
point where it won't do anybody 
good except Tanner and Cal Rice 
Dickinson and—well—us, you know." 


"The farmers?" tho Judge'n gentle 


interrogation came. 


"Old Jake Vance waa saying. And 


His father frowned. 
The mother's 


amused smile came. The Neww editor 
was an "impossible person" who was 
to be seen carrying his exchanges from 
the postoffice, in shlrt-HlcevcB and a 
derby hat much too small for hiH head. 


"Wiley say* it's a great 


easy advantage of the opportunities 
that one's position gives one. His 
father was that sort of man exactly. 
All the county accepted him as a type 
of the sturdy democratizing citizen; 


reciprocally,—brown., kind, true-hearted 
people, unconBclouB, unafraid, unin- 
debted, their wallets filled. He re- 
membered once traveling with Kline 
Dickinson, and the grocer's daughter 
had been ashamed of a country uncle 
who took out a paper shoe-box of 
lunch and ate fried chicken and pickles 
on the seat of the coach. Harlan had 
resented Elist's feeling. 
He had no 


country relations, but he felt a stout 
kinship with all this prosy, common, 
wholesome living. They v.ere his home 
people, the-ae Midlander*, the best of 


his property from thj spring floods and 
the county pays him for doing it!" 


The Judge was plainly annoyed. 
"Your friend, Wiley Curran, seems 


the 8elf-appointed watch-dog of county 
affairs." 


"He and Mr. Tanner are alwayn after 


each other. But that's why I said the 
creek diversion will be a matter of 
politics. There's sure to be a howl 
raised about it, dad." 


The judge selected a cigar. 
The 


mother nodded covertly to him. 


'Harlaji, dear, you admit the creek 


ought to be diverted?" 


"Why, ye*. Arid it'll be a good thing 


for us, mother. It'll put all our north 


C'ou(inue4» 
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WORK IN THE POULTRY YARD 


THREE THOUSAND CHICKENS ON 


THREE ACRES. 


O 
•> 


<«J 


ooo 


PATCH. 


It has been said many times that the 


man does not live who can success- 
fully run 500 chickens on an acre of 
land, but that this saying is a fal- 
lacy has been demonstrated hy Mr. J. 
Brant, 
Secretary 
of the 
Petaluma 


poultry Keepers' Association, who is at • 
the present time making good money 
running one thousand hens to the acre. 
Mr. Brant's ranch is situated about two 
blocks outside the city limits of Peta- 
luma, where he has four acres, on three 
acres of which he runs the three thou- 
sand hens. 


The accompanying illustration gives 


in detail the arrangement of the houses 
in this remarkable system. Naturally, 
the intensive nature of the system 
makes 
cleanliness 
the 
watchword 


throughout, and the essential thing to 
be observed at all times to so see that 
no lice or disease gets a start in the 
flock. 
With three thousand chickens 


on three acres of land disease would 
be ruinous, as there would be no way 
in which the chickens could be segre- 
gated. However, It may here be men- 
tioned that in the six years which Mr. 
Brant has been operating this ranch 
there has at no time been serious dis- 
ease. There has been a little cold, and 
at o"he time an. epidemic of chicken- 
pox was feared, bill: in each case the 
trouble- was nipped in the bud, and 
for the past three years there has 
been little or nothing of this sort on 
the place. 
It will be seen that the 


system as we shall describe it and as 
it is shown in the diagram is a feasible 
one, 
and that with care' any one can 


successfully run one thousand hens 
on an acre of ground. 


The cut shows that the houses are 


generally scattered over the three acres, 
or rather the four. This system would 
hardly work on a sandy level ground, 
for the reason that on soil of that, 
nature it would be almost impossible 
to keep the yards clean. This strip of 
soil gradually slopes from the barn io 
either end. It is hard, and may be 
swept. 
Sandy soil cannot be swept, 


and it would hardly be well to- plow 
the sandy soil, for with the small 
quantity of ground it would be nec- 
essary to plow two or three times 
during the season, and since 
the 


chickens would not be changed from 
one yard to another, to give the first 
yard a chance to lie fallow or be sown 
in 
grain, the 
manure which 
was 


plowed under the first time would be 
unearthed the second plowing, and the 
filth would be the same disease breeder 
that it would be if left on top of the 
ground. Of course, where U is possible 
to sow the yards in grain, the sandy 
soil is the best, and should be got- 
ten if possible. 
But with only four 


acres of land such a scheme is not 
feasible, and the rancher should look 
for the hard ground. 


In the winter time, when it is im- 


possible to sweep, the sloping ground 
will be washed by the rains; where, 
on* the level ranch, the water will stag- 
nate and the filth will accumulate. 
Cholera and chicken-pox will be the 
results of this sort of thing. 


In the dry summers this ranch is not 


swept so much as at other seasons, but 
in the fall and spring the sweeping 
is attended to every week or two. In 
the summers the manure dries on the 
yards, and the heat of the sun will 
kill all germs. The same may be said 
of the houses. It is necessary to clean 
the. houses every three days in the 
fall and spring, when there is enough 
moisture in the air 
to keep the 


droppings damp, but in the dry sum- 
mer when the heat takes the moisture 
out of everything once a week will be 
enough for the attention to the houses. 
One drawback to the system which 
Mr. Brant has yet to find a way to 
remedy is the fact that with this great 
number of chickens on the small plot 
of ground there is a great deal of dust 
in the summer, and this makes sweep- 
Ing difficult. 
However, & little may 


always be done about the houses, and 
with careful watching the flock hardly 
need suffer. 


There are two purposes in this clean- 


ing, the one is to keep down disease 
and the other is to keep down vermin. 
With three thousand chickens on three 
acres of land lice have an abundant 
opportunity to breed If one ia not very 
careful. And as we have already said 
disease would work the worst kind of 
havoc if it were to get started. 
To 


remedy the first trouble, or rather to 
prevent it, the houses are sprayed 
every two or three months with a solu- 
tion of crude carbolic acid and distil- 
late oil. This will kill any louse or nit, 
which may exist in the houses. 
The 


hens are also greased every year with 
a solution of lard and mercurial oint- 
ment. And furthermore, a dust bath is 
provided, made of wood ashes and fine 
sand. 
With these three precautions. 


and cleanliness to a great degfed, the 
hens in the stx years have never been 
known to get lousy to any degree fur- 
ther than all hens, of whatsoever bfeed 
they may be, get. 


It may seem that three thousand hens 


on three acres of ground w-ill have too 
little range. If the hens were yarded 
after the fashion adopted by some they 
would not. But with this system' every 
hen has the advantage of an acre and 
a half of ground on which to run. It 
will be seen by the illustration that 
the yards are fenced. But these fences 
are arranged so that they may be let 
down, and after the pullets are placed 
in the proper houses and are accus- 
tomed to their surroundings all' the 
gates are opened and the fences let 
down, and all hens or pullets on the 
south side of the barn have the range 
of the yards to the south, and on the 
north side of the barn the hens range 
to the northern extremity. This divis- 
ion is made for the reason that poul- 
try of different ages are housed on 
the different sides of the barn. 


Six years of experience has devel- 


oped the houses shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. The houses shown 
at the extreme southern end of the 
ranch are the ideal ones, which may 
be described in another article. Theae 
houses are provided with a scratch 
shed in front, and a capacity of 280 
chickens is considered to be about the 
right number to run in a house. The 
smaller houses are old ones which are 
yet considered too good to be torn 
down. All houses are open front, how- 
ever, and there are sheds for all.' These 
sheds are provided with the dust bath 
already mentioned, and the nest boxes 
are also placed in these. 
The feed 


troughs may even be set inside in bad 
weather, and this is an important item 
when the rain is spoiling several dol- 
lars' worth of feed at a time. 


Dotted lines on the plot indicate 


fences. The place is 1089 feet in length 
and 136 feet wide. This is a shape that 
is somewhat unwieldy, true, but it 
has all been utilized, as will be seen. 
It may seem that the kale fields are 
scattered a.bout a good deal, but on 
soil of this nature it is necessary to 
plant where the rocks are fewest, which 
was done in this case. All gates are 
marked. The water system is so ar- 
ranged that not a drop of water need 
be carried, there are troughs in every 
pen. 
A horse and sled may be driven 


to any point on the place, and manure 
as ,it is hauled. from the yards and 
houses Is scattered on the kale fields, 
where it is plowed under as the f.'fll 
and spring seasons arrive. At times, 
when the kale is large and there is 
plenty of it, the hens are turned into 
the fields, and enjoy themselves hugely 
running about and eating the green 
feed. 


No claim is made that this ranch 


supplies all the green feed that the 
three thousand hens eat. 
Mr. Brant 


has another ranch of three acres where 
he raises kale, and beets, and other 
things for the chickens and house, and 
a little fodder for the two horses and 
a cow. But the three thousand hens 
run on the three acres, and are as 
healthy a bunch as are to be found 
in the poultry centre of the world. 


CARING FOR BABY CHICKS. 


By Mrs. J. Brant. 


Before the chicks were put in the 


houses the runs in front were spaded 
up and sown in wheat. 
After the 


chicks were turned out of doors, which' 
was about their second week, or which 
would In any case be as soon aa the 
weather permits, they were free in 
this patch of green feed, and were 
made happy. This is another large ele- 
ment in the care of baby chicks, to 
keep them happy, and in so doing the 
problem of picked toea is very largely 
solved. 
»*• 


Teaching the pullets to roost did 


not prove to be a difficult thing. Lit- 
tle perches were placed in the house, 
one end of the frame on the ground, 
and in a few days the whole flock was 
hunting the highest points in the house. 


One point which might be mention- 


ed in connection with the arrangements 
of the house was the way in which I 
separated the pullets and the roosters,. 
I reserved one section of the house for 
the roosters, the other for the pul- 
lets. Of course, all birds of both sexes 
were mixed together, but after the 
roosters begun to show combs so they 
could be determined I would catch 
them and throw them Lnto their end 
of the house, and at the same time 
take a member of the opposite sex 
from that end of the house and throw 
her into her end of the house. In this 
way I kept them pretty well separated 
and prevented the domineering atten- 
tions of the roosters, which made for 
the retardation of the development. 


Another thing worthy of attention 


was the grit proposition. 
At first I 


gave the chicks no real grit, but 1st 


IHlit illlf Ml ffllBi! 


AMERICAN POtTLTRT is & fflftgksilM 
devoted eatlrely to helping §WB«it 
men and women make ft financial sno- 
cess of poultry raising. Xta staff « 
writers fa composed entirely of tn<wl* 
who have made a practical, inftte&4 *>< 
theoretical, success of pool try farming, 
and who, are glad to pass on the r«- 
suits of their hard earned experience to 
AMERICAN POULTRY readers. 
There are ,many pitfalls in the path 
of the novice which may be entirely 
avoided by those who will follow th« 
teachings set forth. In this magazine. It 
fully explains how to" make a star% 
how to construct houses, coops, ana 
other devices, how to get a large egg 
yield, how to cure and prevent disease, 
how to exhibit, how to get the top 
price for eggs, how to use incubators 
and hundreds of other points 
which 
everyone wishes to know. It explains 
the famous secret 
system 
through 
which poultry men have become rich 
and afterwards sold for hundreds of 
dollars. 
AMERICAN POULTRY is a larg* 
handsomely illustrated, monthly jour- 
nal, 
well printed on fine paper, ana 
should be found on file In the home of 
every poultry lover. No beginner In the 
poultry business should think of being 
without it. It will save him many times 
the small subscription price. The ad- 
vanced poultryman will also find It of 
great value. The articles being varied 
In their scope. 
SPECIAL, OFFER. The regular price 
of 
AMERICAN POULTRY Is 60c per 
year, but In order to Introduce it to 
several thousand new readers, we will, 
for a short time give a large 200 page 
poultry book, which is a complete guide 
in the poultry business, absolutely free 
to everyone sending GOc for a yearly 
subscription or $1.00 for a three year 
subscription to AMERICAN POULTRY. 
A trial six months' subscription( with- 
out book will be sent for 25c. Never 
has so mitch been offered for so small 
a sum. Advantage of this offer should 
be taken at once. 


AMERICAN POULTRY 
Snvor Bunding, 
Wilke»-Barre, Pa. 
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A Quick Molt 


You want a well bal- 


anced ration of. good 
strength in Protein like 
Coulson's Egg Food 
to get through the molt 
quickly 
and get your 


share of eggs in the fall. 
Write us for Free Book, 
"Chickens from Shell to 
Market" and name of 
nearest dealer. 
Coulson & Co. 


PETALUMA, CAL, 


FIRST STEP TO POULTRY SUC- 
cesB,—feed Croley*s Infant Chick Feed, 
Raised more healthy chicks than all 
other feeds combined. 
W. C. F»JRICE & CO. 
General Produce ComMtknrioii Merehamt* 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAI*, 


Will handle your produce on consign- 
ment or purchase what you have for 
spot cash. Consignments and 
corre- 
spondence solicited. Mark and consign 
all shipments direct to us. to San Fran* 
cisco. 


them pick enough out of the fine sand 
with which the floor was covered to 
keep them in good health. The rea- 
son of this was simply that checks are 
liable at first 40 eat too much grit, 
and kill themselves. Lee Sales, one of 
the most eminent poultrymen of the 
Petaluma region, states that he has 
cut many birds open to find that they 
have gorged themselves on grit After 
the first couple of weeks, however, 
there is little or no danger from this 
source. 


One last idea, and I have done for 


this time. I found, as all poultrymen 
will, a few culle on my hands. I hated 
to kill these, and so, having a little 
house that waa not in use I had this 
moved to the kale field and I threw 
these culls inio this house. I would 
throw them out a little grain every 
day, 
and see that they had plenty of 


water. Otherwise they received abso- 
lutely no attention, but of course they 
were in a quiet place where they were 
unmolested, and they had all the green 
feed they desired. And the way these 
chicks came out was simply wonder- 
ful. 
I took many large fat pullets out 


of this pen, where I had feared the 
whole number would die. I take no 
stock in doctoring culls, but if they 
can be brought out with as little trou- 
ble as this I will be willing to have 
it so- 
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f Kb W* ef the belt** -ihftf th« only 
•ttfiehu in thli country are to be 
found in the circus or at the 200, but 
*uch Is not the cA§e. The ostrich is 
now a citlsen of this countryt and the 
oatrich farming industry is even more 
profitable than raising poultry. The 
ostrich industry in the United States 
today is valued at about $2,000,000, in- 
clusive of stock and investment. 


The biggest ostrich farm in the world 


is located near Pasadena, Cal., and is 
an attraction that is seen by many 
thousand of tourists each year. Ostrich 
terming came into existence in America 
about 25 years ago when a man went 
to Africa with a chartered vessel, and 
brought back a cargo of ostriches and 
eggs. 


-When the boat touched American soil 


lees than 20 of the birds were alive, 
but they were "planted" on the Cali- 
fornia farm, and the herd now com- 
prises about 1400 birds. 
One hundred 


and fifty of the birds are kept at the 
exhibition farm and plume factory near 
Pasadena, and the remainder of the 
flock lives on the big ranch near San 
Jacinto, wliere experiments looking to 
the betterment of the birds and the 
value of their plumage are conducted 
constantly. Cross breeding, using Nu- 
bian male birds, is one of the most 
interesting experiments on the farm. It 
has brought wonderful results in the 
way of improving the plumage of the 
birds from year to year. 


. As a general thing ostrich farmers 
only use the feathers from the male 
"birds, the plumage of the female be- 
ing considered practically worthless. 
When the birds are plucked a sock 
is drawn over their heads, and the 
plumes clipped off with a pair of 
scissors. 
The birds are very docile 


when blindfolded. 
v 
At certain seasons of-the year thp 


birds are mated, the males hollow out 


. email nests in the warm sand, and.the 
females begin laying. Eight to 12 eggs 
make a sitting, and the females pro- 
duce from two to three sittings each 
year. The females cover the eggs by 
day, and "the males sit upon them by 
night, except in cases where incubators 
are used. The eggs weigh about three 
pounds each. They hatch in 40 days 
and the chicks each weigh something 
less than three pounds. About 40 per 
cent of the broods are male birds. 


After the fourth day of its earthly 


existence the chick begins to eat. 
It 


starts by consuming large quantities of 
coarse gravel, and then it fills out with 
food. At the end of one year the young 
chick is a full grown bird. The birds 
feed on-alfalfa, gravel, vegetables, corn 
and fruit. 
They seldom weigh less 


than 250 and ofter weigh 326 pounds. 
The average age of an ostrich is. 65 
years, but they sometimes live to be 
fully 100 years old. 


Several small ostrich farms have 


sprung up in the southwest since the 
farm was started near Pasadena, Cal., 
but none of them are operated on such 
as extensive bcale. At the latter farm 
there are dye works, drying rooms, 
storage rooms, factory rooms, show 
rooms and sales rooms. The feathers, 
after being plucked, are washed, dried, 
dyed, tied, dressed and made ready for 
sale. 
One stock room contains more 


than 
$100,000 worth of 
marketable 


plumes. It is a generally accepted the- 
ory that the longer a plume is the more 
valuable it is, but that is an erroneous 
idea. 
The length has nothing to do 


with the value, except in the case of 
tthe "willow"' Wume, which is not one, 
but many plumes or pieces of plumes, 
spliced, tied and "factoried" together 
into a thing of beauty and a joy al- 
most forever. 
The value of a feather 


lies in its strength, its wearing quality, 
its thickness and the length of its 
flues, together with the way it has 
been dyed and prepared for market. 
As a general rule the ostrich farmer 
maintains his own stores in many of 
the principal cities throughout 
Uie 


country, and sells direct to the con- 
sumer. 


The ostrich fa,-me 
places a valua- 


tion of $500 on each bird in his flock, 
and the eggs sell for fabulous prices. 
The plumage of each bird affords its 
owner probably $60 each year. 
The 


full grown bird stands seven or eight 
feet high. 
When they run they can 


easily outdistance a horse. 
There is 


»ne record which shows that at one 
time twin chicks were hatched from 
one ostrich egg. No similar record is 
to be found, and so it is believed that 
only once in the history of ostrich rais- 
ing have two ostriches emerged from 
the same shell. The ostrich farm, near 
Pasadena, along with its San'Jacinto 
farm flock, is valued at something 
more than $1,000,000, which is certainly 
& giganUP enterprise for one man to 


un ID the sbon space of g& year* 


COMMERCIAL CULTURt OP THE 


EUCALYPTUS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By H. A. Grafts. 


T 


HB culture of the eucalyptus .tree 
in California upon a commercial 
basis has now become an estab- 


lished fact. The constantly decreasing 
supply of hardwood fuel and lumber 
has made the undertaking imperative. 


The eucalyptus was introduced into 


the State some 60 years ago from Aus- 
tralia, and for years was utilized more 
as an ornamental tree than anything 
else. Since its first Introduction it has 
been extensively planted and experi- 
mented with. 


Seedsmen'and nurserymen have im- 


ported the seeds of all known species 
of the tree until there are growing to- 
day in different parts of the State 
nearly one hundred varieties. The 
University of California has not lees 
than 70 species growing* in the For- 
estry Station grounds at Santa Monica. 
Many groves of eucalyptus are being 
planted upon* a greater or less scale; 
railroad companies are experimenting 
with the tree with a view of ascer- 
taining its adaptability for ties, piles, 
poles and timber; lumber companies 
are moving in the matter of its exten- 
sive cultivative and speculative corpo- 
rations are floating many schemes lor 
planting and selling eucalyptus groves. 


The wood of the different species of 


eucalyptus trees varies from a mate- 
rial as soft as that of the ordinary 
pines to a very hard close-grained 
wood, equal in density and strength to 
our oaks and hickories. 


Among the species may be found 


qualities that may be easily substi- 
tuted for nearly all of our present eom- 
"mercial woods; however, this reserva- 
tion must be made: the eucalyptus is 
harder to work than the most of our. 
common woods in consequence of its 
grain. In San Jose there is a lumber 
company that for many years has made 
a business of working up eucalyptus 
lumber for the trade, and finds a good 
market, and a constantly increasing 
demand for their output. 


This company, as well as others who 


have experimented with the wood, has 
discovered ..that it. makes* an excellent 
material for the manufacture of ma- 
chinery and vehicles, especially those 
of the farm. 


The wood is being used where great 


strength is required, and the San Jose 
company is filling orders for felloes for 
large wagon wheels, wagon 
poles, 


singletrees, doubletrees, reaches, bay- 
PJ-PBB blocks, insulator pins, etc,. 
The 


•pecies found best adapted to these 
put-poses is me Eucalyptus globulus or 
Blue«Gum. 


The Eucalyptus rostrata, or Red 


Gum, 
is finding considerable use. for 


interior building finish and furniture. 


Eucalyptus timber is more costly to 


cut and manufacture than any of our 
native hard woods; in planing, the lum- 
ber of many of the species has shown 
a tendency to chip in consequence of an 
irregularity of grain, while that of all 
species, even under the most careful 
management, season cracks more or 
less at the ends. 


The latter fault is frequently over- 


come by having the logs sawn a foot 
or two 16nger than the finished product 
is intended to be, in which case the 
season-cracked portions may be re- 
moved, leaving a solid end. 


Little or no difficulty Is experienced 


in seasoning the lumber, providing that 
the trees are cut during the winter 
months and sawed while green, and 
the lumber then piled in high tiers so 
that its own weight will assist in keep- 
ing the lumber in shape. It is also 
found best to protect the lumber piles 
from wind and sun. 


The eucalyptus is found t$abe an ex- 


cellent article of fuel; and>i<|n conse- 
quence of its 
characteristic 
rapid 


growth it may be utilizedrt without a 
long and tedious wait for development. 
A grove of Blue Gums five years old, 
set out six by six feet apart, under 
favorable conditions Hhouid^yield from 
50 to 80 cords of wood to the acre, 
while at ten years of age 80 to 150 
cords may be expected. Groves that are 
irrigated may be expected to do much 
better than this. 


Eucalyptus still has other uses, of a 


far different nature than any of those 
thus far enumerated—the leaves and 
twigs of the tree, when distilled, pro- 
duce an oil, wjiich possesses valuable 
medicinal qualities. 


This oil may be generally designated 


as a non-irritant antiseptic which nay 
be used on any or all tissue* of the 
body without injury, and may be 
taken internally in sm^ll do»ea with 
beneficial effects. 


In the making of eucalypti}* oil the 


brush fram woodiota i» generally Hied, 
but only the leaves and nmiiler twigs 


employed. The leaves and twtgfi 


from the brush of ten cords of wood 
cut from trees five years old distill 
from one and a half to two and a 
half gallons of oil, or two tons of 
leaves and twigs will produce from 
three to four gallons of oil. 


The cost of distillation is a little over 


40 Cents per pound, or $3 a gallon, 
seven and one-half pounds to the gal- 
lon. The oil wholesales from 50 to 60 
cents per pound, or from $3.75 to $4.50 
per gallon. 


From California's collection of euca- 


•lypta may be selected species that 
will grow on almost any soil in a frost- 
lens region, while a few may be found 
that will stand a temperature as low 
as IS degrees Farenhett, without injury. 
There are a few varieties also that are 
capable of standing extremes of tem- 
peratures, say from 20 degrees Far en- 
belt to 120 degrees Farenheit, and at 
different altitudes. 


Of course in the raising of eucalypts 


it I* the same as with other crops, the 
better the soil the better the product, 
but there is this point in favor of the 
tree—it will live and thrive after a 
fashion on barren hillsides or in deep 
rocky gulches where hardly anything 
•Use of commercial value could be 
made to grow; and it is a fact that they 
are being planted in many localities 
and under a great variety of condi- 
tions. 


During a recent tour through the San 


Joaquin Valley I visited a young euca- 
lyptus grove planted nearly in the cen- 
ter of the valley, and upon a fint level 
tract of rich sandy loam. But this was 
a 
purely 
commercial 
undertaking 


where rapid growth and maximum 
product were the main points to be 
looked to. 


Thug an important era in forestation 


has been inaugurated in the Golden 
State, that promises to result in sub- 
stantial profit to both the individual 
and the Commonwealth. 


lute on the crowns of dandelion with * 


tree? 


We plant the ship which will cross tht 


We plant the masts to carry the sailu, 
We plant the plank to withstand tk« 


gales, 


The keel, the keelson, and beam and 


knee; 


We plant the ship when we plant th« 


tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 


tree ? 


We plant the houses for you and me; 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the . 


floors, 


We plant the studding, the lathe, th» 


doors, 


The beams and siding, all parts that 


be; 


We plftnt the house when we plant tha 


tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 


tree? 


A thousand things that we daily see; 
We plant the spire that out-towers the 


crag, 


We plant the staff for our country's 


flag, 


We plant the shade, from the hot sun 


free; 


We plant all these when we plant the 


tree. 


—Kenry A 'obey. 


—— 
• l 
FORESTRY NOTES. 


The land burned over during the 


terrible fires on the Idaho National 
Forests in 1910 are now largely cov- 
ered with a thick growth of young 
tree seedlings, by natural seeding. 


It is 
said 
that 
90,000,000 broom 


handles 
are 
used annually 
in the • 


United States; one for each man, 
woman and child. 


In the open yellow pine forests of 


Washington and Oregon a collapsible 
plow is being used in digging fire 
lines to stop surface fires. The plow 
can be dismantled and folded into a 
compact form, so that it can be packed 
on horseback, 
and 
weighs only 40 


pounds. When in use, one man with a 
horse can do the work of 20 or more 
men working with shovels. 


Manufacturers of artificial limbs are 


seeking substitutes for English willow 
used because of its combined light- 
ness and strength. It is claimed that 
the Port Oxford cedar of the Pacific 
Coast will prove equally serviceable. 
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WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


Y 


OU want to use the Best Trains, 
the Most Direct Routes, Fault- 


less Dining Car Service, Through 
Cars and Modern Equipment* 


YOU 


also desire the satisfaction and com- 
fort of knowing that your train is 
protected by block signals, heavy 
rails, rock ballasted roads and ef- 
ficient men, 


YOU 


also want your itinerary so made 
that you can make the points you 
desire to visit with the least exertion 
and with the greatest comfort* 


TO 


get the above results write or inquire 
of any agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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WHEN I'M QROWEO UP. 


CALIFORNIA FAfcMgfc SECTION 


CHILDREN'S 
DEPARTMENT, 


By F» Louise Francis. 


Sestet-day night I wanted to haar 


'Bout 'surnptn' the big folks said; 


Someone told that 'twas seven o'clock. 


So 'course I was put to bed, 


Oh, I wish no one hadn't no beds, 


I'm never sleepy at night: 


What are bods good for—only to keep. 


Some little boys out of sight. 


When I'm growod up as big as my dad, 


They wont pat nio on the head, 


And say, "Get undressed now, Ted!" 


'Cus then, 


•I shant never go to bed! 


H"HE KING AND THE WOODCUT- 


TER'S SON. 


O 


N the outskirts of the great for- 


est which the King set apart as 
his game preserve lived a poor 


woodcutter with his wife and 
their 


young «on, Felix. He was as poor as 
any one in the whole of the va«t king- 
dom, and his home was a crude hut 
built of the roughest of logs, while Ma 
only way of making a living was to 
carry bundles of wood into the nearby 
tovyn and sell them for a mere pit- 
lance. 


You would imagine, wouldn't you, 


that he would have no trouble in gath- 
ering sticks of wood. 
And he would 


not have either, had he been able to 
enter the royal forest and pick up bits 
there. 
But 
the King, although nis 


name 
was 
Bountiful, was a eclfish 


man, and heartless about the misery of 
the poor. He made cruel laws to pun- 
ish them for the tiniest offense, and 
the penalty for gathering wood in the 
shooting preserve, or even for tres- 
passing there, was immediate death. 
So the woodcutter and the other poor 
people kept away, and gathered what 
few sticks and branches they could 
find eieewhere. 


It did seem to them, just as it does 


to you, unfair and tyrannical for the 
King 
to 
forbid 
them 
to enter his 


forest — especially since he himself 
came there not more than a dc/,en 
times a year and the poor 
peasants 


would have been, oh, so careful not 
to cut down any trees or break off 
branches. 
But 
King Bountiful, of 


course, could not see the matter in 
such a light. 


One cold, dreary winter afternoon, 


after a heavy rain, little Felix was in 
the broad,field, along the edge of the 
wood, gathering what few sticks he 
could find. 
Every now and then he 


would 
look 
longingly toward 
the 


Kings' forest, where wood lay so plen- 
tifully all over the ground. 


Many times had he thought how 


fine it would be to gather great, heap- 
Ing bundles of wood there and then 
sell them in the town, where wood 
was scarce and people were eager to 
buy. But no, that could not be. The 
woods was the King's. 


Presently 
Felix 
looked 
up 
from 


gathering the sticks and saw a man 
coming toward him across the field. 


The stranger waved at him in friend- 


ly fashion and, walking slowly along 
and evidently with great difficulty, he 
came up to him. 


"Lad," he said in a weak voice and 


through 
chattering 
teeth, 
"I 
am 


drenched to the skin. Is yonder hut 
your home? 
I fain would enter and 


dry myself." 


"Prithee come within," replied Fe- 


lix, gathering up the few scant sticks 
ho had collected. "My father and my 
mother are both out in another direc- 
tion looking for wood—but when they 
return they -will bid you welcome to 
a part of the crust of bread we have 
for dinner. 
'Twas a heavy fall of 


rain indeed, and your garments are 
wet through." 


As 
they 
entered 
the 
hut 
the 


stranger breathed a sigh of relief and 
began 
to 
divest 
himself 
of 
his 


drenched attire. 


"Come, lad," he said, "build me a 


fire by the chimney so I may the bet- 
ter warm myself and dry my clothes." 


So Felix selected the best of the 


sticks from his 
scant 
bundle 
and 


sought to set fire to them. Over and 
over he tried; but they were all too 
damp from the morning's rain. 
So 


he told the stranger that 
he 
could 


not make them burn. 


"Zounds!" exclaimed the guest. "Is 


that 
the 
only wood you have! Go 


across the field and into the forest; 
there, among the thick undergrowth, 
you will find many eticka that are but 
slightly wet. Be quick, lad, be quick! 
I am fairly numb with the cold!" 


Felix regarded him a moment sor- 


rowfully. 
"I fain would do as you 


say," he made answer, "but the wood 
is the King's and all are forbidden to 
enter their and gather or cut wood." 


"The King's! 
Humph! What if it 


ie!" exclaimed the stranger Irritably. 
"Shall I be coK1 because King Boun- 
tiful commands! Listen, lad, do as I 
toll JMU. None will see you—and the 
King will never know. Hasten!" 


But I'Vlix was obdurate. 
"1 would 


that I could, sir," he persist?!, '.'but 
the 
King ha* forbidden 
it - anl 
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whether any one saw me or not, I 
should still be breaking the law. 
I 


fear, alas, that you must go Without 
fire— as we ourselves do so often." 


The stranger, apparently In a- great 


rage, seized Felix by the shoulder. 
"Come, lad, no more of this nonsense. 
I am—I—I am a friend of the King's 
—and I know he will not punteh you 
for building me a fire. 
Hurry! 
Do 


you not see how I shiver?" 


But still Felix refused. 
"If that be 


so," he said, "then do you go and 
fetch the wood yourself. 
Only, you 


cannot bring it into this hut, for then 
I and my parents would be sharing 
in 
the heat 
from 
it. No, sir, the 


King's command must be obeyed." 


At that, the stranger smiled to him- 


self quietly and gazed steadily at the 
wall for a moment. Then he walked 
over 
to Felix and placed hid hand 


gently upon his shoulder. 


"Hearken, lad," he said in 
kindly 


tone, "you need have no fear—1 am 
the King! And surely I can do what 
I will with rny own! Go! I command 
you—go!" 
( 


But still Felix shook his head. 
"No," he replied slowly, "no. 
The 


King you may be—but if so, I know 
you not. 
You certainly come not 


dressed as King Bountiful. 
I 
fear 


you are but deceiving me in order that 
I may—" 


Just then the door of the hut was 


from Kteg Bountiful'* forest for oar 
fire—that all may know that here- 
after the King no longer forbids his 
people gathering faggots and sticks 
there; provided 
they break not the 


branches nor Injure the trees." And 
then turning to his courtiers, "This is 
the lad of whom I told you. I would 
that I could be as certain of the loy- 
alty of every one as I am of his. 'Tis 
well I wander about my kingdom in 
disguise now and then, for I learn 
things you are afraid to tell me! 
Hereafter, the King's wood is free and 
open to all. I so decree it!" 


And then smiling at the embar- 


rassed Felix, he added: 


"Lad, I like you much. 
On the 


morrow I shall send my servants 'and 
you 
and 
your 
worthy father and 


mother shall come to the palace and 
be my 
woodcutters. 
Such 
loyalty 


merits a reward and—" turning again 
to his courtiers with a laugh, "wood- 
cutter to the King!—what think you 
of the new honor?" 
I 
»-•_ 


IN THE BRIGHT REALMS OF BOOK 


LAND. 


I 


F you are very fond of any one, 
doesn't it please you to see him in 
new clothes, especially if those 


clothes 
are 
pretty 
and becoming. 


And if it does, I know you will wel- 


"l_aa," he said, "I am drenched to the skin." 


flung open and in came the wood- 
cutter and his wife. Their arms were 
full of faggots which they had been 
fortunate enough to find lying within 
a cave at a great distance from the 
hut. 


So, since they were dry, a fire was 


soon blazing away on the hearth and 
the stranger's teeth ceased to chatter. 
A while later, his clothes, thoroughly 
dry, he pressed a coin upon the poor 
woodcutter and bade them adieu. 


Two days later, Felix was scourin 


the field for sticks when a gay caval- 
cade 
swung 
into view through the 


arched aisles of the King's woods. At 
its head rode a richly attired man 
seated upon a magnificent charger. 
It was King Bountiful. 
Straightway, 


Felix fell upon his knees, aa became 
a 
poor peasant. 
But 
eagerly 
his 


searching eye sought the King, for it 
was considered a rare bit of good for- 
tune to gaze upon him. 


On and on came the cavalcade; and 


presently, to Felix's amazement,,. they 
emerged from the 
wood and 
came 


acroes the field. 
Even though kneel- 


ing, he felt cold all over. 
Hia eyes 


he kept steadfastly downcast 


Nearer and nearer came the riders 


until, it seemed, they must sureely ride 
right over him. Then, suddenly, the 
leader stopped. 


"Ho, lad," said he in a voice that 


was both kindly and familiar, "I am 
not drenched this time, but I desire 
that you enter yonder woqd and re- 
turn with an armful of faggots. I 
bid you build me a fire within your 
hut." 


Felix looked up, all a-tremble, and 


behold — it wae the stangerl Also, 
It was the King! 


"Sire! Sire!" gasped the poor boy. 


"I—I—sire!" 


The King laughed. 
He reached 


down from hie horse, caught Felix 
ander the arm and lifted him up pe- 
lide him. 


"Better than that, lad," he laughed, 


Ve will both go and gather wood 


come one of the old book friends in 
her beautiful new dress. 


"Little Women" she is, one of the 


delightful stories that made Louisa M. 
Alcott beloved by several generations 
of young people. 
If you have been 


reading the papers closely you knuw 
that the dear old book has been dra- 
matized aad made into a play, and 
that in New York and other eastern 
cities crowded houses have followed 
with delight the movements pf So, 
Beth, Meg and Amy. So Little, Brown 
and Company have just brought out a 
Players' Edition of "Little Women." 
The story is told just as Miss Alcott 
wrote it, and is beautifully illustrated 
with scenes from the play. 
On the 


cover is a picture of Jo in the apple 
orchard, and scattered 
through the 


book are twelve illustrations just as 
attractive as the one which first meets 
the eye. 
Every one who loves Miss 


Alcott's wor«s will want to see "Little 
Women," in her new dress. The price 
is $1.50 and tittle, Brown and Com- 
pany are the publishers. 


If you are a boy, a real live boy, 


you have dreamed some time of going 
out on an expedition and discovering 
treasure. May be it was an abandon- 
ed mine; or perhaps the buried hoard 
of some sea rover. But you boys have 
dreamed about it eome time, and many 
a girt has been sure that her brother 
might come back rich as Croesus of 
old if he but had the chance to go out 
and try. 
And for all you dreamers 


there is a book that will be a delight 
from cover to cover. 


"The Silver Island of the Chippewa," 


(Lothrop, Lee iiad Shepard, 11.10), is 
the story of two boys, one 19 and the 
other 11, who went in search of a vast 
silver lode said to be on a tiny island 
of Lake Superior. How they started 
from a camp in the north woods, some- 
times tramping through 
the forests, 


sometimes' canoeing across the bright 
lakes on the way until they came to 
the «hore« of Qitcheegaumee, the Big 
flte* Water, to told in a delightful way. 


Thare were gtdtt&a to be weathered, 
and many thrilling experiences with 
Wild animal*, ftttd but tot a noble In- 
diaa wha Saved them frata a traach- 
erottB half breed they would never hav"« 
reached the treasure spot. 


It is a vivid, fascinating story of the 


northern wooA§ and king of 
mighty 


lakes, and D. Lange, the author, knows 
the country as only woodsman 
can 


know it Beside being a splendid story 
the book te as good as a natural his- 
tory for descriptions of the habits of 
the birds and animals of that region. 


Those of you who are fond of his- 


torical tales—and where is there a boy 
or girl who ien't when those stories 
deal in a vivid way with men 
and 


women who have done big things in 
the world—cannot afford to miss one 
of the very best books that has com* 
out in a number of years. This is "A 
Son of Columus," by Mollie Elliott Se- 
well. 


Diego, the son of the great discoverer 


is the hero, and the book carries this 
youth of long ago through his won- 
derful experiences from the day he 
went with his father, then unknown 
and unhonored, to the convent of La 
Rabida in southern Spain to seek aid 
of one near to Queen Isabella, until 
when, returning from the successful 
voyage of discovery both father and 
son received the homage of the proud 
court of Castile and Aragon, and Diego 
was honored more than any nobleman 
of Spain because he was the son of 
the Great Admiral. It is a beautiful 
tale beautifully told. 


Another book that you will not feoon 


forget is "The Pipes of Clovis," 
by 


Grace Duffie Boylan, the events of 
which happen way back in the twelfth 
century, when so many terrible wars 
were waged you wonder why the hu- 
man race wasn't all killed off. 


The marauding Huns were overrun- 


ning Swabia, and Karl the King, and ' 
hie fair Queen Hildegarde, were in ' 
danger of losing their lives as well as 
their throne. But Clovis, a forrester's 
son saves kind and queen and land. 


He has wonderful power over ani- 


mates, and h!s flute-like pipes have 
itower to charm them as did that of 
the Pied Piper the rats and children of 
Hamelin town. So^when the invaders 
come to wrest the throne from the rul- 
ers, Clovis mounts a fleet footed steed, 
and riding away, pipes as he goes, un- 
til the horses of the Huns follow him 
out of the country. It all happens in 
a very romantic time, and Miss Boy- 
lan knows how to tell a story and tell 
it well. 
Little, Brown and Company 


have brought out the book, and it costs 
one dollar. 


THE LETTER BOX. 


Fresno, Cal., Oct. 2, 1913. 


Dear Children's Editor: 


.1 am GO glad about the club, for I 


think it will be nice to hear from boys 
and girls in other places I live near 
with my uncle. He gets the California 
Farmer each week and I like the Chil- 
dren's Department very much. 


Uncle has% big raisin vineyard and 


dryer. At grape picking time we have 
about a hundred people working here. 
We have a fine crop this year and most 
of the raisins are cured now. 


I am in the eighth grade and like 


geography best of all my studies. 
I 


love to read about other countries and 
hope some day I can travel. 


Yours truly, 


HELEN REED. . 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


The answers to puzzles printed dur- 


ing November, and the names of those 
guessing them correctly will be pub- 
lished in the first issue of December. 
Send answers in promptly 
as 
the 


Farmer goes to press several weeks 
before it reaches you, and it ie nec- 
essary that they be received early — 
(Editor's Note.) 


Scattered Petals. 


The petals (letters) of these flowers 


are scattered. 
Can you put them to- 
gether correctly?? 


1. Ylli. 2. Soer. 3. Psyan. 4. Ysdai. 


5. Arcnantio. 6. Mumanthyrhcse. 
7. 


Turnasimtu. 
8. Niumrega. 


' 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Hrtesa htat efle nda esye tath mesli 
Rae hte dretase fistg hatt vehane 


pilusesp, 


Roemo. 


WINNERS IN LAST PUZZLE CON 


TEST. 


Ethel Crabb, Milpitas; Lois y. Car- 


ter, Groves, Sonoma county; Gertrude 
Grotophorst Santa Clara; Lois Horton, 
Morgan Hill. 


ANSWERS. 


Jumbled Countries. 


1. Turkey. 2. Bulgaria. 3. Sweeden, 


4. Spain. 
5. Italy. 6. France. 7. Por- 


tugal. 


Riddle. 


A door knob. 


Answers to Last Week's Puzzles* 
Words 
that we shun 1. Duration. 


2. Cushion. 
3. Ration. 
4. Fashion. 


5. Lotion. 6. Motion. 
7. Reputation. 


8 Vacation. 
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THE KEYNOTE TO STRENGTH. 


By Axel Emil Qibson, M. D., Los An- 


geles, Cat 


E 


VERY vital process has its cause 


and sustaining basis in thought. 
The true order of growth must, 


therefore, proceed 
from within out- 


wardly, from thought to act. 
Hence, 


while it is possible to engender action 
and apparent strength without the pro- 
ceedings processes of mental and spirit- 
ual realization, the fact still remains 
that any advancement arising 
from 


such order of life is of a mere passing 
character. 
For growth, in order to be 


true, must arise from an harmonious 
order of existence. And, furthermore, 
as harmony is the tenor of an existence 
attuned to other existences to the ex- 
tent of its conception of solidarity and 
universal usefulness, 
it follows that 


only that method of physical develop- 
ment which* is based on a motive of 
usefulness is of any true and endur- 
ing value to the individual. For use- 
fulness is the price which any form or 
expression, of life has to pay to Nature 
for its growth. 
Hence an hour de- 


voted to the service of Mother Nature 
in cultivating the soil, or in training 
the plants and flowers, results In more 
vital benefit to the individual than 
many times the amount of time and 
energy spent in swinging 
dumb-bells, 


kicking football, or. in the indulgence of 
any indoor athletic sport. And if this 
usefulness constitutes the legal ten- 
der, decreed by Nature 
as the only 


standard of measure 
in the acquire- 


ment of physical health, it is evident 
that any effort aiming at these pos- 
sessions, through some other means or 
method than 
that of usefulness, 
is 


equivalent to theft. 


In the practices 
of breathing, the 


simple, natural rhythm of the animal 
breath must always remain the reas- 
suring and infallible gauge to reach 
the evolutionary benefits aimed at; as 
the physical perfection which obtains 
in the animal kingdom bears irrefrag- 
able testimony to the fact that the ani- 
mal holds in its possession the secret 
of true breathing. 
Yet this heritage 


was not attained by the fnimal suck- 
ing in, or expelling, the 
breath 
so 


many times per minute by the clock 
while squatted on a tripod with feet 
planted in a certain angle, and eyes 
and mind fixed on some brass button 
on the wall at a measured 
distance 


from the nose. 
Nor is the 
plastic 


curves, graceful movements and verile 
powers of the free animal attained by 
the antics of chamber calisthenics, but 
rather by living in parallelism with the 
laws of its being, which is another 
word for usefulness. 
The .straining 


for health, strength arid beauty for the 
mere sake of personal enjoyment, in- 
volves all too small and puny a motive 
to insure survival value. Human life, 
in order to yield eternal results, must 
be held at a higher price, and conduct- 
ed on broader lines of growth. 
De- 


tached from the chain of universal sol- 
idarity, any practice of breathing or 
muscular exercise isolates the individ- 
ual from an inner vital relation with 
the source and center of all life. Hence 
the selfish attempts of an individual 
to leave Nature behind him by forcing 
her to yield undue 
and unmerited 


powers, will ultimately recoil on the 
usurper, and leave him helplessly be- 
hind in the march of a resistlessly ad- 
vancing, solidary nature. 
No power, 


physical or hyper-physical, if merited 
by adherence to the law and principles 
governing life, can be held away from 
its due claimant. 
"Seek first after 


the Kingdom of Heaven, and all the 
rest shall be given unto you;" and 
what is the "Kingdom" but the "will 
of the Fa,titer," or the living up to the 
supreme laws of duty and conscience. 


Quality Not Quantity. 


It is a mistake to believe that 
the 


quality of life is dependent upon 
the 


quantity involved 
in its 
sustenance. 


Gross athletic sports 
and strenuous 


gymnastics, generally considered health 
and strength producing, on the con- 
trary, rather tend to shorten than to 
lengthen life. For every strain means 
a shock to the organism, which again 
involves a break of the rhythm of vital 
processes, followed by the subsequent 
disrupture in the rhythm 
of the in- 


volved functional processes. 
No"t the 


crude, athletic 
feats 
of mechanical 


training, but rather soft, gentle, rhyth- 
mic 
movements, generate physical 


strength and beauty. Thus, the soft, 
rhythmic movement of the arm of the 
violin player in guiding his bow In ac- 
cord with the harmonic unfoldment of 
the music, is found to develop a power 
and endurance in the biceps almost 
Incredible, and the writer of this ar- 
ticle once knew a famous pianist whose 
fingers, through practice on the key- 
board, had developed such strength 
that a mere tap of the index finger on 
a china plate would shatter the latter 
into fragments. 


More than physical action, however, 


is mental and moral act! i, the gener- 
ator of true strength. Strong, purpos- 
ive, concentrated thought applied to 
the work engaged in, charges 
every 


muscle-fibre with throbbing 
energy. 


Firm, determined aim in life, purity 
and massive strength In motive, and a 
realization of the dignity and respon- 
sibility of individual existence, engen- 
der a deep tonic effect upon every vital 
center of the organism. 


August Comte, the father of positiv- 


ism, while. constructing his staggering 
system of philosophy, felt a- dissever- 
ing of the frontal structures of his 
cranium, from the enlargement of the 
brain volume, as a result of the creat- 
ive thought processes at work in his 
mind; while on the other hand, it was 
Ludwig Feuerbach, of Leipzig, who 
made the observation that the sanity 
of the mind is maintained only by con- 
tinued, purposive action. 


The practice of our present time in 


straining every issue and circumstance, 
however unimportant from a vital point 
of view, to yield its utmost power to 
the advantage of any separate individ- 
ual, regardless of merit, or approval 
of conscience, has given rise to an om- 
inous ascendancy of exclusively mate- 
rial interests, bur entire commercial- 
ism, with its various crafts of art and 
construction, seems largely to be wield- 
ed by one single motive—the physical 
comforts of .its patrons. 
Scarcely a 


single appeal is made to the lofty and 
sublime in human nature. 
Chastity 


and simplicity of design and conscien- 
tiousness in execution are quite ex- 
ceptional in our general constructive 
work. Beauty and ideality are forced 
to the wall, while the right of way is 
given to luxury and sensual comforts; 
and in place of the individual extend- 
ing efforts to be useful to his common- 
wealth, does his best to make the com- 
monwealth useful to him. 


Personal Gratification. 


Indeed, there are but few expres.- 


sions of our modern time which have 
escaped the taint of this passion for 
personal gratification. 
So, for instance, 


in matters of diet, the interest is so 
engrossed in the question of taste and 
palate, that It either forgets or ignores 
the question of digestion. The bill of 
fare is not intended to form an Index 
to the healthy needs of the body, but 
rather to the morbid "cravings df an 
hypertrophied and insane appetite. 


And this sacrifice of spiritual inter- 


ests to the triumph of the flesh is not 
limited to 'the world of industry and 
commerce, but form a no less import- 
ant factor in matters of public educa- 
tion—a circumstance 
which probably 


accounts for the failure of the school 
and church to successfully cope with 
the ever-swelling flood of immorality 
and crime, which, after all, are mere 
forms 
of 
egotism — self-seeking. 


Taught to be ethical, rather than mor- 
al, and to strain for reputation and 
public recognition rather than for char- 
acter and self-respect, the individual, 
in his attitude to the vital issues con- 
fronting him, will exert his best pow- 
ers only where he sees in view the at- 
tainment of some purely personal ends. 
The course of evolution, which in na- 
ture spells from within outward, from 
the ideal to the actual, from seed to 
plant, from species to variety, etc., 
is largely reversed in the movements 
of human society, where, through an 
artificial pressure, nature is coerced 
to proceed 
from without 
inwardly, 


from the reactions of social environ- 
ments, to the fashioning 
of conven- 


tional 
Judgments 
and 
convictions, 


and 
finally 
by a plunge into' the 


deeps 
of sensation 
and 
personal 


gratifications 
propose to attain a 


vision of spiritual altitudes. In place 
of the body being used as an instru- 
ment in the service of the soul, the In- 
dividual, in devising schemes for sen- 
sual gratifications, places his soul-na- 
ture in a most degradingeeervitude to 
the body. Thus, in place^f being the 
means by which to ascend the Imper- 
ishable heights of immogtal life, the 
body has become the worst 
obstacle 


possible in the way of such-a career. 


The Ultimata Result. 


Can we reasonably conceive of na- 


ture or culture, in all their diversified 
expressions in the fields of physical 
and moral growth, an aiming at any 
other ultimate result than to make 
men good and true? But if this be so, 
should it not then be the self-written 
duty of every man to his fellowmen to 
extend his approval and 
patronage 


only to those efforts 
o.' talents 
and 


genius which aim at tV, improvement 
of character, and the elevation of moral 
and ethical ideals of the people? 


That the logical consequence of such 


an attitude would be the extermination 
of some 90 per cent of -the books and 
general literary publlcatlona of 
the 


world, and the abandoning of the great 
bulk of our Inventions, does not lessen 
the strength nor the urgency of the 
principle back of it, If the moral vigor 
and integrity, which alone make true 
manhoou and eitizenhood possible, la 


FOLGER'S 


FRICTION 


TOP 


A Perfect 


Coffee 


in a 


Perfect 
Container 


The foil seal pro- 
tects the contents 
until it reaches the 
consumer. 
The friction top 
until the Coffee is 
used. 
J. A. Folger 


& Co. 


San Francisco 


to be more worth considering than the 
support of devitalizing and demoraliz- 
ing crafts and institutions. 
Useful- 


ness should be the inspiring motive of 
every effort; a usefulness, however, not 
based upon luxury, comfort and imag- 
inary needs, but springing out from 
true 
evolutionary 
vital 
necessities. 


When these necessities meet us on the 
moral and mental plane we enlist the 
service of art 
for their 
fulfillment. 


Hence art, not leas than talent, genius 
not less than mechanical skill, should 
be gauged by vital needs and necessi- 
ties, whether the latter be felt on the 
moral or physical plane. For any art 
not based on inner vital necessity Is 
degenerating into luxury and ceases to 
be a true means of culture. 


Hence art degenerates into luxury 


the moment it ceases to be an expres- 
sion of vital needs. Luxury is 
art 


lost in self-seeking; art turned into a 
financial lever, ruled by desire and am- 
bition In place of inner, vital needs. 
Art Is universal and Impersonal, hence 
unselfish, and of greatest usefulness 
for the moral uplifting of humanity; 
while luxury 
Is selfish and circum- 


scribed, aiming at personal ends, and 
by appealing to and stimulating the 
sensual elements In the human nature, 
not only ceases to be useful, but be- 
comes a positive barrier hi the field of 
human progress. 
Consequently, any 


expression of talent or genius, in art 
or mechanical craft, however startling 
and epochal in its application to in- 
dustry or culture, if not directly or 
principally concerned in the moral bet- 
terment of man—of man as soul and 
Immortal being—Is a dissolving, de- 
terrent element In universal evolution. 


After all, the criterion given by Im- 


manuel Kent almost two centuries ago, 
on the moral legitimacy of an act, still 
holds good as an infallible guide for 
human conduct: 
"Refuse support to 


any principle which Is not morally ap- 
plicable to any order of universal life." 


It IB the application of this princi- 


ple ot universal usefulness to dally 
vicissitudes of an individual's life that 
gradually but uurely will put Into his 
conscious possession 
the keynote to 


true and enduring strength.—Medical 
Brief. 


EDUCATION AiL. 


The farm never gives its most cheer- 


ful greeting to the man who gets up 
late In the morning. 


Temper is like glass; a little heat 


makes it go all to pieces. 


You cannot patch up a broken 


friendship to make it look as if noth- 
ing had happened to it. 


A sensible man is one who figures 


out how he Is going to let go before 
taking hold. 


September always brings the prom- 


ise of cooler weather. We are always 
glad to see warm weather come in the 
spring and gladder to see it go In the 
fall. 


The very best medicine for the boy 


who has always had his own way la 
a term in the public school. 
Tho 


other boys know Just how to handle 
such cases. 


In that part of the cities where the 


rich people live the residences arc far 
apart, and In that part where the poor 
people live the houses are close to 
each other — showing that wealth has 
a tendency to drive people farther 
apart, while poverty brings them Into 
closer proximity. 


f 


The field force of the United States 


Geological 
Survey 
la 
prosecuting 


searches for deposits of minerals which 
Bhall furnlwh the three necessary ele- 
ments of plant food that are contained 
In "complete fertilizer," namely, phos- 
phate rock, i;ltrate salts and potash 
palts. In order, however, to injure an 
"All-American" fertilizer, regardless ot 
importations, it remains to discover 
deposits of nitrate of soda and potash 
salts. 


Thomas A. Edison says he won't have 


a cigarette-smoking man or boy la his 
employ. The cigarette ruins a boy'B 
brains, he Bays, until he isn't reliable. 
Pretty good evidence against the ciga- 
rette. 


Too much stress is laid on the sur- 


plus some folks think the postofflce 
department ahould pile up. What the 
people want above anything else is effi- 
ciency to tiie postal service and they 
are willing to pay well for good serv- 
ice. 


Touay If a successful farmer lives 


six miles from his market town and 
has the benefit of good roads In tho 
spring, summer and fall, can ho afford 
to take a $f>00 pair of horses or u $<fOO 
pair of mulca from any one of the 
numerous farm Implement* where only 
hornet) and rnulea may work them In 
busy seasons and, hitching such a team 
to a wagon, spend three hours on the 
round trip when his automobile may 
accomplish It In twenty minutes? 
; 
.'<*•» 


A tat od Ouee*. 


The clasa wa» diBCusBlntr animals-— 


how they walked, got up, etc. 
After 


ehe explained the cow's methods at 
rising to her feet, the teacher asked: 


"Do you know any other animal that 


getfi up like a cow?" Silence reigned 
for a moment, then one little girl tiro- 
idly raised her hand, 
"What la it?" aeked the teacher. 
"A calf," was the reply. 
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MONG the things that add pleas* 
ure to country life, pop corn 
should be given a prominent 


place. 
For affording & pleasant and 


healthful treat for the family dur- 
ing the long winter evenings and the 
holiday season it probably has no 
equal. The crisp, flaky pop corn is 
dear to the children's palate and the 
"pop 
corn and Christmas 
hemlock 


spurting in the fire" have been enjoyed 
by both old and young for many gener- 
ations. If every farm home would keep 
a supply of pop corn and a poppc*r 
convenient, fewer nickels would be 
spent for less wholesome Icnlcknacks 
and more enjoyable evenings would be 
fcpent around the family hearth. 


Besides being a source of entertain- 


ment for the children, pop corn has 
considerable value as a food, and when 
properly prepared for the stable it is 
superior to many of the breakfast foods 
now on the market. 


The Home Plat. 


It is customary on many farms where 


it is not desired to grow pop corn as a 
market crop to plant a few rows of it 
in the garden for home use. This 
phase of farming usually interests the 
children and it is well to let them do 
the planting. Pop corn readily mixes 
with field corn and sweet corn planted 
near it, and as this mixing renders 
It unsuitable for seed purposes some 
of the old seed should b« saved for 
next year's planting or good seed 
should be procured from some other 
eource. 


If it is desired to grow pop corn as 


a field crop, the surplus stock that is 
not wanted for home use can usually 
be sold to local merchants at a fair 
price, or a profitable local trade may 
be built, up by supplying it direct to 
consumers. 
Both of these methods 


should enable consumers to get a first- 
class article at a lower price than it 
would cost on the general market. This 
practice is to be encouraged, as it en- 
ables consumers to make their own 
pop-corn confections and thus have 
them fresh, in which state they are at 
their best, and when it is considered 
that $30 worth of popped corn in the 
form of 5-cent packages represents an 
outlay of only about $1 or $1.50 for raw 
material the economy of this practice 
Is evident. 
Sufficient 
pop-corn to 


make $30 worth of 5-cent packages of 
popped corn can be grown on a piece 
»f land 40 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
See figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 for methods of 
planting pop corn in fields and gardens. 


Choci* of a Variety. 


There are a large number of varie- 


ties of pop corn, from which selection 
ean be made to suit almost any desire 
or fancy. Seedsmen catalogue not less 
lhan two dozen different 
varieties, 


though in a number of cases the same 
variety is listed under various names 
by different dealers. Many prefer the 
colored varieties for home use and 
these usually please the children more 
lhan the standard commercial varie- 


ties shown in figures 6, 6 and 7. Th« 
ears of the Little Tom Thumb and the 
popped kernels of the Eight-Rowed va- 
rieties are popular for Christmas-tree 
decorations. 


Almost any variety of pop corn will 


give satisfactory results if properly 
handled, and by the judicious selec- 
tion of seed the chosen variety can be 
greatly improved. 


Planting Pop Corn. 


In order to succeed best with pop 


corn for home use it should not be left 
until the field and truck crops have 
been planted, but should be planted 
early, so it will have a long season In 


whicn to grow and mature. If har. 


vested in an immature condition it will 
not give as flaky and crisp pop-corn 
balls as can be made from fully ripened 
corn. A good time to plant is when 
the oak trees begin to show their new 
leaves. A warm, well-drained location, 
free from marshy places, should be 
selected. 
A sandy loam, if available, 


is best. The soil should be plowed or 
spaded to a depth »f eight inches or 
more and the surface of the plat thor- 
oughly pulverized before planting. The 
rows should be about three feet apart. 
A small furrow two or. three inches 
deep is sufficient. The kernels should 
be dropped eight or ten inches apart 
in the row and covered to a depth of 
about one inch. The planting should 
be done before the moist soil In the 
furrow has had time to dry out. 


Care of the Growing Crop. 


Glass an'd weeds should be kept down 


as much as possible while the corn is 
making its early growth, and the soil 
should be kept loose over the surface 
by frequent cultivation or hoeing. If 
only a small plat is planted it is better 
to plant a number of short rows, as 
this will admit of the silks becoming 
better pollinated and will give better 
filled ears than would result from the 
growing of one long row. 


Harvesting and Storing Pop Corn. 
The ears should r>e husked from the 


standing stalk and should be spread 
out in a well-ventilated place to dry- 
and cure. The ears should not be piled 
up in a large heap or sacked before 
they are well dried out. it is best to 
leave the corn on the stalks until the 
husks are white and dry and the stalks 
have lost their sappy condition. The 
ears may be stored in any place where 
the air can circulate around them 
freely and where they are safe from 
birds, mice, and squirrels. 
An over- 


head rack made of narrow slatsi or wire 
netting and suspended by wires in the 
wagon shed will be a good storing 
place for pop corn, or the ears .may 
be strung up and suspended from raft- 
ers in the garret. Pop corn should not 
be stored in a warm or heated room, 
as it will dry out too much. 
Wire 


crates made of fine-mesh wire are 
convenient for storing it and afford 
protection against rats and mice. 


"Parcel post is a great thing." 
"Yep," asserted the grocer. "You 


can stick a stamp on a can of corn" and 
send it right out to a farmer."—Judge 


VACCINE FOR TYPHOID FEVER, 
T 


YPHOtO vaccine and directions for 
its use will be sent free to any 
physician in the State who will 


make application for it to the Depart- 
ment of Pathology of the University of 
California. 


A new method of typhoid vaccination 


has been worked out by Dr. Frederick 
Parker Gay, Professor of Pathology in 
the University of California, Vaccina- 
tion against this dread disease has al- 
ready been proved a success by world- 
wide experiment and use. Heretofore, 
however, the use of typhoid vaccine 
has caused, in many persons, consid- 
erable fever or nausea. Dr. Gay's new 
method, however, is not only 
of in- 


creased'efficiency but does away with, 
or greatly reduces, any disagreeable 
symptoms in connection with such vac- 
cination. Instead of using attenuated 
strainc of living bacteria, as French 
medical 
investigators 
had 
done, 


Dr. Gay makes his vaccine from ty- 
phoid bacteria which have been killed 
and ground exceedingly minute 
His 


new method differs from the method 
ordinarily used heretofore in the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain in that 
he uses a sensitized culture—a culture 
treated with immune serum. Heretofore 
the three inoculations required have 
been given at intervals of ten days. 
Professor Gay's method shortens the 
time required. The second and third 
injections of the vaccine are now put 
into the arm three and six' days, re- 
spectively, after the first inocculation. 


More than three hundred students 


have been vaccinated against typhoid 
with Professor Gay's new method since 
the University of California reopened 
in August. 
The University Infirmary 


is now giving the vaccine to more than 
150 students every week. All students 
who ask for it are to be given such 
protection against this dangerous dis- 
ease. 


Typhoid a Common Disease. 


Typhoid is a more common disease 


than is, generally recognized. Of the 
students in last year's freshmen class 
at the university one out of nine of 
the men and one out of eight of the 
girls had suffered from typhoid fever 
before entering college. 


For some years the British, German, 


and Japanese armies have enforced 
vaccination against typhoid for all their 
men. The United States army adopted 
it in 1911, and immediately cut down 
typhoid cases in the army to l-21st of 
what they had previously averaged per 
annum. The field agents of th'e United 
States Department of Agriculture now 
all tajce this precaution. 


It 10 particularly in small towns and 


in the country that danger from ty- 
phoid is great, for the large city is apt 
to have better water supply, protected 
against sewage pollution. It is con- 
taminated water, contaminated milk, 
and flies which are the cause of most 
cases of typhoid. Even a city-dweller 
who is protected against these three 
sources of infection is still in danger 
of contracting the disease, since "ty- 
phoid carriers" are numerous and may 
contaminate food or drink. Such a ty- 
phoid carrier was discovered a year or 
so ago by the State Hygienic Lab»ra- 


. ae wu ft wttiofc- 
Otar dh th« ship «jy«tV wto* .iNMl 
UttMtf fullr recovered rfcWH tfit tfif^ 
eAfle, 
Merily because he dtpfred hW 
fingers into the watercaak on deck, 
during a'tfrityfaf five years he gair* 
typhoid' fever to ,16 people, of whdtn five 
died. BeaMes these known cases, there 
is no telling how many others con- 
tracted the disease from him without 
the connection being traced Director 
Wilbur A. Sawy«r of the State Hy- 
gienic Laboratory estimates that 2 per 
cent of all the people who have ty- 
phoid remain "carriers" 
after 
they 


themselves have recovered from 
the 


disease. He urges 
that 
physicians 


should Hot discharge typhoid patients1 
as cured until 
bacteriological 
testa 


prove they are no longer dangeroua to 
others. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS. 


To Separate Whites From Yolks ef 


Eflvis*—Break the egg into a small fun- 
nel. The white will slip through leav- 
ing the yolk- in the funnel. ~ 


Table .Silencers.—Large sheets of 


blotting paper make exceMent "table 
silencers." The blotters not only dead- 
en the sound, but will absorb any liq- 
uids, which may chance to be spilled 
upon the cloth. 


A Handy Mail Box.—The hollow col- 


umn of a porch may be used for a mail 
box, by sawing out a door neatly, which 
may be fastened shut with a spring 
catch and opened by pressing a button. 
It is neat and not unsightly like many 
mail boxes. 


To Clean Window Screens.—The ap- 


plication o'f water in cleaning screens 
is unsatisfactory as it rusts the screens. 
A better way is to apply coal oil with 
a paint brush." This method removes 
the dust and leaves the screens bright 
and new looking. The coal oil will also 
.prevent flies and mosquitoes 
from 


settling on the screens. 


HELPFUL HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Safety 
pins make 
excellent 
skirt 


hangers. Hook the skirt -together at 
the 
belt and fasten two safety pin* 


into it where the cloth hangers are 
usually placed. The garment can be 
hung smoothly in this way, as the pina 
fit over 
the nails or hooks 
in the 
closet. 


To mark rolls of material for your 


patch drawer try pasting a bit of the 
goods 
to the paper in which you 


wrap them. 
These labels are more 
easily seen than written ones. 


A cheap polisher for floors is made 


in the following way: 
Take an old 


mop stick, or lacking that, a broom 
handle, and nail onto it a crosspiece 
about six inches long. Pad thickly, so 
it will not scratch the floor. In the 
cloth that is used for the polishing cut 
a hole large enough to slip over the 
handle, and your polisher is ready to 
use. It will prove as satisfactory as 
the expensive ones in the shops, and 
as the cloth te soiled it can be changed 
easily, and another put in its place. 
• » • 


SAVING PRICE OF NEW RANGE 


NOT PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 


IIYears of Experience Have Proven to Me 


That the MAJESTIC Range IS the Best 
"Strange, that for years, I couldn't see that trying to get good work from 
an old, wornout range, merely to save the price of a new one, was not true 
economy. My Great Majestic has more than earned its cost in the saving of 


• fuel alone, because the open seams and joints in my old, worn-out range 
where the bolts were loose and the putty had crumbled away, made me 
burn twice as much fuel as necessary. 


oven 


^ pense with our Majestic." 


Don't Buy Any Range Sight Unseen 


Buying a range isn't an every day transaction. To be absolutely sure of complete 
satisfaction—don t buy from printed descriptions—see the Great Majetile (dealer in nearly 
1 
every county in 40 states) compare it point for point with any other range. Then 
you can buy intelligently and be sure of a range that will last a lifetime—the 
v. 


ouirwM 


witi 


i I I I I I 


The Range witt? a 
Reputation 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and 
Charcoal Iron 
A Perfect Baker-A Fuel Saver 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


ONLYranscmaJepf mallcoblt iron anJcharcoaliron. Charcoal 


iron WONT RUST LIKE SrE£L-malleable iron 


» 
cant break. Put together with rtoets—joints always 
absolutely tight. Body lined with pare aaAoiw board, 
covered with iron grate—uou can «M //—insuring a 


JcftenJablt baking heat with hvlf the fuel required in oroiii- 
ary ranges, 
AU Copper Movable Reservoir-Other Exclusive Fe»tar«« 


Reservoir in dirtct contact with fire, heats through copper ~ 
Pxtckat prtJisad (rum ooo piece—exclusive patented feature. Oven 
tnermoHtettr—occrurai* all tin tiaw. All door* drop down and 


CenUint Greatest improvement Ever Put In * RMK« 


—increasing strength and wear of a Grtat Maititb more than 
I MO* at a jxunt where other ranges are weakest. Ask about it. 
I Past ranee at any price. Any Jfc>««*u dealer can fi 


HttU 
Like. 
T«a 
E*», 


, 
It is hard to understand 
why 
so 


many housewives continue year after 
year in these days of expensive food 
and expensive fuel, trying to get good 
results out of the old cook stove or 
range—and imagine they are practic- 
ing economy merely because they save, 
for the moment, the price of a new 
range. 


It don't take much figuring to dem- 


onstrate fully that it is a false stand- 
ard of economy that permits the burn- 
ing up of the price of a new range 
every little while in wasted fuel burned 
in an old, worn-out 
cook 
stove or 
range. 


Real range economy begins with a 


visit to the nearest local dealer and a 
careful investigation of the superior 
merits of the great Majestic Malleable 
and Charcoal Iron Range—it is indeed 
a "Range with a Reputation"—a per* 
feet baker. 


The body of the Great Majestic is 


made of Charcoal Iron. All top doors 
und frames are made of malleable Iron 
—they won't break, crack or rust. All 
joints are riveted perfectly air-tight— 
no heat escapes—no cold air can enter 
—it is also completely lined with pure 
asbestos. 


A. 
15-gallon 
all-copper 
reservoir 


touches the fire, giving boiling 
hot 


water in a very few minutes. 


Majestic Ranges are for sale in 


nearly every county in 40 states. Write 
the Majestic Manufacturing Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri, for their inter- 
esting booklet, "Range Comparison"; it 
is worth reading. 
. 
Past range at.any price. Any ifjjwtw dealer can furnbli *nr 
fti* or «tyla Maitttie fta*gt with or without le*s. Writ* lor 
oar booklet. "£a*0« C*t*p<nwn." 


Majestic Maaufactariag Coopaay 


Pept.207 St.Uui4.Mo, 


I I t 


M .i i I I I I i 
> • 


It Should Be In 
Your Kitdier* 


South Africa for Fruit.—The climate 


of South Africa is similar to that of 
Central California and therefore varie- 
ties of fruits that grow here will flour- 
ish there also. At present peaches and 
prunes are the leading fruits grown 
there. 
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CALIFORNIA FARMER SECTION 


TWO OF WINTER GOWNS FROM OUR WEEKLY FASHION SERVICE 


5290 


5290—Ladies' costume, without Jin- 


Ing. 
Having 
two 
styles of collars, 


long one-piece sleeves perforated tor 
short sleeves, high waistline and 
at- 


tached five-gored skirt in regulation 
or shorter length. Width around low- 
er edge about 2 yards. Sizes 32, 34, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 
46 bust. < Size 36 re- 


quires 3 yards 54-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 
., 


Braiding design No. 11449. Peforated 


pattern, 20 cents. 


5238—Ladies' Barrel 
Skirt. 
Two- 


piece, having a three-piece foundation, 
high waistline, and in regulation or 
shorter length. Closing in back. Length 
in front from natural waistline 42, back 
44 inches; perforated for 40 inches 
front, 42 inches back. Width around 
lower edge of foundation, about 1 3-4 
yard. Sizes 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 80 and 
32 waist. Price, 15 cents. 


Entire costume in medium size re- 


quires 33-4 yards 54-Inch material,, 
with-3-4 yard 36-inch -contrasting ma- 
terial, and 5-8 yard 27-inch lining for 
the side-front of vest. 


5277—(Ladies' Slightly-Pitted Jacket. 


Having vest and two-seam sleeves with 
or without cuffs. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 


40, 42 and 44 bust. Price, 15 cents. 


5274—Ladies' c/xstume, without lin- 


ing. 
Long or short sleeves, adjustable 


shield; high waistline and 
attached, 


three-piece skirt in regulation length 
with lower edge of front- gore square 
or rounded. Width around lower edge 
about 11-2 yard. Sizes. 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40. 32 and 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
4 1-2 yards 36-inch material. 


Braiding design No. 11451-bbrder, 


11-2 in. wide. Perforated pattern, 20 
cents. 


5274 


Address MISS EDITH PUTNAM, 24 West Santa Clara street, San Jose, Gal, 


No 
- 


Name . 


Address 


Sizo 


NOTICE—All persons sending for patterns must be pure to give name, 


full address and number of pattern distinctly written. 
Until this is done 


delay is caused and satisfaction can not bo expected. 


Patterns delivered on mail orders in two or three days. 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


"W 


rRITE a book on 'How to Be 


Well-dressed, Though Stylish' 
and you'll make your fortune," 


said a man to the editor a day or two 
ago, and he pointed in disapproval to a 
Paris fashion magazine showing noth- 
ing but the extreme styles. 


So, just to prove that women can 


be both well-dressed yet escape the 
criticism of Mr, Man, I am showing a 
trio of simple, charming designs for 
dresses that have ' oth style, mpdesty 
and grace. 
They may be developed 


In almost any of the popular weaves 
or materials, and of whatever colors 
you choose. All show acme adaptation 
of the vest, which Is one of the most 
conspicuous features of the fall and 
winter models. Indeed, as cold weather 
draws near, we find the vest more and 
more a dominant part of the cos- 
tume; and the newest idea is a regu- 
lar sleeveless vest pr waistcoat pat- 
terned almost exactly after the mascu- 
line garment, pocket and all! Besides 
adding extremely to the chic appear- 
ance of the costume, the extra gar- 
ment increases milady's comfort on a 
cold day considerably. 


One of the newest features in skirts 


ia the "barrel skirt" or "pegtop" shown 
above, a decidedly graceful model, 
which has the fashionable draped full- 
ness at the hips with narrow top and 
bottom. 
For the busy woman of the busf? 


ness world, who must combine style, 
comfort, suitability and economy, the 
three models shown are particularly 
good. She must dress stylishly, put 


suitably, a sometimes hard combina- 
tion to achieve, so must never at- 
tempt the extreme in fashion, though 
following the general tenor closely 
enough to avoid criticism. 


The semi-tailored suit shown, if one 


can have only one really good outfit 
at a time, is far more serviceable than 
one severely plain, for the semi-fitted 
suit, while being practical for busi- 
'ness, may, with the addition of a 
dainty blouse and a lacy fichu, be 
turned 'into an extremely fetching cos- 
tume for dressier wear. 
By a semi- 


tailored suit is meant a suit of soft 
cloth of clear color, as opposed to 
the mannish weaves and rough cjoth 
of many-toned threads;,, of feminine 
lines with gracefully curved collar and 
cuffs, instead of the masculine-look- 
ing sack coat with its mannish lapels; 
a skirt that has a cerHln smartness 
and a possible origina^ttjif of line and 
fold, rather than the |pf|in, bag" like 
skirt so familiar to our-^eyea. In other 
words, I mean a suit with the little 
feminine touch, that may with pro- 
priety be embellished by soft lacy 
frills for dress occasions and not look 
out of place. 


The plain tailored suit is a luxury, 


but if you can afford one or two sim- 
ple frocks of silk and wool, with a 
long coat of some good material, by 
all means invest in the best and plain- 
est tweed or serge tailored unit you 
can buy, for it will la#t for several 
years, and will be good for rainy 
weather after it has lost some of its 
pristine freshness and style. 


But—wear the right things with it. 


Don't make th« mistake of, wearing 
"frilly," dressy things. 
Soft, long- 


sleeved 
shirtwaists 
of 
wa#n 
silk, 


madras or linen, with hifto or low col- 


lars of the same material, and Windsor 
or four-in-hand ties; plain laced boots 
of black, leather or plain cloth match- 
ing In color the predominant color in 
the'suit; plain gloves of heavy kid or 
chamois; and—most important of all—• 
smart hats that -depend on line for 
their smartness. And, above all, never, 
never use lace or flowers with the 
strictly tailored suit! 


None of the new hats need much 


trimming this season, and the tailored 
hat should have only a caboehon of 
velvet, a trim little wing or a folded 
arrangement of silk or ribbon for its 
trimming. 
One of the novelties !n 


Paris is patent leather, which cloudy 
resembles oilcloth. The smart travel- 
ing hat, as well as the winter beach 
bat is made of the supple patent 
leather. The hat, which is small, and 
trimmed < nly with a stiffly made rose 
of the patent leather, is worn well- 
down over one ear and tilted up at 
the other. 


And, by the by, while I am speaking 


of patent leather roses, they are quite 
the thing for ornamenting bodices, even 
those of lace and chiffon; those for 
the evening gown being extra large, 
and for the less elaborate evening frock, 
small. A bud with two leaves is also 
the fad for wearing in the left-hand 
lapel of the tailored coat. 


One of the new shirtwaists which is 


particularly smart for business of the 
severely plain tailored suit IB devel- 
oped in linen, with tucks that give the 
fashionable bosom effect, one tuck over 
each shoulder adding breadth. 
The 


back may either be made plain or 
with an' applied yoke, an adaptation, 
which tends itself to both the long 
and short waiuted woman. 


While the tailored shirtwaist is ex- 


tremely stylish when 
developed in 


linen or madras, it may be developed 
in 
either 
satin 
or 
silk. 
Colored 


charmeuse satin is exceedingly hand- 
some" made as above described, white 
satin is very effective and the striped 
tub silks are both beautiful and serv- 
iceable. 
Soft, rolled-over cuffs and 


collars, OP the stiff, straight ones are 
equally fashionable, on thene tailored 
waists. Which IH better depends en- 
tirely upon the material. 


This is ju«t the time to UHC up lit- 


tle odds and ends of lace and ribbon 
which have seemed too good to be 
thrown away and have been accumu- 
lating In the corner of one's ribbon- 
box. 
Every one knows how expen- 


sive these little accessories of the ward- 
robe are, yet how essential to give 
the finishing touch to one's costume. 


The variety of neckwear shown Is 


wide. 
There are very wide collars, 


fichus and jabots and there are also 
the tiniest of little bows, floral orna- 
ments with pendants and even bar pins 
made of a row of tiny chiffon or silk 
ro«es in delicate colors, Largo pieces 
of neckwear, an lace and ribbon yokes 
and large, round or pointed collars give a 
touch of freshness and will brighten 
up any plain frock; and by having a 
variety of these one may change one's 
appearance even when wearing the 
same dress. 


With the lace and ribbon little clus- 


ters of dots, French knots or sprays 
of flowers may be embroidered to give 
a special touch of individuality and 
color. The smallest sized buttons ia 
rhineatoneB, jet or covered with col- 
ored silks are 
also very 
popular 


These accessories may be made as 


or elaborate at one desires. 


V 


Bankmgr 


CKFIE& 


T 


i-ILJ administrative affairs of the 


Credit Foncler are handled by 
a 
Governor, two sub-Qovern- 


ors 
are 
all 
appointed 
by 
the 


President of France and there must 
be at least three high Government 
officials upon the Board of Directors. 
The entire organization IB placed under 
the direct supervisiaa of tiie French 
Ministry of Finance. • Hois shows the • 
complete control whicfe the Govern- 
ment exercises over the' attaint of the 
bank. Moreover the Credit SYanciei: is 
required to Lnv«si one-fourth of Its 
capital in Frenck Government, securi- 
ties and one-fourth in buildings 
of 


the society, Government securities de- 
posited with the Bank of France or 
in loans to French colonies. The aor- 
plus may be invested hi slmilajr waya 
or used in the mortgage buatness of 
the bank or for the purchase of high 
grade commercial paper acceptable to 
the Bank of France. 
Of the profits 


of the bunk, a 5 per cent dividend Is 
first paid to stockholders and then 
from 5 to 20 per cent IB carried over 
Into reserve until the reserve shall 
equal at least one-half of the capital 
The board of directors controls the In- 
vestment of the reserve, Theae severe 
restrictions upon the investment of the 
funds of the bank, coupled with the 
government control exercised. Insures 
conservative 
managament and 
pro- 


Venus all likelihood of investing the 
surplus 
funds 
merely to personally 


profit 
the directors as was doi*« at 


one 
time in 
the big life insurant^ 


companies of the United States. 
AJJ 


a result the debentures of the Credit 
Foncier enjoy the highest possible rep- 
utation, as high or, perhaps, a little 
higher, than that enjoyed by the se- 
curities 
of the 
government. 
It la 


this reputation which creates the enor- 
mous demand for them and which ac- 
counts for the fact that an Issue of 
(100,000,000 of debentures at the low 
Interest rate of it per cent in 1911 
was 
oversubscribed 
eighteen times. 


When an attempt is made to establish 
a mortgage banking system 
In the 


United States, every effort should be 
made to secure a4 sound a reputation 
for the debentures of the bank as has 
been done 
in France. 
Government 


supervision 
should 
be solicited and 


the management should be conducted 
on as conservative lines as though the 
reputation 
of the 
government Hseif 


Waa at stake. 
Only in this way will 


ever be created for the ^ule 


abroad and the farmers of the United 
States should have an opening int« 
the cheapest money markets, not only 
of the United States, but of the world. 


The problem of establishing a mort- 


gage system over so large a territory 
as.the .United.States will present many 
new problems. 
It Is probable that 


state institutions • will • haver to' be or- 
ganized and such state institutions 
ihight' either be 'copied after" the Ger- 
man co-operative orgajiixatiqn3 or aft- 
er 
tha German land banks. If or- 


ganized along sound and conservative 
lines such state institutions could'very 
probably command a good market for 
their own debentures and the national 
land 
bank would have to be' relied 


upon only to dispose of such surplus 
as 
it was desirable to place in the 


national or International market. The 
national organization could be started 
and could extend Its benefits to the 
farmers of every state at first. 
Then 


as state institutions were organized 
either 
by the farmers themselves or 


by private companies, the natinnnj 
land bonk could retire to the second- 
ary business of buying the debentures 
of the state Institutions and guaran- 
teeing them or reissuing .national land 
debentures baaed upon them for sale 
In the International market. The ques- 
tion of whether co-operative or priv- 
ately 
owned land banks should be 


formed la the states would probably 
take care of Itaelf. 
Since the co-op- 


eraflve organiaations operate without 
a view to making a profit, they could 
probably outbid any private company 
,f 
their organization was sound and 


they were properly conducted. There- 
fore, 
wherever 
practicable, 
the co- 


operative form of land bank would 
undoubtedly be the one to survive. On 
the other hand, In states where for any 
reason tha farmers were disinclined 
to form such an organization, the priv- 
ate 
land banks could be relied upon 


or the national land bank could care 
for that particular locality. 


From the study which the American 


Commission Is making of these mort- 
gage systems several things are ap- 
parent. 
In the first place It will be 


necessary to secure comparatively uni- 
form legislation In all of the States 
controlling these mortgage institutions. 
fi is not necessary that the Institutions 
of the different States should be alike 
in every detail, but the control ex- 
eroiueci over them by the State Gov- 
ernments, and the value represented by 
their debentures should be the 
In other wwr&t wlww an investor 


.to ,buy~, a State mortgage debenture 
he should feel . equally safe in buy- 
tog one' of ' an Institution in Oregon 
or In New York or Florida. If this 
^la not "done, the investors will 'have 
to familiarize themselves with the dif- 
ferent debentures of 48 States and in- 
descriable confusion will result that 
will destroy the.market for the bonds. 
The Influence of a National Land Bank 
could help in this question materially 
since it could agree to accept only the 
debentures of those • States which con- 
formed to certain safe regulations in 
the control of their mortgage Institu- 
tions. In this way any State : which 
did not have proper laws would be de- 
nied an international market and would 
receive some mighty bad advertising 
In the bargain. 


Also some of the State legislation 


affecting the rights of mortgagors to 
redeem their property a certain length 
of time after action has been taken 
against them -would have to be re- 
formed. No land mortgage institution 
can successfully conduct its business 
If U is to be hampered by such laws. 
The Credit ^Foncler and the German 
I-Andschaften^are given the right to 
proceed Bumntarily against land owners 
who violate their contracts. This does 
not In reality 
work 
any hardship 


against farmer*. As things stand now 
the American farmer is liable to fore- 
closure at any time that he fails to 
renew his mortgage or to meet a pay- 
ment of the entire principal. Under 
the system proposed, such foreclosure 
would he eliminated entirely. A farm- 
er would only have to meet his small 
annual payments and he would be safe 
forever from foreclosure. 
Only ,in the 


event 
that 
he allowed 
his 
farm 


through neglect or bad management to 
so decline In value that it ceased to 
offer adequate security for the loan 
could 
the 
mortgage 
bank 
proceed 


against him. 
It is only fair to tha 


company that since this latitude 4 is 
allowed 
tha 
farmer, 
the 
company 


should huve the right when it is nee- 
eawwy to dispossess a mortgagor to 
do so without the "law's delays." 


hag been given the 


of fj| of th« 


th*t hfti 
, . 
^j" ^ 
* „ _ ^ i ru_ 
- 
r 


dlnafy dWeloptn.nt Of th«ir lind» 
Whtcn i* the secret of tfc* iraiitfc* of 
SVaace today. 
1*hd heed t» 'iwiiiUI- 


sucK system In the tufted StAtca i* 
evident, it would ; be; of oialefie ft 
the farmers, to the cOn*um«irs, to th« 
nation at large. 
There la no theory 


In the undertaiklfig.* All that is needed 
Is adequate legislation, proper organi- 
zation, and the popular support at thft 
American people. 


In \\e fall of every year we wit- 


ness mo spectacle of the west clam- 
oring 
\or funds to move the .crops, 


and 
.'.jettr 
:*ork i brokers 
bidding 


against this demand in order to keep 
the. wheels moving In -Wall Street; 
With .this double demand and an' in- 
Otaltie, currency," nioney at once be- 
comes ^ tight, and if the b&nks happen- 
to be- in a weaker .condition 
than 


usual, which happens often, a pariid 
is apt to result 
with a wholesale 


suspension of payments such as oc- 
curred in the fall of loot. 
Leaving 


aside the question of how, nearly a 
reform -of the currency system, with 
f^^S6 In the present (system of 
bankers' deposits; would remedy this 
evil, there is a lesson 
for 
farmers, 


considering the .adaptability of a co- 
op«rative_credit system to' the United 
States, in " this.' seaconal demand for 
money. 
c 
/• 
:- 


>The principal source of capital for 


the rural co-operative societies, would 
be! the deposits ,'of the members and 
noh-mernbers 
of 
the 
community 


.served. , ;However, t at 'first,! . and at, 
times thereafter, .the local societies 
would be obliged to borrow in order 
to meet a ^special demand: for funds. 
Agriculture ie by no means so steady 
In its financial demands as are tne 
other industries. , Most ;'of the money 
is demanded at... one or two seasons 
of the year, and most?of the profits 
are realized by farmers at one time. 
Thus the local banks, at certain'sea- 
sons of the year would face unusual 
demands, and-at others would be bur- 
dened with an unwieldy surplusage 
of funds from repayments and tern- - 
porarily increased deposits. 
It is as 


necessary to provide for these tem- 
porarily increased demands ae it is 
to dispose profitably of the surplus- 
age of money. 


If we had a co-operative credit so- 


ciety in Florida and another in New 
York 
and 
still 
another in "Kansas, 


although 
each 
of 
these 
societies 


would -in turn suffer from first ' an 
excessive demand and then an 
ex- 


cess of deposits, no two ;of them 
Would feel the excessive demand or 
supply at the "same lime of year. 
Thus the Florida 
society^ after the 


products of its^ members had been 
marketed could probably, and very 
profitably, lend Its surplus funds to 
the Kansas or New York societies^ 
the members of which would riot?feel 
the need of extra funds until isorne 
time after the Florida farmers' had 
realized on their crops. , Carrying. this 
idea a step further these -three socle- 
ties could organize a central bank in 
which their surplus funds at certain 
seasons of the year could be depos- 
ited, and from which they could draw 
money when the demand in their sec- 
tion of the country was at ito height. ^ 


It has been pointed out that . a lo- 


cal society could expect to . borrow 
from an outside bank or from third 
parties more easily and at better 
rates than the individual farmer. Ob- 
viously it would be as mu<?h easier^ 
for such a central bank as has been 
outlined to borrow from the outside 
in comparison with the local society, 
as It would be for the local society 
in with the individual. 
These local 


banks ^could be depended upon to se- 
cure all funds needed over and above 
the deposits secured by the local 
banks. 


In any system established^ in the 


United States the area of operations 
of a central bank would probably be 
a State. 
For many reasons in Ger. 


many there are frequently found two 
central banks operating in the same < 
territory, although no two banks serve, 
the same society. 
There does not 


seem to be any sufficient reason, how- 
ever, for such a duplication in 4 
newly established system. Variations 
in type among the local societies-does 
not demand separate central institu. 
tions. The Raiffeisen system in Ger- 
many, it must be remembered, was 
well on its way before the other so- 
cieties began to appear in sufficient 
numbers to warrant 'the establish- 
ment 
of central 
institutions. 
Tb* 


German 
Agricultural 
Central 
Loan 


Bank was established by Raiffeisen 
before 
the 
Imperial 
Co-operativt 


Bank had existence and 
Raiffeiaen 


accepted as members, of his central in* 
stltution only those societies accept*! 
ing his oread throughout. 


